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PREFACE 


The  Jewish  Community  Federation  Leadership  Oral  History  Project  was 
initiated  in  1990,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Endowment  Fund,  to  record  the  recent  history  of  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Federation.   Through  oral  histories  with  the  sixteen  living  past 
presidents  and  two  past  executives  of  the  Federation,  the  project  seeks 
to  document  Jewish  philanthropy  in  the  West  Bay  as  spearheaded  by  the 
Federation  during  the  past  half -century . 

The  Jewish  community  can  take  pride  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has, 
through  the  years,  assumed  the  traditional  Jewish  role  of  providing  for 
the  less  fortunate.   Organized  Jewish  philanthropy  in  San  Francisco  began 
in  1850  with  the  Eureka  Benevolent  Association,  today's  Jewish  Family  and 
Children's  Service  Agency.  With  the  organization  in  1910  of  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities,  the  community  took  the  major  step  of 
coordinating  thirteen  separate  social  service  agencies.   The  funding  of 
local  services  was  absorbed  by  the  Community  Chest  when  the  Federation 
affiliated  with  it  in  1922.   Soon  thereafter,  the  need  was  seen  for  an 
organization  to  support  the  financial  needs  of  national  and  overseas 
agencies.   This  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund 
in  1925,  which  pioneered  in  conducting  a  single  annual  campaign  for 
Jewish  needs  outside  of  San  Francisco.   The  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities  and  the  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund  merged  in  1955,  becoming 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  the  forerunner  of  the  present  Jewish 
Community  Federation  of  San  Francisco,  the  Peninsula,  Marin  and  Sonoma 
Counties . 

This  oral  history  project  was  conceived  by  Phyllis  Cook,  executive 
director  of  the  Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund,  and  Eleanor  Glaser,  the 
oral  historian  who  had  just  completed  the  oral  history  of  Sanford  M. 
Treguboff,  the  late  executive  director  of  the  Federation.   They  realized 
that  1990  would  be  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation 
and  that  it  was  none  too  soon  to  try  to  capture  the  insights  and 
experiences  of  the  Federation's  first  presidents.  Not  only  would  these 
leaders  be  able  to  document  the  dynamic  history  of  the  Federation,  but 
they  could  link  that  to  the  activities  of  several  other  agencies  since 
all  had  prepared  themselves  for  their  services  as  Federation  president  by 
working  in  one  or  another  capacity  in  the  earlier  Jewish  charitable 
institutions. 

Thus,  it  was  anticipated  that  through  the  recollections  of  these 
Federation  presidents  it  might  be  also  possible  to  understand  the  driving 
motivations  and  principles  of  those  pioneer  leaders  and  the  forces  they 
dealt  with  during  the  building  of  the  Bay  Area  Jewish  community. 
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Phyllis  Cook,  in  consultation  with  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund,  worked  with  the  Regional  Oral  History 
Office  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  to 
carry  out  the  project.  Direction  of  the  project  was  assumed  by  Eleanor 
Glaser,  the  office  research  editor  for  Jewish  history  subjects. 

In  the  oral  history  process  the  interviewer  works  closely  with  the 
memoirist  in  the  preliminary  research  and  in  setting  up  topics  for 
discussion.   For  the  Federation  project,  Eleanor  Glaser  conducted 
extensive  research  in  the  Federation  Board  minutes  in  order  to  determine 
critical  events,  committee  assignments,  and  the  pressing  needs  during 
each  president's  term  of  office.   The  interviews  are  informal 
conversations  that  are  tape  recorded,  transcribed,  edited  by  the 
interviewer  for  continuity  and  clarity,  checked  and  approved  by  the 
interviewee,  and  then  final  typed.  The  oral  history  manuscripts  are  open 
to  research  in  libraries  nationwide.   Copies  of  the  Federation  project 
oral  histories  will  be  available  in  the  Federation  Library;  The  Bancroft 
Library;  the  Department  of  Special  Collections,  Library,  UCLA;  and  in 
other  libraries  interested  in  collecting  source  material  on  this  subject. 

Sam  Ladar,  president  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation  in  1965  and 
1966,  was  the  first  interviewee.  As  the  initial  oral  history  for  the 
project,  general  Federation  information  such  as  early  board  minutes, 
lists  of  officers,  etc.,  have  been  included  in  the  Ladar  volume. 
Researchers  are  advised  to  start  there. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  in  1954  to  record 
the  lives  of  persons  who  have  contributed  significantly  to  the  history  of 
California  and  the  West.   The  Office  is  administered  by  The  Bancroft 
Library.   Over  the  years  the  Office  has  documented  a  number  of  leaders  in 
the  California  Jewish  community.   The  Office  is  honored  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  document  Jewish  philanthropy  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area. 


Eleanor  Glaser,  Project  Director 
Jewish  Community  Federation  Leadership 


Oral  History  Project 

Willa  Baum,  Division  Head 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


December  1996 
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The  Bancroft  Library 
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INTRODUCTION  by  Phyllis  Cook 


If  the  nonprofit  world  ever  created  a  competition  to  establish  a 
"fantasy  board  of  the  best  lay  leaders"  similar  to  fantasy  sports 
leagues,  Ron  Kaufman  would  be  my  "first  round  draft."  Ron  is  the  all- 
around  ideal  lay  leader  because  he  combines  the  most  critical 
characteristics  of  a  gifted  lay  volunteer  and  the  perfect  partner  for 
the  professionals  who  carry  out  the  policies  and  do  the  day-to-day  work 
of  their  organization. 

Ron  possesses  first  the  passion  and  motivation  to  persist  in  any 
job  he  takes  on,  but  especially  in  his  role  as  president  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Federation  and  his  activities  in  behalf  of  the  Federation  and 
the  Jewish  and  general  community  before  and  since  he  completed  his  term 
of  service. 

His  keen  intellect  enables  him  to  analyze  situations  and  problems 
quickly  and  to  propose  practical  solutions  which  he  is  always  willing  to 
participate  in  executing. 

He  brings  humor  to  meetings  and  discussions  where  appropriate,  an 
attribute  that  usually  disarms  the  group  but  also  makes  them  feel  that 
he  is  "one  of  them." 

Ron  has  a  sense  of  history.   His  father's  involvement  in  assisting 
Palestine  during  the  War  of  Independence  may  have  been  a  model  for  the 
times  he  had  to  persevere  under  considerable  pressure.   I  am  referring 
particularly  to  Ron's  stance  when  as  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Federation,  he  stood  as  the  only  advocate  for  allocations  from  the 
annual  campaign  outside  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  United  Israel 
Appeal,  Jewish  Agency  normal  route  in  order  to  effect  needed  changes  in 
the  Jewish  Agency  structure.   Ron  stood  alone  at  meetings  in  Israel  as 
he  challenged  the  government,  but  years  later  he  was  asked  to  Join  that 
governance  structure  as  a  member  of  the  international  board  of  governors 
of  the  Jewish  Agency,  a  demonstration  of  Ron's  standing  among  peers  who 
disagreed  with  his  position  in  earlier  years. 

Ron's  sensitivity  for  others,  loyalty  to  old  friends,  and 
willingness  to  extend  himself  to  people  he's  only  recently  met  can  be 
epitomized  in  a  taxi  cab  ride  we  once  took  during  his  presidency  on  a 
trip  to  Israel  to  visit  the  Federation's  "sister  city,"  Kiryat  Shmona. 
The  cab  driver  told  us  he  was  Hungarian  and  desired  to  go  back  to 
Hungary  but  was  kept  out  by  the  Hungarian  government  during  the  era  of 
the  USSR's  closed  border  policies.  Ron  took  his  name,  returned  home  and 
contacted  Congressman  Tom  Lantos  for  assistance,  and  the  man  was  able  to 
visit  Hungary  and  his  relatives. 
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Ron's  ego  needs  never  got  in  the  way  of  his  completing  a  task  in 
the  most  direct  and  efficient  manner,  whether  it  was  helping  oversee  the 
new  Jewish  Community  Federation  building  on  Steuart  Street  or  taking 
cards  for  yet  another  Federation  campaign  years  after  he  served  as 
president  or  serving  as  president  for  the  first  Leadership  Development 
Committee  for  young  marrieds--the  training  ground  for  many  future 
Federation  leaders. 

Each  Federation  president  that  I  have  observed  brings  his  or  her 
special  strengths  and  style  to  the  position.   Ron  Kaufman's  special 
blend  of  passion,  endurance,  intellect  and  outer-directness,  has  allowed 
him  to  transcend  many  other  individual  efforts  because  his  constant 
focus  has  been  on  getting  results. 

Ron  Kaufman's  service  as  Federation  president  and  his  continuing 
service  to  the  Jewish  Community  Federation  and  the  community  at  large 
would  win  him  the  accolade  of  "most  valuable  player"  from  his  peers  and 
the  community  far  and  wide . 


Phyllis  Cook 

Executive  Director,  Jewish  Community 
Endowment  Fund 

October  1996 

San  Francisco,  California 
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INTRODUCTION  by  Brian  Lurie 


Too  nice  to  be  genuine.   Too  good  to  be  true.   These  are  a  few 
cliches  that  describe  Ron  Kaufman.  When  I  first  met  Ron  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  he  was  this  warm,  direct,  intelligent  soul  who  was  very  active  in  the 
Jewish  community.  At  that  time  he  was  the  head  of  the  Jewish  Family 
Services  Agency.   Twenty-eight  years  later  he  is  the  same  committed  Jew- 
still  battling  dragons- -a  few  bruises  but  the  same  Ron. 

What  has  happened  within  that  time?  Twenty-three  years  ago,  his 
wife,  Barbara,  begged  me  not  to  make  Ron  the  Jewish  Community  Federation's 
campaign  chairman.   She  pleaded  for  time,  so  that  Ron  could  be  with  his 
three  young  children.   He  waited  until  his  children  were  older,  but  then 
with  all  his  being,  he  jumped  into  Federation  life  as  campaign  chairman, 
and  then  president.   His  tenure  as  president  was  marked  by  two  landmark 
events . 

The  first  was  international  in  scope.   Ron  was  the  president  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Federation  when  San  Francisco  took  on  the  Jewish 
establishment.   Our  position  was  to  streamline  the  Jewish  Agency  and  make 
it  more  accountable.   Ron  led  that  fight  thirteen  years  ago.   In  June  of 
1984,  he  went  alone  to  Jerusalem  to  defend  San  Francisco's  rebellion.  A 
lesser  person  would  have  caved  in  under  the  immense  pressure.   Publicly 
people  attacked  him,  privately  they  would  say  great  job,  keep  it  up.   These 
voices  never  spoke  up  in  his  defense.   So  Ron  fought  alone.   This  fight 
continues  today,  but  Ron  Kaufman  has  been  vindicated.   He  is  seen  as  a  man 
of  courage  and  conviction,  exonerated  by  time. 

The  second  major  endeavor  under  Ron's  tenure  as  president  was  the 
battle  for  Jewish  identity.   Long  before  this  became  a  national 
preoccupation,  Ron  led  our  community  in  the  area  of  exploring  alternative 
programs  and  forms  of  Jewish  identity.   He  understood  that  synagogues  and 
their  leadership  must  be  a  key  part  of  building  our  Jewish  future  and 
should  be  supported  by  the  Federation  campaign. 

So  what  of  today?  Ron  and  I  are  working  together  once  again.   This 
time,  we  will  focus  on  an  institution  which  will  hopefully  propel  Judaism 
into  the  21st  century  through  art  and  culture.   I  cannot  think  of  a  better 
partner  than  Ron  Kaufman,  a  man  who  enriches  my  life,  who  inspires  all 
around  him  with  his  quiet  modesty,  sensitivity  and  fineness  and  who  makes 
the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  work  towards  one's  dream. 

Brian  Lurie 

Former  Executive  Director,  San 
Francisco-based  Jewish  Community 
Federation,  and  Current  Executive 
Director,  Jewish  Museum  San  Francisco 
May  1997 
San  Francisco,  California 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY- -Ronald  H.  Kaufman 


Ronald  Kaufman's  oral  history  is  part  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Leadership  Oral  History  project,  which  began  in  1990  to  document  the 
history  of  the  San  Francisco-based  Jewish  Community  Federation.   The 
series  is  funded  by  the  Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund  and  provides  for 
the  oral  histories  of  the  Federation's  past  presidents  and  two  former 
executive  directors. 

Only  fifty  years  old  when  he  became  president  of  the  Federation  in 
1984,  Ron  Kaufman  could  call  upon  the  activism  of  his  parents  in  Tucson 
for  providing  him  with  a  lifelong  pattern  of  community  involvement  and 
devotion  to  Israel.   He  stated,  "I  think  my  mother  and  father  had  this 
very  strong  Jewish  commitment.   So  what  I'm  doing  today  just  feels  very 
natural...  if  parents  today  would  just  realize  that  all  they  have  to  do 
is  just  set  the  example,  this  concern  about  continuity  wouldn't  be  such 
a  great  concern."  He  also  said,  "The  example  that  my  folks  set,  about 
being  involved  both  in  civic  and  in  Jewish  affairs,  made  it  very  easy 
and  very  natural  for  me  to  be  involved  in  the  San  Francisco  Jewish 
community. " 

Relating  one  very  moving  anecdote,  Ron  (as  he  prefers  to  be 
called)  told  of  his  father's  efforts  on  behalf  of  Israel  when  it  was 
fighting  for  independence.   Ron  met  Ruth  Kluger  Aliav,  Ben  Gur ion's 
assistant,  and  learned  from  her  that  his  father  had  managed  to  have 
planes  stolen  from  the  air  bases  near  Tucson  and  had  gone  into  Mexico 
for  machine  guns.   He  also  raised  funds  to  help  enable  the  new  nation  to 
survive. 

The  first  of  five  interviews  with  Ron  was  held  in  his  office  in 
what  was  a  former  warehouse;  the  rest  took  place  in  a  Federation 
conference  room.   Ron  said  that  even  as  a  little  kid  he  saved  and  stored 
things,  and  his  office  reflects  that.  His  rather  small  office  was 
filled  with  various  collections,  Jewish  artifacts,  and  items  from  trips 
to  Israel,  et  cetera.   Ron's  reason  for  scheduling  the  first  meeting  as 
he  did  was  so  that  I  could  see  an  example  of  his  life's  work- -restoring 
or  recycling  old  buildings.  His  interest  in  art,  architectural  history 
and  San  Francisco  history,  together  with  a  strong  drive  to  collect 
objects,  are  all  combined  in  his  ventures. 

After  the  first  taping  session,  Ron  telephoned  to  say  he  felt  he 
had  not  gone  into  as  much  detail  as  he  wished,  and  for  the  second 
interview  he  had  notes  that  enlarged  what  he  had  previously  recorded  and 
that  formed  the  order  in  which  he  wished  to  relate  information. 
Therefore,  there  is  some  repetition,  together  with  more  details,  when  he 
speaks  about  his  relatives  and  early  years  in  Tucson. 
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One  of  the  major  things  that  occurred  during  Ron's  term  as 
president,  1984-1986,  was  the  independent  steps  taken  by  the  Federation 
vis-a-vis  the  Jewish  Agency  when  it  opened  an  office  in  Jerusalem  and 
allocated  $100,000  for  projects  in  Israel.   It  was  also  during  that  time 
that  the  San  Francisco-based  Federation  called  for  reforms  by  the  Jewish 
Agency. 

Ron's  general  community  and  family  commitments  are  equally  strong. 
In  his  interviews  he  tells  of  his  children's  activities  and  how  they 
were  influenced  by  his  Federation  involvement.   They  were  present  when 
parlor  meetings  were  held  in  the  Kaufman  home,  and  one  time  he  heard  his 
young  son  say  to  his  two  little  sisters:  "I'm  giving  five  dollars  this 
year,  what  are  you  doing?" 

Ron  speaks  with  great  pride  of  his  wife,  Barbara  Kaufman,  and  her 
leadership  qualities.   She  originated  the  local  "Call  for  Action,"  a 
consumer  advocate  program  that  at  one  time  was  heard  over  KCBS.   She 
served  as  co-chairman  with  Ron  on  the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  and  is  currently  the  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

Those  to  whom  I  spoke  about  Ron  talked  about  the  strength  of  his 
commitment  to  Israel  and  his  personal  style:  "There  is  only  a  handful  of 
leaders  like  Ron  in  this  community.   He's  really  unusual.   He  is  so 
special."  Another  said,  "Ron  just  has  such  a  wonderfully  soft,  laid- 
back,  easy  personality.   He's  a  delightful  individual."   In  speaking  of 
Ron's  method  of  work,  one  said,  "He's  a  time  management  kind  of  person. 
He's  tenacious  and  very  efficient.   He  goes  down  the  track  and  doesn't 
veer."  Another  person  spoke  of  Ron  as  a  "high  quality  human  being. 
He's  a  good  fund-raiser  and  is  tremendously  committed.  He's  self- 
effacing  and  a  really  good  person." 

Ron  carefully  reviewed  the  edited  transcript  and  made  a  number  of 
changes.   He  requested  introductions  to  his  volume  to  be  written  by 
Rabbi  Brian  Lurie,  who  was  executive  director  of  the  Federation  when  Ron 
served  as  president,  and  Phyllis  Cook,  executive  director  of  the 
Federation  Endowment  Fund.  We  appreciate  their  efforts  in  carrying 
through  Ron's  request. 

Eleanor  Glaser,  Project  Director 
Jewish  Community  Leadership  Oral 
History  Project 

February  1997 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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I  EARLY  YEARS 

[Interview  1:  March  19,  1996)11' 

Family  Background 

Glaser:   Were  you  born  in  Tucson? 

Kaufman:   No,  I  wasn't.   I  was  born  in  Chicago,  June  14,  1934.  My  dad  had 
health  problems  so  in  the  winters  we  stayed  in  Tucson.   Then  in 
the  late  thirties,  we  permanently  moved  to  Tucson.   So  I  grew  up 
in  Tucson. 

Glaser:   Tell  me  about  your  family. 

Kaufman:   If  you  go  back  to  what  I  consider  the  most  significant  event  of 
my  life,  it  was  when  my  grandparents,  both  my  maternal  and 
paternal  grandparents,  got  out  of  Europe  and  essentially  took 
freight  boats  to  this  country. 

Glaser:   Where  in  Europe  did  they  come  from? 

Kaufman:   On  my  mother's  side,  it  was  Lida,  which  I  believe  was  Lithuania, 
and  the  family  name  is  Pupko.   I  found  out  many  years  later  that 
it  was  a  family  of  rabbis  and  a  family  that  we  thought  had  pretty 
much  disappeared.   But  then  we  found  quite  the  opposite,  which  is 
reflected  later  on  in  the  story. 

My  father's  side  came  from  Russia,  at  least  his  father  did. 
His  mother,  my  grandmother,  had  part  of  the  family  in  Germany, 
part  in  Russia.   I'm  not  quite  sure  how  she  got  from  Germany  to 
Russia—marrying  my  grandfather,  perhaps. 


'This  symbol  (II)  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.  A  guide  to  the  tapes  follows  the  transcript. 


Glaser:  What  was  her  name? 

Kaufman:  Her  name  was  Ochs. 

Glaser:  And  her  first  name? 

Kaufman:  Clara. 

Glaser:  What  are  the  names  of  your  maternal  grandparents? 

Kaufman:   Maternal  was  Dora  Brown  and  Harry  Brown.   Dora  is  the  Pupko,  her 
maiden  name. 

Glaser:   Who  did  Clara  marry? 

Kaufman:   Isadore  Kaufman. 

Glaser:   When  did  they  come  to  this  country? 

Kaufman:   Early  in  the  1900s;  I'm  not  sure  when,  but  I  think  it  was 
something  like  1905,  1906.   I  remember  stories  where  my 
grandfather  had  come  first  and  was  looking  for  employment.   They 
lost  touch;  evidently  he  had  sent  my  grandmother  the  funds  to 
come.   She  came  by  boat  and  didn't  know  where  he  was.   The  boat 
captain  was  from  Mankato,  Minnesota.   So  he  said,  "If  you  don't 
have  a  place  to  go  and  you  can't  find  your  husband,  you  can  come 
to  Mankato."  They  were  eventually  reunited  in  Mankato.  My 
father  was  born  in  Mankato  in  1907. 

I  think  of  all  the  services  that  we  provide  for  immigrants 
today.   Then,  they  had  nothing. 

My  grandfather  had  been  conscripted  into  the  Russian  Army, 
which  for  a  Jew  was  like  a  life  sentence.   After  the  Russian- 
Japanese  War,  he  shot  off  his  trigger  finger  as  a  way  to  get  out, 

Subsequently  the  Kaufman  family  moved  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
My  grandfather  Isadore  was  a  laborer  in  the  oil  fields,  and  the 
family  stayed  there.  The  Tulsa  community  had  a  lot  of  people, 
what  we  call  "MDs,"  metal  dealers.  One  way  or  another,  most  of 
them  had  maintained  through  the  next  generation  some  very,  very 
strong  Jewish  commitments  and  leadership  roles . 

Glaser:   Was  there  a  Jewish  community  in  Mankato? 

Kaufman:  Who  knows? 

Glaser:   How  did  they  get  together? 


Kaufman:   I  don't  know  that  part  of  the  story.  Evidently,  they  did  make 
contact. 

Glaser:   You  go  half  way  across  the  continent- 
Kaufman:   He  must  have  traced  the  boat  or  something  like  that.   They 

started  off  in  Mankato,  and  evidently  there  was  land  and  economic 
opportunity  in  Oklahoma,  and  that  was  their  next  stop. 

Glaser:   And  on  your  mother's  side  of  the  family? 

Kaufman:   On  my  mother's  side,  Chicago  was  where  they  had  been. 

Subsequently  my  father's  family  moved  to  Chicago;  that's  where  my 
mother  and  father  met. 

Glaser:    Nobody  in  the  stwatte  [clothing]  business? 

Kaufman:   Yes,  it  was  my  father's  business.   He  had  a  store  in  Chicago. 

Glaser:   In  what  part  of  Chicago  did  you  live? 

Kaufman:  It's  pretty  vague,  because  1  was  young,  but  it  was  in  the  north 
part  of  Chicago.  It  was  Lakeshore  Drive,  somewhere  around  that 
area. 

Glaser:   Do  you  have  brothers  and  sisters? 

Kaufman:   I  do.   I  have  two  brothers;  one  is  an  older  brother  who  lives  in 
Washington,  and  one  is  a  younger  brother  who  lives  in  Florida. 

Glaser:   What  are  their  names? 

Kaufman:   Tave  is  the  older  one.   The  younger  is  David. 

Glaser:    Tave  is  an  unusual  name. 

Kaufman:   It  is.   It's  after  an  uncle  on  my  mother's  side.   His  name  was 
Tavia. 


Tucson,  Arizona// 


Glaser:   What  were  your  mother's  activities? 

Kaufman:  As  was  traditional  then,  a  housewife  and  mother.   Both  my  parents 
were  very  active  in  Jewish  affairs.  My  father  was  also  involved 
in  general  community  organizations  and  politics.   I  think  you 


could  count  on  a  handful  of  the  number  of  Jewish  leaders  in  the 
community.   So  they  were  both  active  and  my  mother  was  involved 
in  Hadassan,  the  temple  sisterhood,  et  cetera.  My  father  was 
often  chairman  of  the  UJA  [United  Jewish  Appeal]  drive  in  Tucson. 
I  think  he  was  very  active  in  the  Anti-Defamation  League.   He  was 
also  involved  in  a  lot  of  other  community  things,  many  of  the 
health  drives.   He  was  extremely  active  in  desegregating  the 
schools  in  Tucson.  My  mother  and  father  were  both  quite  active, 
but  my  mother  was  basically  a  mother  and  a  housewife.   With  three 
wild  kids  it  was  a  full-time  job.  My  father  was  away  a  lot  on 
business,  or  because  of  his  health. 


Anti-Semitism 


Glaser:   Was  there  anti-Semitism  in  Tucson? 

Kaufman:   Yes,  somewhat.   I  remember  occasions  when  even  in  the  little  two- 
room  school  I  attended  I  had  fights  over  being  Jewish.   One  of 
our  neighbors  up  in  the  hills  was  Westbrook  Pegler,  a  dyed-in-the 
wool  anti-Semite.   We  used  to  talk  about  that  all  the  time.   My 
dad  was  always  upset  with  him. 

Glaser:   He  was  about  as  far  right  as  you  could  get.   I  can  remember 

reading  his  columns.   His  columns  were  syndicated.   He  was  very 
well  known  in  that  period,  unfortunately. 

Kaufman:   At  a  later  date  we  moved  down  into  town.   I  can  remember 

incidents  we  had  in  town,  where  we  had  kids  of  neighbors  who  did 
anti-Semitic  things,  threw  things  at  our  house  or  painted  them. 
But  basically  we  didn't  have  serious  concerns.   It's  not  the  same 
as  San  Francisco,  but  many  of  the  civic  and  business  leaders  were 
Jewish  just  as  they  are  here. 

If 

Glaser:   You  had  all  of  your  schooling  in  Tucson?  Not  college. 

Kaufman:  Yes,  all  of  my  pre-college  schooling  was  in  Tucson.  We 

originally  moved  up  into  the  foothills  of  the  Catalina  mountains . 
It  was  a  two-room  school.   Each  row  was  a  grade,  and  I  probably 
have  the  fondest  memories  of  that  school's  teachers  of  any,  until 
getting  to  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Glaser:   That  sounds  as  if  you  were  away  from  the  city  center.  Why  were 
you  that  far  away? 


Kaufman:  My  parents  loved  it  up  in  the  hills,  called  the  Catalinas. 
Glaser:   Was  it  a  matter  of  your  father's  health? 

Kaufman:   No,  there  was  lots  of  space  around,  lots  of  cactus  and  wildlife. 
For  example,  after  school  we  would  come  home  and  sit  on  our  fence 
and  watch  like  a  wildcat  carry  some  animal  away,  and  we  would 
watch  snakes  and  big  spiders,  tarantulas,  and  all  that.   That  was 
our  nature  education  after  school. 

Glaser:    It  sounds  fabulous. 
Kaufman:   Yes,  it  was. 

Glaser:   Were  you  in  an  area  where  there  weren't  kids  other  than  your 
brothers? 

Kaufman:   That's  a  good  question.   There  were  other  children  around, 

probably  six  or  seven  blocks  away.  The  mode  of  transportation 

was  that  one  of  the  kids  would  have  a  horse,  and  there  would  be 

three  or  four  of  us  that  would  jump  on  one  horse,  and  we'd  go  and 
visit  somebody  else  or  walk. 

Glaser:   I  get  the  picture  that  there  were  no  sidewalks. 

Kaufman:   No,  really  no  sidewalks.   There  was  sort  of  one  central  paved 
road,  then  your  own  road  led  off  from  that. 


Religious  Affiliation 


Glaser:   As  a  family,  what  sort  of  activities  did  you  have? 

Kaufman:  Well,  temple  was  very  central.   Not  geographically,  but  it  was 
important. 

Glaser:   It  was  a  temple  rather  than  a  shull 

Kaufman:   It  was  a  temple.   In  Tucson,  there  was  an  old-time  temple.   The 

pattern  there  was  not  unlike  many  other  Jewish  communities  around 
America  where  in  the  1800s  there  were  Jews  that  came  in  to 
establish  stores.   Not  department  stores  then,  but  small  stores 
and  then  they  became  department  stores.  Many  of  them  in  Tucson 
converted  to  other  religions,  but  they  did  establish  a  temple 
then,  it  was  probably  in  the  mid- 1800s. 


When  we  first  belonged  to  that  temple,  it  was  in  an  old  part 
of  town.   I  guess  the  typical  pattern  of  development,  where  a 
location  had  been  nice,  then  changed,  and  the  city  temple  was 
still  there.   Subsequently  it  moved  to  where  the  Jewish 
population  was. 

So  temple  was  important.   I  have  good  memories  of  a  rabbi 
that  was  there.  His  name  was  Joe  Gumbiner.  He  eventually  taught 
at  Berkeley,  I  think  in  religious  studies.   I  don't  know  if  he's 
still  alive,  but  at  the  time  I  remember  he  used  to  pick  us  up  in 
his  car.   I  have  nice  memories  of  that. 

Glaser:   What  did  you  do  for  bar  mitzvah? 

Kaufman:   I  didn't  have  a  bar  mitzvah.   Both  of  my  brothers  were  bar 

mitzvah.   I  resisted  it,  and  I  think  my  parents  had  the  wisdom 
not  to  push  it.   I  subsequently,  at  age  forty,  had  a  bar  mitzvah 
in  Israel,  at  Masada.   But  that's  another  story  to  get  into. 

Glaser:   Why  at  that  point  did  you  not  want  a  bar  mitzvah? 

Kaufman:   It  beats  me.   I  may  have  felt  insecure  in  knowing  Hebrew.   It 

could  be  a  zillion  things.   I  do  remember  that  I  always  got  all 
sorts  of  prizes  and  awards  at  Sunday  school  for  Jewish  studies, 
things  like  you  win  at  a  carnival,  I  guess.   But  when  it  came  to 
bar  mitzvah,  I  didn't  do  it. 

Something  that  I  think  is  significant:  I  heard  many  Jews  say 
that  when  they  grew  up  in  the  forties  they  didn't  know  what  was 
going  on  in  Europe,  the  Holocaust,  and  what  was  happening  to  the 
Jewish  population.  My  father,  on  his  mothers'  side  (the  Ochs 
side),  had  an  uncle  in  a  small  town  outside  of  Berlin.   Evidently 
the  uncle  was  quite  well  to  do,  had  "paved  the  streets  of  the 
city,"  and  provided  all  kinds  of  services  for  the  people  there. 
My  father  got  him  out  in  the  late  thirties  to  go  to  Palestine. 
There  were  about  ten  members  of  that  family. 

When  you're  really  young,  you  don't  remember  a  lot  of  those 
key  things  that  make  an  impression  on  you.   But  I  can  remember 
often  at  dinner,  sitting  up  in  the  mountains  in  Arizona  in  the 
forties,  and  my  father  frequently  saying  how  terrible  he  felt 
that  he  couldn't  get  more  of  his  family  out  of  Europe.  We  talked 
about  what  was  going  on.  When  I  hear  people  saying,  especially 
from  cosmopolitan  communities,  that  they  didn't  know  what  was 
going  on,  I'm  just  flabbergasted. 

I  think  my  mother  and  father  had  this  very  strong  Jewish 
commitment.  So  what  I'm  doing  today  just  feels  very  natural. 
We're  all  a  result  of  our  experiences  and  influences  in  families 


and  so  on.   I'm  getting  off  the  subject  a  bit,  but  if  parents 
today  would  just  realize  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  just  set  the 
example,  this  concern  about  continuity  wouldn't  be  such  a  great 
concern. 

Glaser:   That's  right. 

Kaufman:   I  recently  found  a  Tucson  Jewish  Community  yearbook  from 

1947/1948.   It  shows  my  dad  on  the  Executive  Board,  Palestine 
Agencies  Committee,  chair  of  public  relations,  one  of  the  top 
givers .   The  book  shows  a  75  percent  campaign  goal  increase  from 
47/48;  about  75  percent  for  overseas;  and  shows  everyone's  gifts, 
including  "Tave,  Ronny,  and  David  Kaufman  $50"  for  1947. 

There  is  another  event  that  I  remember  during  that  period  in 
Tucson.   If  you  can  believe  it,  there  was  a  naval  training  base 
in  the  middle  of  the  desert.  They  took  over  the  University  of 
Arizona  for  this,  so  they  had  a  naval  training  facility.   My 
father  joined  the  navy  and  was  given  a  commission  as  a  pretty 
high  officer  who  was  going  to  go  to  the  quartermasters  because  he 
had  run  stores. 

Glaser:   At  what  point  was  this? 

Kaufman:   This  was  in  1943,  or  something  like  that.   He  hid  his  health 

problems  from  the  navy,  and  in  the  meantime  we  made  arrangements 
to  sell  our  home  and  move  down  to  the  city,  move  down  into  the 
valley  and  all  that.   Then  they  found  out  about  his  health,  so  I 
guess  they  couldn't  keep  him.  He  felt  strongly  about  going  off 
to  fight  or  do  whatever  people  did  at  that  time  to  help  the  war 
effort. 


Schooling 


Glaser: 
Kaufman: 


Tell  me  about  your  schooling  in  Tucson. 

The  first  four  grades  were  in  a  two-room  school.   I  remember  the 
names  of  the  teachers  and  the  fact  that  everybody  got  a  lot  of 
personal  attention.   It  was  probably  about  a  mile's  walk  from  the 
house.  As  an  aside,  my  mother  would  always  say,  when  we  were  on 
the  way  to  school,  "Watch  out  for  the  snakes,  stay  on  the  road." 
So  one  day  I  took  a  short  cut;  I  thought  I'd  save  a  little  time, 
and  I  came  face  to  face  with  this  huge  king  snake.   The  snake 
went  one  direction,  and  I  ran  the  other.  After  that,  I 
remembered  what  my  mother  said,  which  was,  "Stay  on  the  road. 
Keep  on  the  path."   (Maybe  that  can  have  many  meanings  in  life). 


Glaser:   They're  supposed  to  be  even  more  dangerous  than  rattlers. 

Kaufman:   I  don't  think  so.  They're  big,  but  I  don't  think  they  go  for 

humans.   But  when  you're  a  little  kid,  they  can  scare  you.   So  we 
moved  into  town  and  I  went  to  grade  school  just  a  block  or  two 
from  our  house.  Mansfield  Junior  High  School.  Tucson  Senior 
High  School  was  at  the  time  the  only  high  school  in  that  whole 
area,  and  it  was  gigantic.   It  was  bigger  than  the  University  of 
Arizona,  at  that  time.   It  had  a  campus,  it  had  two  shifts.   So 
the  transition  from  Tucson  High  School  to  Berkeley  was  very 
comfortable.   From  one  campus  to  another. 

Glaser:   What  were  your  favorite  subjects? 

Kaufman:   I  can't  even  remember. 

Glaser:   It  made  a  great  impression  [laughter]. 

Kaufman:  Actually,  dropping  any  veil  of  modesty,  I  skipped  twice  in  grade 
school.   I  always  made  good  grades.   I  was  just  anxious  to  get 
out  of  high  school.   I  would  go  from  high  school  to  work. 

Glaser:   What  kind  of  work? 

Kaufman:   I  worked  for  my  father.   He  had  a  men's  store  in  Tucson.   I  would 
work  in  the  stock  room,  or  selling,  or  whatever  he  had  me  doing. 
Again,  it  was  a  good  lesson.  My  brothers  and  I  started  working 
when  we  were  maybe  seven  or  eight  years  old.   When  we  wanted 
something,  we  had  to  work  for  it.   That's  pretty  basic,  but 
sometimes  we  lose  sight  of  that. 

Glaser:   Did  you  have  time  for  any  after-school  activities? 

Kaufman:  No,  I  didn't.   That  may  be  why  when  I  got  to  Berkeley  I  majored 
in  activities,  which  we  will  get  into  at  a  later  time.   I  would 
go  from  work  to  study  to  school  to  work,  and  that  was  pretty  much 
the  cycle.   So  I  was  quite  anxious  to  finish  high  school  and  get 
out  of  Tucson,  to  seek  my  fame  and  fortune. 

Glaser:  Did  Tucson  feel  like  it  was  too  small  for  you? 

Kaufman:  I  never  thought  of  it  that  way;  I  was  just  anxious  to  get  going. 

Glaser:  To  get  out  into  the  world. 

Kaufman:  Yes. 


II   UC  BERKELEY 


Decision  Not  to  Study  Medicine 


Glaser:   What  made  you  decide  on  UC  Berkeley? 

Kaufman:  My  father's  closest  friend,  who  I  called  uncle,  was  the  head  of 

the  serum  center  at  Michael  Reese  Hospital  in  Chicago.   His  name 
was  Sidney  Levinson.  As  a  kid  we  would  visit  there,  and  he  would 
sit  and  talk  about  his  experience  and  talk  about  what  he  was 
doing.   He  did  some  of  the  early  work  on  polio.  And  I  thought 
that  I'd  like  to  do  that,  be  a  doctor.   It  made  a  big  impression 
on  me. 

Our  family  doctor  said  the  best  medical  school  on  the  West 
Coast  was  UCSF,  and  if  you  want  to  get  into  UCSF,  you'd  be  wise 
to  go  to  Berkeley.   So  it  was  logical  to  me.  Actually,  I  was 
accepted  to  a  number  of  schools  on  the  East  and  West  Coast,  but 
Berkeley  seemed  great.  We  had  come  to  visit  it  a  year  before. 
We  had  come  out  of  the  desert,  with  a  pretty  bland  character  to 
it.  And  when  you  see  the  bay  and  San  Francisco  for  the  first 
time,  it  makes  a  dramatic  impression.   I  was  then  fifteen,  and 
when  I  went  to  Berkeley  I  just  turned  seventeen,  and  it  made  a 
big  impression  on  me. 

Glaser:   You  must  have  been  hooked,  absolutely  hooked. 

Kaufman:   Yes.   I'm  going  to  tell  you  an  aside  story.   I'm  assuming  that 

things  that  happen  in  one's  early  life  have  some  bearing  on  later 
character.   I'll  tell  you  a  story  about  something  I  found  out 
much  later,  but  it  goes  back  to  one  of  my  childhood  stories.   My 
field  is  recycling  buildings.  When  my  mother  died  in  1991,  I 
found  a  little  notebook  that  my  father  had  kept.  This  goes  back 
to  when  I  was  four  or  five  years  old.   It  said,  "Ronny  keeps 
everything  he  finds  on  the  street—newspapers,  sticks,  leaves-- 
and  he  puts  them  under  his  bed.   He's  going  to  make  use  of  and  do 
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Glaser: 


Kaufman : 


something  with  them.   So  we  have  to  trick  him  into  thinking  that 
we're  selling  them,  just  to  keep  the  place  from  being  cluttered." 

If  you  look  around  this  office,  this  is  "clean."  Today  is  a 
clean  day.  We  threw  out  stacks  of  stuff.  But  it  turned  out 
that's  really  what  I  have  done  with  my  life,  re-use  old  things, 
in  this  case  old  buildings. 


It  also  bespeaks  of  valuing  old  things, 
valuing  old  things. 


not  just  collecting  but 


I  agree  with  that,  because  history  is  one  of  the  subjects  that  I 
liked  and  was  one  of  my  undergraduate  majors.   Also  something 
that  I  really  believe  is  you  learn,  not  necessarily  exactly,  but 
you  learn  a  lot  by  studying  history. 

Glaser:   What  was  your  major? 

Kaufman:   History  and  political  science,  and  my  major  was  activities.   I 
was  involved  in  those  days  in  just  about  everything  where  there 
was  a  meal  involved.  When  you're  on  a  tight  budget,  you  have  to 
figure  out  how  to  eat.   I  belonged  to  a  fraternity  house  and  was 
very  involved  in  what  was  going  on. 


Campus  Activities 


Glaser:   As  a  seventeen-year-old  freshman,  didn't  your  age  make  it  hard 
for  you  socially? 

Kaufman:   It's  interesting,  I  didn't  learn  till  much  later  in  life  that 
being  the  middle  child  and  being  young  and  whatever,  was  a 
detriment.   I  just  went  about  my  business.   I  was  very  lucky  to 
have  what  was  called  then  a  "big  brother"  at  the  fraternity 
house,  a  fellow  named  Ron  Ostrow.  Ron  took  me  around,  took  me 
under  his  wing,  and  before  I  knew  it  I  was  an  officer  of  an  event 
or  organization  or  chairing  it  or  something  like  that.   So  things 
just  happen. 

Glaser:   Which  fraternity  was  that? 

Kaufman:   ZBT.  Again  that  was  really  by  accident.   I  got  to  Berkeley  early 
and  walked  into  the  fraternity  house,  which  was  totally  vacant. 
I  heard  a  dog  howling.   It  was  this  monster-size  dog.  As  you 
probably  know,  in  Berkeley  in  those  days  the  fraternities  all  had 
these  big  dogs.  We  became  instant  friends.   It  was  hungry,  I  fed 
it.  We  stayed  friends  for  four  years.   I  joined  that  house  not 
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really  knowing  much  about  it,  sort  of  by  intuition.  It  turned 
out,  scholastically  and  athletics  and  activities,  to  be  a  very 
positive  influence  in  my  life. 

Glaser:   Could  you  go  there  before  pledging? 

Kaufman:   Yes,  I  went  there  and  camped  out.   But  then  you  had  to  pledge 
officially,  so  I  did. 

Glaser:   Who  were  your  favorite  teachers?  Can  you  remember  them? 

Kaufman:   I  could  if  I  had  to.   In  fact,  one  of  them  from  business  school 
is  still  around,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  often  in 
connection  with  the  Osher  Foundation.   Fred  Balderston.  There 
was  a  history  professor  who  was  exceptional.   I  have  to  think 
about  that.   His  name  was  Rappaport.   I  especially  liked  Julian 
Towster  in  Russian  Studies. 

Glaser:   What  were  some  of  your  other  social  things,  other  than  eating? 

Kaufman:   If  you  want  the  laundry  list,  I  was  chairman  of  Homecoming, 

president  of  the  Interfraternity  Council.  That  was  a  time  when 
there  were  fifty-four  houses  and  that  was  the  dominant  force,  and 
a  very  civilized  force,  on  the  campus.   I  was  chairman  of  Cal 
Club,  which  was  a  personal  appointment  by  Robert  Gordon  Sproul. 

Glaser:    It  sounds  like  an  honorary  office. 

Kaufman:   Yes,  it  was  work- involved,  but  it  was  also  an  honor  to  be 

appointed  to.   The  Golden  Bears  Society—are  you  familiar  with 
it?   I  don't  know  how  it  functions  today,  but  it  was  essentially 
a  group  of  people  from  around  the  campus,  and  part  of  its 
function  was  to  make  policy.   The  same  thing  with  Cal  Club. 
There  was  a  Cal  Club  on  each  campus.  The  idea  was  to  have  this 
communication  between  campuses  and  try  to  get  student  input  to 
administration  and  academic  policies. 

Glaser:   You  definitely  sound  like  a  leader. 

Kaufman:   It  was  exciting  and  somehow  it  all  came  together. 


Marriage  to  Barbara  Kassner,  195511 


Glaser:   Tell  me  about  your  marriage, 
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Kaufman:   Okay.   What  happened  is  that  often  I  would  go  back  to  Tucson  for 
vacation,  and  one  Thanksgiving  (I  think  I  was  a  sophomore  at  the 
time)  my  older  brother  fixed  me  up  with  somebody  he  thought  I 
would  like.   That  was  Barbara,  now  my  wife.   It  really  was  love 
at  first  sight,  and  we  had  a  long-distance  romance  for  two  years. 

Glaser:   Why  was  she  going  to  school  in  Tucson? 

Kaufman:   She  was  from  Milwaukee  and  had  had  asthma  at  the  time,  so  I  guess 
her  parents  wanted  her  to  go  to  school  there.  We  met,  we  had  a 
long-distance  romance  and  then  got  married  in  January  of  '55, 
which  would "ve  been  in  the  last  semester  of  my  senior  year. 

Glaser:   That's  most  unusual,  to  be  married  while  you're  still  going  to 
school. 

Kaufman:   I  was  all  of  twenty,  and  she  was  twenty-one,  and  I  had  to  get  my 
parents'  signature.  At  the  time  I  thought  I  was  a  big  shot,  but 
when  you  look  back  on  it  you  realize  that  it's  a  very  young  age 
to  get  married.   But  we  have  essentially  grown  together.   She 
didn't  have  the  same  kind  of  Jewish  background  that  I  had,  but 
again  that  has  grown  over  the  years . 

I  don't  know  whether  it's  appropriate  now  to  bring  this  up, 
but  Barbara  actually  left  college  at  the  end  of  her  sophomore 
year  to  go  to  work  and  then  went  back  to  school  at  the  University 
of  San  Francisco  (I  believe  it  was  1990)  to  finish  up  her  degree. 
She  wrote  her  religious  autobiography1  at  that  time,  and  I 
actually  wanted  to  read  from  that  because  I  think  the  philosophy 
that  she's  expressing,  that  she  grew  into,  so  to  speak,  tells  a 
lot  about  the  way  I  feel  and  the  way  we  both  feel. 

All  right,  so  we're  back  at  Berkeley. 
Glaser:   With  Barbara? 
Kaufman:  With  Barbara. 

Glaser:   Where  did  you  live  at  the  time  and  how  did  you  manage  to  support 
yourself  and  a  wife? 

Kaufman:   Before  that,  let  me  tell  you  about  our  honeymoon. 

Glaser:   You  might  want  to  tell  me  about  the  wedding  before  you  tell  me 
about  the  honeymoon. 


'See  appendix. 
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Kaufman:   The  wedding  was  in  January  in  Milwaukee,  extremely  cold.   My  best 
man,  my  cousin  Don  Newman,  was  very  drunk.   I  remember  an  uncle, 
who  was  quite  a  character,  took  Don  and  me  outside  in  the  snow. 
He  took  Don's  coat  off,  and  you  could  actually  see  him  sobering 
up  as  if  it  was  a  tuning  fork  shaking.   Sober  enough  to  find  the 
ring.   We  took  the  train  to  Chicago  that  night  after  the  wedding, 
and  my  mother's  family  from  Chicago  was  on  one  end  of  the  car,  we 
were  on  the  other,  and  they  were  teasing  us  a  lot. 

We  actually  picked  up  a  car,  a  Studebaker,  from  the  factory 
in  Indiana.  Maybe  I'm  getting  my  stories  a  little  confused  but  I 
seem  to  remember  that  we  drove  to  Los  Angeles.  The  purpose  of 
that  was  that  there  was  a  Cal  Club  convention  at  UCLA,  and 
because  I  was  chairman  of  Cal  Club,  I  had  to  preside  over  it.   So 
that  was  part  of  our  honeymoon. 

We  also  went  to  Las  Vegas  where  I  got  thrown  out  of  the 
casino  for  being  underage.   With  a  pocketful  of  fake  IDs,  I  gave 
them  the  real  one.  When  we  were  driving  back  to  Berkeley,  we  got 
hit  by  a  drunken  farmer  in  broad  daylight  at  an  intersection  in 
King  City,  California,  and  spent  three  days  in  a  hospital.  And 
that's  how  we  ended  our  honeymoon. 

Glaser:   How  seriously  hurt  were  both  of  you? 

Kaufman:   Oh,  we  had  whiplash  and  we  were  stiff  and  all  that.   I  hit  the 

steering  wheel  and  hurt  my  head  or  got  a  concussion  or  whatever. 
But  those  were  the  days  when  people  weren't  too  litigious,  you 
just  wanted  to  get  well  and  get  out  of  the  hospital. 

You  asked  where  we  lived  and  I  can  remember  our  first  place 
was  like  a  little  attic  room  above  somebody's  home,  with  a 
separate  outside  stairway.   It  was  on  the  west  side  of  campus. 
Barbara  worked  at  the  Emporium  then.  You  really  didn't  need  much 
money.   We  had  tuition  and  nobody  thought  of  health  insurance  or 
insurance  or  anything  else.  We  had  Adolph's  meat  tenderizer  to 
make  shoe  leather  into  edible  meat  and  that  was  good  enough. 

Glaser:   Did  you  know  in  what  direction  you  wanted  to  go  when  you 
graduated? 

Kaufman:  Actually,  out  of  curiosity,  I  had  interviewed  at  a  number  of 
large  companies.   In  those  days,  people  thought  that  large 
companies  were  great  security  and  all  that.  And  I  guess,  because 
I  had  grown  up  in  an  entrepreneurial  environment,  I  turned  down 
some  job  offers  and  went  back  to  Tucson  to  work  for  my  father. 
He  had  a  men's  store  there. 
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In  the  retail  business,  if  you're  going  to  sell  a  small  item 
(in  those  days  let's  say  a  five-dollar  tie),  you  buy  it,  you 
receive  it,  you  price  it,  you  display  it,  advertise  it,  you  sell 
it,  and  you  hope  you  can  collect  for  it,  and  all  that.   If  that 
type  of  enormous  effort  goes  into  one  retail  sale,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I'd  want  to  deal  in  something  that  was  of  much  greater 
magnitude. 


Graduate  School  of  Business 


Kaufman:   Soon  after  that,  a  friend  of  mine,  his  name  is  Arnie  Cohn,  who 

was  a  fraternity  brother  here  in  San  Francisco,  called  and  said, 
"There's  a  great  new  MBA  program  at  Berkeley  that  just  started." 
Professor  Paul  Wendt  was  starting  what  was  called  real  estate 
research  in  the  graduate  business  school.  Arnie  was  going  to 
take  that,  and  did  I  want  to  come  back?  Barb  and  I  discussed  it, 
and  it  didn't  take  very  long  for  us  to  decide  that  our  home 
really  was  here  in  the  Bay  Area,  and  so  we  came  back  here  in  '57 
to  go  to  graduate  school. 

Glaser:   Was  that  a  two-year  course? 
Kaufman:  Yes,  it  was  a  two-year  program. 

At  that  time,  Barbara  worked  for  Pan  American  in  the  sales 
office,  which  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  do  traveling  at  almost 
no  cost  at  all.   Those  were  probably  the  best  meals  we  had  in  a 
year,  on  the  planes.  We  were  able  to  go  to  South  America  and  to 
Europe  at  off-season  on  standby  and  all  that. 

I  worked  as  a  janitor  in  the  UC  physics  building.   To  me,  it 
seemed  like  it  was  a  reward  for  having  been  active  on  campus. 
They  would  give  you  an  assignment,  say  six  hours  to  do  your  job, 
and  a  cart  and  all  that.  And  anybody  who  hustled  a  little  bit 
could  do  the  work  in  one  or  two  hours .  What  I  would  do  is  go 
into  the  Nobel  Laureate  offices  with  my  cart  and  my  books  and  do 
my  studies  there.   I  felt  like  I  was  floating  above  the  desks  to 
look  around  these  large  offices  and  the  bookshelves.   This  was  in 
the  old  physics  building.   I  think  it's  Le  Conte  or  something 
like  that. 

Glaser:   Do  you  have  some  more  recollections  of  that  time? 

Kaufman:  Also,  Paul  Wendt  was  extremely  kind  to  me  in  the  sense  that  he 

was  an  excellent  teacher  and  did  a  lot  of  his  teaching  out  in  the 
field.   So  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  seeing  properties  and  talking 
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with  companies  out  of  the  classroom.   I  did  appraisal  work; 
probably  the  strongest  base  you  can  get  in  real  estate  is  to  know 
value  and  appraisals.   In  those  days,  as  an  assistant  I'd  get 
like  $100  for  a  report,  which  I  thought  was  very  big.   He  also 
helped  me  arrange  a  fellowship  from  a  company  called  the  Glickman 
Corporation  in  New  York.   It  was  a  modest  fellowship,  I  think  it 
was  only  $350  or  $400.  But  again  that  was  big  money  in  those 
days.   It  was  enough  to  get  by  for  quite  a  few  months.   Those 
were  wonderful  days  and  very  intensive  learning. 

Glaser:   It  sounds  as  if  things  were  really  breaking  very  well  for  you. 

Kaufman:   I  sort  of  believe  in  fate.  Most  of  the  things  that  have  happened 
in  my  life  I  have  not  sought.   They  were  just  sort  of  there.   I 
guess  I  had  enough  alertness  to  recognize  that  they  were  there 
and  to  go  ahead  and  take  them. 

Another  person  that  I  wanted  to  mention  was  Sherman  Maisel, 
who  was  a  professor  in  the  business  school.  Maisel  eventually 
went  on  to  be  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  is  still  a  very 
highly  respected  economist.  When  it  was  time  to  do  my  master's 
paper,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  cinch  because  I  was  so  close  to 
Paul  Wendt.   I  thought  it  would  be  very  easy  for  me.  Wendt  goes 
on  sabbatical,  and  Maisel  makes  me  do  it  over  six  times.   In  the 
days  when  you  had  to  type  each  page,  that  was  maddening. 

At  the  time,  I  was  very  upset  with  him.  What  he  did  was  to 
give  me  the  ability  to  sit  down  and  write  clearly  without 
rambling  (as  I'm  doing  now).   But  he  really  did  me  quite  a  favor, 
and  we  still  see  each  other  occasionally. 

Glaser:   Why  did  you  choose  to  go  into  real  estate? 

Kaufman:  At  that  time,  I  specifically  wanted  industrial  real  estate, 

because  I  wanted  to  work  with  business  and  solve  problems  as  they 
related  to  large  assets  or  large  capital  items.   I  really  felt 
that  that's  a  challenging  area  where  one  could  do  well.   If  you 
had  an  hour  of  labor,  you  were  dealing  with  a  unit  that  had  large 
value  to  it. 

Glaser:   Did  your  association  with  Professor  Wendt  have  anything  to  do 
with  that  decision? 

Kaufman:   Oh  no,  I  should  go  back  to  earlier  in  the  tape.   The  actual 

course  was  real  estate  research.   So  the  specialty  in  real  estate 
was  specifically  why  I  came  back  to  Berkeley.   It  was  in  the 
business  school.  My  father  thought,  "Well,  if  you're  going  to 
graduate  school,  you're  going  to  be  a  teacher."  I  said,  "No, 
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what  I  want  to  do  is  learn  all  about  finance  and  economics  with  a 
specialty  in  real  estate  and  eventually  to  go  into  business." 
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III   PERSONAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  INFLUENCES 
[Interview  2:  March  27,  1996] II 

Total  Commitment  and  Jewish  Identity 


Glaser:   You  wanted  to  talk  about  your  philosophy  and  the  people  who  have 
been  an  influence  on  you. 

Kaufman:   I  think  as  a  prelude  to  the  chronological  history  there  are 

personal  philosophies  that  I  have  that  have  influenced  the  way 
I've  acted  and  been  involved,  and  people  that  have  set  an  example 
for  me  who  I  think  bear  mentioning.   I  guess  a  major  concept  that 
I  have  is  that  if  I  commit  to  something  it  really  is  a  total 
commitment.   Federation  is  an  example  where  it  really  has  been  a 
way  of  life  and  an  extended  family  for  me. 

There ' s  the  story  of  the  chicken  and  the  pig  that  go  for  a 
walk  and  stop  at  a  restaurant,  look  at  the  menu,  and  the  chicken 
says,  "Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  we  had  some  ham  and  eggs  for 
breakfast?"  The  pig  says,  "For  you  that's  a  contribution,  for  me 
that ' s  a  total  commitment . "  I  think  that  total  commitment  is 
really  the  way  I  look  at  the  things  that  I  do  in  my  life. 

I  also  am  personally  conscious  of  the  Jewish  identity  that  I 
carry  in  the  community.   I  feel  that  in  my  daily  dealings  in 
business  and  volunteer  work  outside  the  Jewish  community  I  try 
very  hard  to  do  a  quality  job  and  to  set  as  ethical  a  standard  as 
possible,  because  I  think  that's  a  responsibility.   To  me,  an 
important  part  of  being  Jewish  is  setting  that  kind  of  example. 

A  related  influence  is  the  very  simple  concept  of  doing  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you.  Often  in  my  dealings, 
could  be  committee  meetings  or  whatever,  I  try  to  put  myself  in 
somebody  else's  shoes,  and  it  may  be  because  of  that  I  seem  to 
seldom  get  into  arguments  with  people  I  deal  with  and  have  never 
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been  sued  by  anybody.   And  in  this  litigious  era  that  we  live  in, 
that's  an  accomplishment. 

I  also  think  that  family  is  an  extremely  important  influence 
in  that  regard.  The  example  that  my  folks  set,  about  being 
involved  both  in  civic  and  in  Jewish  affairs,  made  it  very  easy 
and  very  natural  for  me  to  be  involved  in  the  San  Francisco 
Jewish  community.   I  hope  by  the  same  token  that  my  children  and 
my  spouse,  Barbara,  have  seen  that  same  example.   1  certainly 
know  that  they  do  follow  it.  We  can  talk  about  that  later. 

Another  concept  that  is  important  to  me  is  that  I  think  one 
person  can  make  a  difference.  There  are  any  number  of  examples 
of  small  and  large  incidents  where  if  you  really  get  involved  and 
have  a  commitment  that  uses  your  skills  and  imagination,  problems 
can  be  solved  at  any  level. 


Importance  of  Humor  and  Art 


Kaufman:   Humor  is  another  item  that  has  been  important  to  me.  At  home,  as 
a  kid  growing  up,  we  always  seemed  to  see  the  Our  Gang  films  or 
Marx  Brothers  or  whatever.   It  seems  to  me  that  so  many  people 
one  deals  with  are  so  full  of  themselves  that  when  you  introduce 
humor  it  sort  of  defuses  that,  and  you  can  get  on  with  the  real 
business.   I  certainly  found  in  our  board  meetings  when  there 
were  some  very  serious  issues  we  talked  about,  that  by 
introducing  some  elements  of  humor,  it  seemed  to  make  things  go 
smoother. 

Glaser:   Did  your  parents  have  a  good  sense  of  humor? 

Kaufman:   Oh  they  did,  yes.  Yes.  My  father  was  especially  good  at  telling 
jokes,  dialect  jokes  and  Yiddish  jokes  and  things  like  that.  And 
he  always  had  humor  records  around  the  house  as  well.   Art  is 
something  else  that  I  think  is  important.  Art  has  been  an 
important  influence  in  my  life  in  the  sense  that  the  way  you  look 
at  people  and  objects  can  change  quite  a  bit  if  you  look  for 
beauty  in  people  and  in  objects.  An  example  is  looking  at  a  leaf 
as  just  a  leaf,  or  looking  at  a  leaf  which  has  many  colors  of 
green  and  has  surface  changes  and  textures  and  shadows  and 
whatever.   So  1  think  that  adds  a  dimension. 

Glaser:   Where  did  this  sense  of  art  appreciation  come  from? 

Kaufman:   Some  of  it  I  think  1  saw  at  home.  My  dad  was  an  amateur  artist, 
and  working  in  my  father's  store  I  dealt  with  the  window  trimming 
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even  as  a  kid.   In  that  regard,  you  worked  with  shapes  and  colors 
and  it  has  to  be  good  or  the  item  doesn't  sell.   So  that's  part 
of  it,  and  later  on  going  to  school  at  Berkeley  two  of  the 
courses  which  I  thought  were  going  to  be  snap  courses  actually 
turned  out  to  be  important  to  me:  one,  architectural  history, 
which  I  now  deal  with  on  a  daily  basis  in  my  business  of 
restoring  older  buildings.  The  other  is  art  history,  where  I 
actually  got  the  spark  to  know  what  I  was  thinking  or  feeling 
about  art. 

Subsequent  to  that  I  got  serious  as  an  amateur  artist  when 
on  vacation  one  year  in  Tahoe.  The  kids  were  catching  crawdads 
and  I  was  going  out  of  my  mind  with  boredom—this  was  in  the 
sixties.   I  grabbed  their  colors  and  pads  and  made  some 
paintings.   Barbara  said  that  they  looked  great  and  that  was 
enough  encouragement  to  get  me  going.   To  this  day  I've  been 
serious  about  being  an  amateur  artist. 

Another  item  that  I  don't  know  has  really  a  bearing  on  the 
Jewish  commitment  and  all  that,  but  something  that  I  think  was  an 
important  influence  in  my  life,  is  my  mother  was  quite  musical. 
She  was  always  playing  the  piano  or  singing;  we  had  music  in  the 
house  all  the  time.   I  think  that  appreciating  music  adds  to 
one's  life.   I  can  tell  you  stories  about  when  we  get  into  the 
part  of  growing  up  in  Tucson,  where  the  music  and  doing  good 
deeds,  whatever,  comes  full  circle.   I'll  save  that  for  the 
sequence  of  when  we  get  to  growing  up  in  Tucson. 

The  other  thing  that  I  think  has  been  so  important  to  me  is 
that  I've  really  been  in  contact  with  thousands  of  people  in  the 
Jewish  community.  Unfortunately,  when  you're  dealing  in  that 
many  numbers  you  don't  get  to  know  them  really  well,  but  so  many 
of  them  have  been  like  extended  family  that  that's  enriched  my 
life.   These  are  people  that  are  the  highest  quality  and  I  am 
honored  to  have  as  friends  and  they  have  really  had  an  influence 
on  my  life. 
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IV  ADDITIONAL  FAMILY  BACKGROUND 


Grandparents'  Emigration 


Glaser:   Would  you  want  to  talk  about  growing  up  in  Tucson  now,  because  we 
covered  a  little  bit  and  it  would  be  nice  to  have  more  details. 

Kaufman:  What  I'd  like  to  do  is  to  fill  in  some  of  the  details  of  my 

grandparents,  if  I  could  back  to  that,  because  I  was  a  little 
sketchy  on  that.  As  I  said,  the  fact  that  they  emigrated  from 
Europe  was  the  most  important  opportunity  that  I've  had  in  my 
life.   My  mother's  side  came  from  Leda,  in  what  I  believe  was 
Lithuania  then,  and  the  family  name  was  Pupko.  My  father's  side 
came  from  Russia.  I  think  part  of  my  father's  family  also  came 
from  Germany  because  I  know  my  father's  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Ochs,  and  she  had  a  brother  in  Germany  that  I  referred  to  before. 

My  mother  was  Ruth  Brown.   She  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1908, 
the  daughter  of  Harry  Brown,  and  the  name  actually  was  Bobrowsky. 
As  I  understand  the  story,  when  they  came  through  Ellis  Island 
the  immigration  officer  couldn't  handle  the  name  and  said, 
"You're  Brown,"  and  that  was  it.   That  would  have  been  my 
mother's  father,  my  grandfather.   So  then  his  name  was  Harry 
Brown.   My  grandmother's  name  was  Dora  Pupko.  As  I  told  you,  my 
father  was  born  in  Mankato,  Minnesota.  His  father's  name  was 
Itzhak  Kaufman,  who  was  from  Staro  Constantino,  the  Lenska 
provence  in  Russia.  My  grandmother  on  my  father's  side  was  Clara 
Ochs  from  Gradock,  which  is--the  notes  that  I  have  is  Podolsky 
near  Pzeroskurov.   Part  of  the  Ochs  family  was  in  Germany  and  I 
believe  earlier  I  mentioned  my  father  getting  some  of  the  family 
out  of  Germany  before  the  Holocaust  began. 
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Brothers 


Kaufman:  My  older  brother  is  Tave  Graham,  named  after  Tavia  Granum.   He 
was  born  in  1932.   In  the  Pupko  family  there  was  a  Chaim  Granum 
who  was  a  rabbi  and  I  guess  one  of  the  patriarch's  of  the  Pupko 
family,  and  that  shows  up  in  the  very  sparse  family  tree  that  we 
have.   I  was  born  in  1934  and  I  have  a  brother,  David  Morris,  who 
was  born  in  1938. 


Family  Migrations 


Kaufman:   The  Kaufman  family  went  from  Mankato,  Minnesota  to  Tulsa, 

Oklahoma.   To  this  day  we  have  family  there,  and  it's  remained  a 
very  close-knit  Jewish  community.   It  was  a  community  of 
immigrants  at  that  time  and  many  of  them  have  done  well.   They've 
been  very,  very  involved  in  Jewish  affairs.   I  have  a  cousin 
there  whose  name  is  Don  Newman.  We're  about  the  same  age  and  I 
considered  him  as  if  he  were  a  brother.  We've  gone  to  camp 
together,  gone  to  college  together  and  had  paralleled  ourselves. 
He  was  president  of  the  Tulsa  Federation  and  active  in  UJA  et 
cetera.   I've  also  been  close  to  his  family,  the  Newmans  and  the 
Franks,  and  his  wife  Rita,  and  we  stay  in  close  touch. 

Part  of  the  family  went  to  Kansas  City,  which  would  be  the 
Granoff  family,  and  they  have  been  very  involved  in  Jewish 
affairs.   This  is  an  aside  or  an  example  of  how  this  family  of 
immigrants  seemed  to  have  gotten  involved  in  doing  things:  A.J. 
Granoff,  who  was  an  uncle,  married  to  my  father's  sister,  was  an 
attorney  in  Kansas  City.  He  played  cards  with  Harry  Truman  and 
with  Eddie  Jacobson.  My  uncle  was  a  biblical  scholar,  and  when 
it  came  time  for  the  U.N.  votes  on  the  State  of  Israel,  he 
essentially  programmed  Eddie  Jacobson  as  to  why  Israel  was 
important.   They  sent  Jacobson  off  to  the  White  House  to  talk  to 
Truman  and  explain  to  him,  based  on  Jewish  history  and  what  had 
happened  in  the  Holocaust,  why  Israel  was  important  to  support. 
At  that  time,  our  state  department  was  still  very,  very  anti- 
Semitic  and  anti-Israel.   In  spite  of  that,  our  country  did 
support  the  independence. 

Glaser:   Jacobson  gets  all  the  credit  though. 

Kaufman:   But  he  got  programmed  by  my  uncle.  And  to  this  day  his  son  Loob, 
my  cousin,  and  his  wife  Debby  are  quite  active  in  the  Jewish 
community  and  have  very  strong  ties  to  people  in  Israel.   So  it's 
a  small  family  but  involved. 
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Then  my  father's  family  went  to  Chicago  when  he  was  in  high 
school.   He  met  my  mother  in  Chicago,  where  she  had  been  born, 
and  they  got  married.   He  was  in  business  in  Chicago.   His  health 
was  not  very  good,  and  in  late  1930s  the  family  spent  the  winters 
in  Tucson.   Then  we  moved  there,  I  think  it  was  approximately  in 
1940,  on  a  permanent  basis.   He  still  maintained  a  business  in 
Chicago  for  a  while.   I  wouldn't  call  it  isolation,  but  we  grew 
up  in  the  foothills  of  the  Catalina  mountains  to  the  north  of 
Tucson.   That  was  the  time  in  our  lives  when  we  had  a  lot  of 
nature  around  us,  and  I  have  wonderful  memories  of  the  wildlife. 

I  also  have  very  strong  memories  of  often  talking  at 
dinnertime  about  the  Holocaust.  My  father  was  quite  sad  about 
only  getting  ten  members  of  his  family  out  to  what  was  then 
Palestine  but  not  being  able  to  get  the  rest  of  them  out.   This 
was  the  Ochs  family  that  had  been  actually  quite  a  wealthy  family 
in  a  small  town  outside  of  Berlin,  and  then  of  course  got  wiped 
out.   I  have  the  only  thing  left  from  that  family,  a  Haggadah. 
It  was  printed  in  1920  something  and  it  says  in  English  "Made  in 
Germany"  and  then  "Haggadah,"  which  is  very  nicely  illustrated. 
The  text  is  in  German  and  Hebrew.   But  that's  all  that  I  knew  of 
what's  left. 
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V  MORE  ON  TUCSON 


World  War  II 


Kaufman:   I  grew  up  going  to  a  two-room  school  with  each  grade  being  one 
row  per  grade.  And  I  have  very  fond  memories  of  the  teachers 
there.   1  couldn't  tell  you  much  about  teachers  since  then,  but  I 
guess  those  teachers  gave  us  a  lot  of  personal  attention.   The 
subject  comes  up  of  anti-Semitism  at  that  time  and  I  do  remember 
that  my  dad  was  involved  with  the  ADL  [Anti-Defamation  League] 
and  things  like  that.  Arizona  had  places  that  were  segregated  or 
not  open  to  Jews,  and  I  remember  him  working  on  that.  We  had  a 
neighbor  whose  name  was  Westbrook  Pegler,  who  my  folks  described 
as  a  very  strong  anti-Semite,  and  I  can  remember  the  arguments  my 
dad  would  have  with  and  about  him. 

I  guess  World  War  II  was  the  war  that  everybody  wanted  to 
get  into.  My  dad's  health  was  bad  but  he  did  join  the  navy  at 
that  time  and  was  given  a  commission,  and  we  sold  the  house, 
moved  down  into  the  city,  the  whole  works.   But  as  a  result  of 
finding  out  that  he  was  not  well,  they  kicked  him  out  of  the 
navy. 

Glaser:   How  far  were  you  from  downtown  Tucson? 

Kaufman:   Now  it's  pretty  built  up,  but  then,  I'm  guessing,  it  was  like 
five  miles  out  of  town.   In  those  days  that  was  a  lot  of 
distance,  because  as  soon  as  you  got  out  of  the  core  you  were  on 
dirt  roads  pretty  much.  There  was  one  road  called  Campbell 
Avenue  that  led  up  to  the  foothills.  Typically,  a  big,  big  event 
of  the  week  was  we'd  walk  a  few  miles  to  the  nearest  bus  line, 
take  a  bus  downtown,  which  would  take  probably,  I'm  guessing,  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  so. 

II 
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Glaser:   Did  you  go  into  town  to  watch  the  movies? 

Kaufman:  Yes,  that  was  the  big  event.  My  two  brothers  and  I  would  put  on 
our  big  hats  to  guard  from  the  sun.   Typical  attire  was  a  pair  of 
Levi's  and  plaid  flannel  shirt,  which  I  guess  is  back  in  style 
today,  but  that  was  what  we  grew  up  in. 

Glaser:   Were  you  aware  of  rationing  during  the  war  or  anything  else  that 
impinged  on  you,  aside  from  worrying  about  your  relatives? 

Kaufman:  Yes,  we  had  a  large  back  yard,  and  I  can  remember  that  we  had  a 
victory  garden.  Because  of  gas  rationing,  we  couldn't  get  into 
town  to  do  that  much  shopping,  so  we  grew  all  of  our  own 
vegetables,  which  the  rabbits  and  other  animals  in  the 
neighborhood  shared  with  us. 

There  is  a  memory,  when  you  mentioned  wartime  and  earlier  I 
had  mentioned  music.  The  University  of  Arizona  became  a  naval 
training  base.   It  seems  strange  with  no  water  around,  but  it  was 
an  officers'  training  school.  We  had  our  home  open  every  Friday 
night  and  Saturday  to  Jewish  naval  students  who  would  come  and 
spend  Shabbat  with  us . 

There  was  one  in  particular  who  shared  my  mother's  interest 
in  opera  music.   This  group  would  rotate,  and  so  you  get  to  know 
them  and  then  they'd  be  sent  off  to  war.   I  can't  remember  the 
time  span,  but  we  got  a  huge  box  with  old  opera  records  from 
1903,  1904,  Tetrazzini  and  Galli-Curchi  and  Caruso.   These  were 
the  original  pressings,  they  were  the  RCA  records  that  had  prices 
printed  on  at  three  dollars  per  record,  which  I  guess  in  the 
early  1900s  was  quite  a  lot.  What  had  happened  is  one  of  these 
young  naval  officers  had  gotten  killed  and  left  in  his  will  that 
he  wanted  his  parents  to  send  those  records  to  my  mother. 

Glaser:   How  moving. 

Kaufman:  Yes.   So  you  talk  about  music  and  wartime  and  all  that,  but  these 
are  little  vignettes.   I  can't  remember  a  lot  of  what  has 
happened  in  my  life,  but  that's  something  that  does  stay  with  me. 

Glaser:  It  must  have  been  exciting  for  you  and  for  everyone  in  grade 
school  to  have  all  of  these  men  in  uniform  coming  over  for  a 
weekend . 

Kaufman:  Oh  yes,  yes,  that  was  big  stuff,  we  played  ball  with  them.  We 
had  a  large  house  and  grounds  so  there  was  always  a  lot  of  room 
for  entertaining.   I  have  some  good  memories  of  that. 
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Politics  and  Religion 


Kaufman:   I  guess  my  folks  were  always  involved  in  politics,  and  I'm 

skipping  now  to  after  the  Second  World  War.   But  I  can  remember 
that  both  the  Udalls,  Stewart  and  Moe  were  University  of  Arizona 
basketball  stars  when  they  came  back  from  the  war.   They  both  got 
into  politics  and  my  dad  was  very  much  involved  with  their 
campaigns .  When  we  lived  in  town  we  lived  around  the  corner  from 
the  Moe  Udalls  and  their  five  kids. 

Politics  was  something  that  was  important  and  I  can 
understand  that.   In  support  of  the  State  of  Israel,  we  are  now 
all  involved  in  AIPAC  [American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee], 
the  Jewish  PAC,  whatever,  and  that  example  of  political 
involvement  has  stayed  with  me.  My  dad  had  a  very,  very  nice 
men's  store.  Actually  too  nice  for  Tucson,  because  there  weren't 
a  lot  of  local  people  who  appreciated  it.   There  were  winter 
visitors  there  that  were  customers.  One  customer  was  Earl  Long, 
the  governor  of  Louisiana.   I  can  remember  when  one  Sunday  he 
came  over  to  the  house,  and  my  mother  talked  to  his  wife  about 
Hadassah  and  Hadassah  Hospital.  My  dad  talked  to  him  about  the 
importance  of  creating  a  State  of  Israel.   I  can  remember  very 
distinctly  him  spitting  on  our  living  room  carpet.   Even  as  a  kid 
I  recognized  this  was  a  very  crude  man.   I  played  baseball  out  in 
front  with  his  bodyguard.   So  those  are  some  of  the  memories. 

Glaser:   Tell  me  about  your  family's  involvement  with  religion  in  Tucson 
and  your  own  involvement . 

Kaufman:   Well,  the  Tucson  Jewish  community  really  evolved  from  the  mid- 
1800s  when  there  were  Jewish  merchants  that  started  the  stores 
that  eventually  became  department  stores.   There  was  a  Temple 
Emanu-El  in  Tucson,  to  which  we  belonged;  it  was  Reform.   In 
Chicago,  my  parents  had  belonged  to  a  Conservative  synagogue. 
The  rabbi  we  had,  Joseph  Gumbiner,  was  a  strong  influence  in  my 
thinking,  and  he  would  personally  go  around  and  pick  up  kids  to 
go  to  Sunday  school,  to  religious  school.  He  was  somebody  that  I 
really  looked  up  to.  My  brothers  had  bar  mitzvahs,  I  didn't,  I 
resisted  it,  and  wisely  my  parents  didn't  force  the  issue. 
Subsequently  I  did  have  a  bar  mitzvah  at  Masada  at  age  forty,  so 
everything  in  its  time. 

There  was  probably,  from  what  I  remember,  a  handful  of 
people  active  in  the  Jewish  community,  and  my  parents  were  two  of 
the  people  in  that  handful.   Just  about  every  UJA  [United  Jewish 
Appeal]  campaign  that  I  can  remember  my  dad  was  the  chairman  or 
very  active.   These  were  the  old  fire  and  brimstone  type  of 
campaigns  where  everybody  would  willingly  come  to  the  synagogue 
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and  the  place  was  packed.  They'd  close  the  door,  my  dad  would 
get  up  in  front  of  everybody  and  take  off  his  coat  and  roll  up 
his  sleeves,  and  this  could  go  on  the  whole  evening.   I  remember 
sitting  in  the  back  of  the  room  listening  to  this,  just  as  in 
later  years  our  kids  listened  to  the  parlor  meetings  that  were  at 
our  house  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  He'd  go  person  by  person 
and  say,  "How's  business  this  year?  How'd  you  do?"  It  was  like 
a  group  therapy  session  for  the  whole  community.  Also,  a  book 
was  published  with  each  giver's  name  with  their  giving  history 
for  two  years.  That  was  the  way  it  was  done. 

Glaser:   How  large  was  the  Jewish  community  at  that  time? 

Kaufman:   I  can  only  guess  that  in  that  room  there  were  probably  three 
hundred  people,  four  hundred  people,  something  like  that.   I 
don't  know  what  the  size  of  the  community  was  then.   Tucson 
itself  was  only  about  fifty  thousand  people,  if  that.   This  is 
going  back  into  probably  the  late  forties-- '47,  '48,  '49, 
something  like  that. 

Glaser:   Was  there  interaction  with  the  university  or  was  it  completely 
separate?  You  know  the  business  of  town  and  gown? 

Kaufman:   The  university  was  a  big  economic  engine  in  Tucson,  but  it  was 
smaller  than  our  high  school  in  attendance,  which  was  the  only 
high  school.   This  may  be  part  of  a  later  story,  but  the 
transition  from  high  school  to  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  was  very  easy  because  it  was  a  campus,  it  had  shifts, 
had  different  buildings,  and  it  was  very  large.   By  the  time  I 
went  to  high  school,  it  was  larger  than  the  university.   Today 
the  university  has  grown  so  large  that  it's  just--from  where  we 
lived  in  town  it  used  to  be  probably  ten  blocks  away.  Now  it's 
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probably  more  like  five  or  six  blocks  away, 
that  the  university  has  grown  enormously. 


I  mean  it's  just 


There  are  a  couple  of  other  thoughts  that  I've  got  about 
memories  of  Jewish  involvement,  and  also  going  back  to  this  idea 
that  one  person  can  make  a  difference.   I  remember  that  my  father 
helped  organize  the  national  group  of  merchants,  people  in  the 
clothing  business  to  boycott  Egyptian  cotton.   Part  of  that  was 
trying  to  put  economic  pressure  on  Egypt  to  accept  Israel. 

There  was  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
which  my  family  was  involved  in,  and  again  the  idea  of  having 
strong  ties  to  the  general  community.   I  can  remember  my  father- - 
my  perception—pretty  much  spearheaded  the  desegregation  of  the 
schools  in  Tucson.  He  just  felt  it  was  wrong  that  black  children 
should  be  sent  to  separate  schools  and  worked  very  hard  to  stop 
that. 
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Glaser:   Was  that  difficult  to  do,  was  there  that  much  anti-black 
sentiment? 

Kaufman:   I  think  it  was  pretty  widespread  in  those  days,  in  the  forties, 
yes.   So  that  was  something  that  was  important  to  him.   I  talked 
about  being  influenced  by  what  one  sees  at  home  or  the  example 
that's  set.   I  have  a  memory  of  visiting  in  Tulsa  as  a  kid  in  the 
forties.  My  cousin  and  I  got  on  the  bus  and  we  purposely  sat  in 
the  back  of  the  bus  because  we  thought  segregation  was  wrong.  We 
were  little  kids,  too,  but  somehow  we  thought  it  was  wrong  that 
there  should  be  segregation.   Nothing  happened  to  us,  it  wasn't  a 
big  deal,  but  it  reflected  the  examples  that  we  had  had. 


Working  in  Father's  Store 


Kaufman:  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  pretty  much  went  from  high  school  to  my 
dad's  store  to  work,  which  was  outstanding  training.   It  was  the 
way  of  learning  that  if  you  wanted  something  you  had  to  work  for 
it.   Having  worked  since  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years  old,  it 
was  really  like  a  massive  head  start  in  later  life,  because 
getting  to  Berkeley  having  all  that  work  experience,  I  really 
felt  that  I  was  getting  a  sabbatical  from  work  to  go  to  school. 

Glaser:   You  mentioned  you  had  received  an  award  for  your-- 

Kaufman:   For  window  trimming,  yes.   One  of  the  clothing  companies  had  a 
cash  award  for  a  national  contest  for  trimming  windows,  and 
because  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  I  did  in  my  dad's  store, 
1  won  x  number  of  dollars. 

Glaser:   That's  great,  how  old  were  you? 

Kaufman:   I  was  a  teenager  at  the  time.   The  concept  was  to  put  actual 

pieces  of  fabric  on  the  window  outside  so  people  could  stop  and 
feel  the  fabric,  and  then  there  was  a  piece  of  yarn  attached  to 
the  window  and  going  back  to  the  garment,  so  that  one's  eye  would 
lead  from  the  fabric  to  the  garment. 

Glaser:   Was  that  your  own  idea? 

Kaufman:   Yes,  that  was  a  way  of  drawing  somebody  in,  hopefully  to  make  the 
sale. 

Glaser:   That's  good  merchandising. 

Kaufman:   I  think  I  still  have  retailer  in  my  blood. 
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VI   MORE  ON  UC  BERKELEY 


Campus  Life 


Kaufman:  At  Berkeley  I  spent  no  more  than  a  few  weeks  in  lab  courses  when 
I  decided  pre-med  is  definitely  not  for  me.   I  wasn't  going  to 
spend  the  next  six  or  eight  years  of  my  life  sitting  at  a  lab 
bench  or  confined  to  classes.   I  really  wanted  to  be  out  and 
moving  around,  so  I  switched  from  pre-med  to  history,  political 
science  and  mixed  art  and  architecture  in  with  that.   I  guess  my 
major  was  really  activities  at  Berkeley. 

Glaser:   You're  commenting  on  your  social  life  now? 

Kaufman:   No,  it  wasn't  really  social.   I  had  just  turned  seventeen.   In 
grade  school  I  had  skipped  a  couple  of  grades,  so  I  was  I  guess 
relatively  young,  but  I  didn't  realize  it.   I  was  Just  very 
excited  about  the  Bay  Area  and  about  Berkeley  and  it  was  like 
being  at  a  smorgasbord  because  of  the  scholastic  choices  and 
diverse  people  at  school.   Dozens  of  different  countries. 

I  told  you  earlier  that  the  only  living  thing  when  I  arrived 
at  the  fraternity  house  was  a  giant  dog,  which  is  part  of  the 
Berkeley  tradition.   Everybody  tried  to  have  the  biggest,  meanest 
dog.   This  one  sounded  mean  but  was  actually  a  very  gentle  soul, 
and  we  became  instant  friends  because  I  was  the  only  one  there  to 
feed  and  water  the  dog.  We  stayed  friends  for  the  next  four 
years,  including  going  home  with  me  on  vacations  to  Tucson  and 
things  like  that,  because  everybody  would  abandon  the  dog.   I 
couldn't  fathom  taking  a  dog  and  just  saying,  "You're  on  your 
own. " 

Glaser:   Did  you  drive  home  or  did  you  fly? 

Kaufman:   I  had  a  '38  Plymouth,  so  the  dog  would  take  up  the  whole  back 
seat,  and  I  also  took  the  house  bird. 
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Glaser:   But  could  you  put  the  bird  and  the  dog  together? 

Kaufman:   The  bird  was  in  the  front  seat  in  the  cage  and  the  dog  was  in  the 
back  seat,  and  away  we  went.   But  that's  digressing. 

One  of  the  wonderful  things  about  the  fraternity  system  in 
Berkeley  at  that  time  was  that  there  was  an  emphasis  on 
academics,  on  leadership,  on  sports.  And  part  of  this  idea  of 
Jewish  pride  at  the  ZBT  was  we  wanted  to  be  a  leader  and  do  a 
quality  job  in  everything  we  participated. 

My  "big  brother,"  Ron  Ostrow,  was  quite  active  on  campus, 
and  he  would  say,  "Why  don't  you  come  with  me  to  this  meeting?" 
I'd  go  to  that  meeting  and  over  a  period  of  months  I  would  become 
an  officer  of  the  organization,  and  things  just  seemed  to  happen. 
It  was  again  very  gratifying  and  I  think  a  much  better  education 
than  an  academic  education  for  what  would  follow  in  life. 

Glaser:   When  you  say  you  became  an  officer  of  the  organization,  which 
organization  do  you  mean? 

Kaufman:  Well,  I  eventually  became  president  of  the  Interfraternity 
Council,  which  was  fifty-four  fraternities  at  that  time; 
Homecoming  chairman,  member  of  the  Golden  Bear  Society;  the  chair 
of  Cal  Club.   A  couple  of  the  names  that  come  to  mind  are  Garff 
Wilson,  who  was  a  speech  or  debating  professor  on  campus  but 
really  acted  on  behalf  of  Robert  Gordon  Sproul  in  trying  to 
select  campus  leaders  or  to  channel  leadership  in  campus  so  that 
they  would  get  feedback.  As  a  result  of  knowing  Garff  Wilson,  I 
also  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  on  occasion  with  President 
Sproul.   I  held  him  on  a  very,  very  high  pedestal,  as  did 
everybody  at  that  time. 

I  also  have  memories  at  the  ZBT  house  of  some  of  the  alumni. 
I  was  impressed  that  they  would  take  the  time  to  come  over, 
especially  Dave  and  Bill  Berelson,  and  I  remember  Louie  Heilbron, 
who  I  still  see  on  occasion  today.  Dave  is  dead;  Bill  still  goes 
to  most  football  and  basketball  games  at  Cal. 

Also  I  have  fond  memories  of  living  on  a  very  limited  budget 
and  because  the  organizations  I  belonged  to  usually  had  meals 
served,  that  was  good.   I  worked  as  a  hasher  at  a  sorority  house, 
so  it  was  a  chance  for  social  contact  as  well  as  food.   I  did 
some  door  to  door  sales  of  a  clothing  line,  and  everything  seemed 
to  work  out  fine.  To  be  sure,  my  folks  supplied  the  bulk  of  my 
tuition,  books,  et  cetera. 

There  were  very  few  people  in  our  ZBT  house  at  that  time  who 
were  from  out  of  town,  so  there  were  times  when  I'd  be  alone  on 
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weekends  with  the  big  dog,  Dover.   But  on  occasion  I  would  go 
home  with  some  of  the  fraternity  brothers,  and  to  this  day  I 
consider  many  of  them  as  really  good  friends. 

One  of  the  dangers  in  an  interview  like  this  oral  history  is 
that  I  leave  off  many,  many  names  and  many  people  who  are  still 
important  to  me  and  were  important  then.   But  it's  just  hard,  it 
would  be  like  naming  the  phone  book  to  get  everybody  in,  so  I 
apologize  about  the  omissions.   But  1  do  have  for  example  today: 
Don  and  Roz  Kahn  from  Berkeley  are  very  dear  friends.   Barbara 
Epp,  now  Isackson;  Barbara  Berelson  Wiltsek,  and  there  are  just 
dozens  of  others  that  I  still  try  to  stay  in  touch  with. 


Classes  and  Teachers 


Kaufman:  As  far  as  education,  1  really  had  a  great  curiosity  about  what 

was  happening  in  the  world,  and  that's  why  political  science  and 
history  were  so  important.   History  for  learning  what  had 
happened  and  learn  from  that.   Political  science,  to  learn  what 
is  happening. 

A  professor  that  stands  out  of  my  mind  was  Julian  Towster. 
He  was  a  Russian  Jew  who  would  disappear  into  the  Soviet  Union  in 
summers  dressed  as  a  peasant,  then  come  back  and  teach  in 
Berkeley  during  the  year.   Everybody  talked  about  communists  and 
here  we  really  learned  a  lot  about  the  Soviet  Union.  Also 
diplomatic  history  I  found  very,  very  interesting.   I'm  trying  to 
think  of  the  name  of  the  professor.   I  believe  it  was  Raymond 
Sontag.   He  had  been  in  the  CIA  or  I  guess  the  predecessor  to  the 
CIA  during  the  Second  World  War,  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services,  and  was  a  wonderful  story  teller.   He  really  made  this 
diplomatic  history  come  alive.   Those  were  two  areas  that  I 
particularly  enjoyed. 
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VII   SAN  FRANCISCO  REAL  ESTATE 


Yerba  Buena  Project!* 


Kaufman:   During  business  school  years,  after  my  job  as  a  janitor,  I  worked 
for  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  which  is  a  predecessor 
of  HUD  [Housing  and  Urban  Development].  My  boss  then  was  Justin 
Herman  and  that's  when  I  really  got  immersed  in  San  Francisco 
real  estate.  At  that  time  it  was  a  three  person  department,  and 
I  was  the  third  person  as  a  part  time  employee,  a  student. 

Justin  Herman  came  to  us  one  day  and  said,  "The  Yerba  Buena 
project  (this  was  1958)  is  going  to  commence  momentarily  and 
you've  got  to  work  on  these  appraisals,  and  the  same  thing  for 
the  Golden  Gateway."  And  we  know  the  history  of  Yerba  Buena,  it 
got  engrossed  in  years  and  years  of  lawsuits,  although  the  Golden 
Gateway  did  proceed. 

I  have  memories  of  looking  at  the  appraisals;  whoever  did 
them  had  faked  them,  because  they  took  the  same  multiplier  and 
applied  it  to  every  piece  of  land  and  every  building.   Having  had 
appraisal  background  with  Professor  Wendt--you  can't  have 
everything  the  same  in  a  city,  block  after  block  after  block.   As 
a  result  of  reporting  to  Herman  that  these  were  fake,  he  made  the 
city's  appraisers  re-do  all  the  appraisals  for  the  Golden  Gateway 
and  for  the  Yerba  Buena  Center.  What  had  been  presented  to  him 
was  really  not  accurate. 

Glaser:   That  must  have  been  a  feather  in  your  cap,  as  a  young  student  to 
have  perceived  this  and  pointed  it  out. 

Kaufman:   Yes.   I  guess  I  did  what  I  felt  was  right  then.   But  it  was  also 
a  way  of  learning  a  lot  about  this  city  very  quickly  because  of 
studying  in  detail  block  after  block.   It  was  a  way  of  getting 
immersed  in  city  real  estate. 
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Working  for  John  Ritchie 


Kaufman:  After  I  finished  graduate  school,  again  choosing  to  go  on  the 

entrepreneurial  route  and  not  the  large  company,  I  went  to  work 
for  John  Ritchie  at  Ritchie  &  Ritchie.   I  still  have  very  fond 
memories  of  John.   He  was  a  great  teacher  and  a  tough  teacher, 
and  we  still  see  each  other  occasionally.   It  was  John  and  me, 
and  then  he  had  a  partner  in  the  East  Bay,  and  the  partner  had  a 
salesman.  We  grew  to  about  thirteen  people  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
years. 
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VIII   STARTING  OWN  BUSINESS,  1963 


Recycling  Old  Buildings 


Kaufman:  Many  people  at  Ritchie  &  Ritchie  looked  at  me  as  the  professor. 
I  found  myself  spending  my  days  and  nights  answering  peoples' 
questions.  My  income,  which  then  actually  was  very  fortunate  and 
I  was  more  than  pleased  with  what  I  was  making,  started  to  drop. 
I  realized  if  I  stayed  there  I  was  going  to  be  helping  everybody 
else  and  hurting  myself,  so  I  opened  my  own  firm  down  the  block 
in  May  of  1963.  At  that  time  we  had  the  two  children. 

Glaser:   What  are  their  names? 

Kaufman:   Steve  was  born  in  1960.   Incidentally,  when  we  get  further  along 
I  think  in  time  sequence  I'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about  Barbara. 
But  I  think  it  comes  later. 

Glaser:   Do  you  want  to  save  talking  about  the  children  until  later? 

Kaufman:   No,  this  would  be  appropriate  chronologically.   Karen  was  born  in 
1962  and  Lauren  in  1965.   I  guess  having  three  children  was 
certainly  an  incentive  to  do  well,  and  we  just  moved  into  a  house 
on  29th  Avenue  at  that  time.  Again,  I  didn't  really  think  and 
plan  as  if  one  were  budgeting,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  just  by 
plugging  ahead  everything  always  seemed  to  happen  or  fall  into 
line.   Including  paying  Federation  pledges  that  were  made  far  in 
advance  of  knowing  if  I  could  pay  them. 

Glaser:   What  were  you  doing  in  your  own  business  firm. 

Kaufman:   I  started  out  in  industrial  real  estate,  essentially  moving  firms 
from  obsolete  buildings  to  industrial  parks.   It  was  like 
shooting  ducks  in  a  barrel  because  there  were  so  many  obsolete 
industrial  buildings  where  if  you  took  a  stopwatch  you  could  show 
somebody  that  they  were  losing  a  lot  of  money  hauling  merchandise 


up  and  down  in  small  elevators,  dealing  with  low  ceiling 
buildings  with  lots  of  columns,  while  their  competition  was  out 
with  their  forklifts  and  their  staging  areas  and  trucking  areas, 
and  all  of  that . 

Glaser:   Were  these  industrial  parks  outside  the  city? 

Kaufman:  On  the  perimeter,  usually  like  South  San  Francisco.   But  one  of 
the  first  major  clients  that  I  had  was  National  Ice  and  Cold 
Storage,  which  coincidentally  at  that  time  the  Haas  family  owned 
an  interest  in.  Also  coincidentally,  Levi  Strauss  now  occupies 
those  National  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  buildings  on  Union  Street. 

Glaser:   On  Union  Street? 

Kaufman:   They're  on  Union,  between  Battery  and  Sansome.   I  made  a  cold 
call  on  the  president  of  National  Ice.  At  the  time,  I  guess  I 
was  in  my  mid  to  late  twenties.  A  national  firm  had  just 
purchased  the  firm.   I  couldn't  believe  that  he  would  do  this  but 
he  sent  me  to  New  York  to  convince  the  chairman  of  the  board  to 
allow  them  to  move  to  this  new  site.   In  this  case  it  wasn't 
South  San  Francisco  but  it  was  out  near  the  baseball  park  in  what 
had  been  called  Federal  Pacific  Electric,  which  was  a  large 
abandoned  plant  on  Carrol  and  Third. 

We  were  successful,  got  the  approval,  and  he  said  to  me, 
"We're  not  going  to  just  throw  away  these  old  buildings,  Kaufman, 
you  better  do  something  with  them."  And  that  was  the  beginning 
of  my  career  in  recycling  older  buildings. 

I  guess  throughout  my  life,  even  as  a  little  kid,  I  had 
saved  things  and  I  guess  in  a  way  it  was  recycling.   This, 
combined  with  art  and  architectural  history  and  an  interest  in 
San  Francisco  history,  and  of  course  in  real  estate  and  in  making 
money,  it  all  seemed  to  come  together.   I  got  very,  very  involved 
(this  is  starting  in  the  very  early  sixties)  in  restoring  older 
buildings. 


Glaser: 


Kaufman : 


Did  you  have  to  buy  the  buildings  in  order  to  restore  them, 
if  you  did,  where  did  you  get  the  money? 


and 


In  the  beginning,  the  buying  of  the  buildings  would  usually  be 
by  a  group  in  which  I  was  a  minor  partner  but  did  all  the  work: 
the  creative  work,  the  development  work  and  the  management, 
leasing  and  everything  it  takes  to  make  things  go.  What  I  would 
do  is  put  my  fee  into  my  share  of  the  equity.  Then  as  time  went 
on  I  was  able  to  put  more  and  more  in  as  I  was  able  to  build  up 
capital. 
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Kaufman  Children 


Kaufman:  But  I  guess  in  a  way  we  digressed,  I  would  like  to  eventually 
come  back  and  tell  you  what's  happened  with  Steve,  Karen,  and 
Lauren,  tell  you  more  about  that. 

Glaser:   Okay. 

Kaufman:   I  should  really  say  that  when  the  kids  were  growing  up,  we  would 
always  during  the  Federation  campaigns  have  parlor  meetings  in 
our  home.   They  would  be  listening  in  the  background,  just  as  I 
used  to  listen  in  the  background  to  my  dad  do  solicitation.   But 
parlor  meetings  are  much  more  intimate,  where  everybody  would  go 
around  the  room  and  tell  their  own  story,  their  own  commitment. 
Some  of  them  were  really  very  powerful  stories,  and  I  think  that 
made  an  impression  on  our  kids,  who  were  listening  from  another 
room.   I  was  away  a  lot  on  Federation  and  UJA  and  other  Jewish 
organizational  meetings,  but  I  would  always  try  to  tell  them  why 
I  was  away  and  the  reason  for  it. 

The  kids  would  ask,  for  example,  how  come  our  neighbors  have 
a  place  in  Tahoe  and  they  go  skiing  and  so  on.   I'd  say,  "Because 
we've  chosen  to  take  our  extra  money  and  give  it  to  other  people 
in  the  Jewish  community  that  we  think  need  it  more.  We're  just 
doing  fine,  and  don't  worry  about  what  your  neighbors  are  doing." 
And  those  are  the  sort  of  things  that  I  can  remember  that  would 
come  up  in  a  general  way. 

One  evening  when  the  kids  were  really  little  (maybe  this  is 
from  listening  to  too  many  parlor  meetings),  the  girls  had  to  be 
very  small,  our  son  says  to  them—this  is  after  dinner,  we 
weren't  in  the  room  but  I  was  listening—he  says  to  them,  "I'm 
giving  five  dollars  this  year,  what  are  you  doing?"  [laughter] 
So  they  got  brainwashed  pretty  early  on  I  guess. 

Lauren  is  a  very  independent  soul,  very  artistic  and 
entrepreneurial  and  has  started  a  few  businesses  and  is  in  the 
process  of  starting  a  jewelry  business  now.   She  lives  in  San 
Francisco. 


Karen  followed  a  path  perhaps  like  the  path  that  I  took.   Or 
maybe  that's  not  the  right  way  to  put  it,  but  she's  a  middle 
child,  I'm  a  middle  child.   She  also  went  to  Berkeley,  then  went 
to  work  for  AIPAC  as  a  lobbyist.   She  went  on  to  graduate 
business  school  at  Georgetown,  then  worked  in  New  York  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  is  now  director  of  international  sales  for 
E!  Entertainment.   She  loves  her  job,  works  in  Los  Angeles,  works 
for  the  Entertainment  channel.   Karen  is  Just  going  on  the  UJA 
Young  Leadership  Cabinet;  in  New  York  she  was  very  active, 
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chaired  young  entertainment  in  the  New  York  Federation,  and  is 
becoming  active  in  the  Los  Angeles  Federation.   She  has  spent 
time  at  Ulpans  in  Israel,  speaks  Hebrew  as  well  as  Spanish,  and 
is  very  aware  of  what's  happening  in  the  Jewish  world,  very  much 
committed  as  a  leader. 

Steve  as  a  kid  would  stay  up  late  reading.  And  I  have  to 
admit  that  I  left  Forbes  magazines  and  Wall  Street  Journals  on 
the  kitchen  table,  which  he  devoured  along  with  the  food  that 
he'd  be  noshing  on.  He's  also  been  an  entrepreneur  and  is  a  very 
successful  real  estate  developer  in  the  Peninsula,  both  the  mid 
and  the  south  Peninsula.   Steve  is  on  the  UJA  Young  Leadership 
Cabinet.  He's  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Federation,  and  he  is  very  much  involved. 

Lauren  went  on  the  first  Otzma  to  Israel,  so  she  has  spent 
time  in  Israel.   I  think  she  has  the  same  feeling  as  Steve  and 
Karen  except  that  their  careers  are  more  established.   Lauren  is 
a  very  caring  and  giving  person  and  a  generous  person,  and  once 
she  gets  established  I  think  will  be  involved  in  the  community  as 
well.   All  three  are  kind,  very  independent,  smart,  and 
hardworking.   (Sounds  like  a  father  talking). 

What  kind  of  a  company  is  Lauren  starting? 

It's  a  jewelry  company,  based  on  having  studied  that  certain 
stones  have  certain  qualities  to  them,  appealing  to  not  only  the 
design  and  the  color  but  to  the  qualities  that  the  combinations 
have  in  calming,  healing,  whatever.   She's  a  generation  beyond  my 
comprehension. 

Is  any  of  the  three  married? 


They  are  not. 
not  married. 


They've  all  had  serious  relationships  but  they  are 


Then  you  don't  have  the  pleasure  of  grandparenting. 

No,  I'm  thinking  of  going  out  and  renting  a  grandchild  one  of 
these  weekends.  They're  all  seriously  looking  but  not  committed 
yet. 


Wife  Barbara 


Glaser:   Do  you  want  to  tell  me  about  your  wife  now? 
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Kaufman:   Yes,  I  will  tell  all.   I  mentioned  that  we  had  gotten  married 
quite  young  and  we  really  grew  together.   Barbara's  main  focus 
for  quite  a  while  was  as  a  housewife,  a  mother,  and  I  think  the 
kids  all  have  memories  of  her  always  being  there  for  them.   For 
me  she  was  a  very  supportive  partner.   I  had  the  peace  of  mind 
while  involved  in  the  community,  and  I  worked  quite  long  business 
hours ,  and  1  knew  that  there  was  always  that  stable  influence  at 
home.   Although  I  do  think  on  weekends  I'd  spend  a  lot  of  time 
with  the  kids  and  what  I  would  call  quality  time,  long  walks  and 
going  to  Marx  Brothers  movies  and  museums  and  things  like  that. 

Barbara  often  had  a  supportive  role  in  Federation  Women's 
Division,  but  for  years  I  tried  to  get  Barbara  involved  in 
leadership  roles  because  I  felt  she  had  these  leadership 
qualities.   She  felt,  and  I  think  rightfully  so,  that  until  the 
kids  were  older  there  wasn't  time  for  that.  One  time  Naomi 
Lauter,  who  1  consider  a  dear  friend  and  one  of  the  real  gurus  of 
our  community  and  especially  in  political  and  community  relations 
matters,  asked  if  I  would  chair  the  Northern  California  AIPAC.   I 
told  her  that  the  only  way  I  would  do  it  is  if  Barbara  would  co- 
chair  with  me.   I  figured  that  was  a  way,  if  she  would  do  it,  of 
getting  her  more  involved.   Barbara  said  she  would  and  then  one 
thing  started  to  lead  to  another.   She  went  on  to  the  Coro 
program  and  then  subsequently  started  a  local  branch  of  a 
consumer  problem  solving  national  organization  called  Call  for 
Action.   She  spent  a  year  organizing  that.   Barbara  has  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity  and  desire  to  absorb  information,  so  much  so 
that  I  can  never  give  her  a  simple  answer  to  anything.   She's  got 
to  have  all  the  information.   RGBS  sponsored  Call  for  Action. 
They  were  helping  quite  a  few  people  and  the  station  manager  came 
to  her  and  said,  "You  have  a  wealth  of  knowledge,  and  I  want  to 
put  you  on  the  air."  She  had  no  radio  experience  whatsoever. 

Glaser:   How  was  she  getting  information  out  to  the  public  before  the 
radio  program? 

Kaufman:  What  happened  was  that  they  would  have  promotional  spots,  and  say 
that  if  you  have  a  consumer  problem  call  this  number.   Barbara 
had  a  co-director  and  quite  a  few  volunteers.  Some  of  the 
stories  that  she  told  were  just  unbelievable.  Like  the  widow 
whose  insurance  company  wouldn't  give  the  insurance  money  that 
was  due.   They  held  on  for  many,  many  months.  Call  for  Action 
acted  as  an  intermediary  and  got  the  check.   It  could  be  some 
little  things  but  also  some  very  large  amounts  for  people  who 
really  had  hardships. 

The  station  manager,  Ray  Barnett,  came  to  Barbara,  wanted  to 
put  her  on  the  air.   She  was,  I  think,  quite  hesitant  about  it, 
he  talked  her  into  it,  and  as  they  say,  that's  history.   It 
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eventually  became  the  most  popular  program,  the  highest  rating  of 
any  program  at  RC8S. 

We'd  often  talk  about  the  things  that  are  needed  in  San 
Francisco  and  what  we  could  do  to  make  things  better  in  the  City. 
She  decided  that  rather  than  talk  about  it,  she  wanted  to  do 
something  about  it  and  ran  in  1992  for  the  board  of  supervisors . 
She  did  win,  which  is  rare  for  somebody  who  runs  for  the  first 
time,  and  is  an  unknown  in  politics.  But  her  reputation  as  a 
consumer  problem  solver,  1  think,  gave  her  a  head  start  with  the 
public  and  name  recognition. 

Glaser:   Does  she  still  have  the  program  on  KCBS? 

Kaufman:   No,  she  doesn't  have  the  time  for  it  because  what  she's  doing  now 
is  not  quite  a  twenty-four-hour  job  but  it's  around  the  clock. 
And  they  just  dropped  the  on-the-air  programming  when  they  went 
to  all  news.   Eventually  the  station  format  went  to  all  news  and 
no  specific  programs  that  had  long  time  slots. 

Glaser:   But  the  Call  for  Action  is  still  in  existence. 

Kaufman:   Yes,  the  volunteer  program  is  still  there,  they  do  have  the  call 
in  to  the  service,  it's  a  phone  number.   But  the  radio  program 
was  an  instantaneous  answer,  so  she  had  to  really  be  very  aware 
of  everything  that  was  going  on  in  the  latest  in  consumer 
affairs . 

Also,  Barbara  went  back  to  school  to  finish  her  degree  and 
went  to  USF.   I  had  mentioned  her  religious  history  as  one  of  the 
papers  that  she  had  written,  which  I  would  like  to  enter  as  an 
exhibit  because  I  think  it  does  express  our  joint  philosophy  in 
many  things.1  A  little  vignette:  at  graduation,  Father  LoSchiavo 
was  passing  out  degrees  as  if  he  was  an  automated  machine.   He 
would  put  the  degree  in  one  hand  and  hand  it  out  in  the  other  and 
it  was  going  like  one  every  few  seconds.  When  Barbara  got  up  on 
the  stage,  he  stopped  her  and  they  started  chatting.   Here's  all 
these  people  sitting  there  and  they  had  a  chat.  He  was  a  fan  of 
hers  on  the  radio. 

Glaser:   That's  nice. 

Kaufman:  As  supervisor,2  she's  been  very  effective  and  very  intense  in 
knowing  her  subject  and  has  accomplished  things,  like  charter 
reform,  which  people  had  talked  about  for  twenty  years  but  nobody 


'See  appendix. 

2Note:  Subsequent  to  this  interview,  Barbara  was  elected  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors. 
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ever  really  stayed  with  it  the  way  she  did.   That  will  make  a  big 
difference  when  it's  implemented,  it  will  make  a  big  difference 
in  the  way  the  city  is  run. 

When  will  it  be  implemented? 

It's  in  the  process  now,  it  will  probably  be  July  1997  before 
it's  fully  operative.  There's  a  committee  that  is  working  on 
getting  the  different  departments  to  make  the  changes. 


Thwarted  Plans  for  International  Market  Center 


Glaser:   Where  did  you  go  once  you  did  the  National  Ice—whatever  that 
building  was  called? 

Kaufman:   Right,  Ice  and  Cold  Storage. 
Glaser:   Where  did  you  go  from  there? 

Kaufman:   I  had  a  dream  that  you  could  do  private  redevelopment  and  do  it 

faster,  better,  cheaper  than  a  government  body  could.   I  guess  at 
that  time  I  had,  having  worked  for  the  HHFA  [Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency],  a  feeling  that  a  small  private  business  could  do 
it  a  lot  better  than  a  big  government .   Somehow  I  have  a 
skepticism  that  large  government  can  really  get  things  done. 
There  was  another  person  who  really  was  a  pioneer  dreamer,  as  I 
was,  with  the  same  concept,  his  name  is  Leonard  Cahn. 

I,  short  of  putting  on  disguises,  went  to  the  owners  of  an 
eight  block  area  in  San  Francisco's  north  waterfront.  We  had  a 
group  of  some  prominent  people  in  town  who  were  like  silent 
partners  and  put  up  the  funds,  and  eventually  we  accumulated  the 
eight  blocks  with  the  dream  of  having  an  International  Market 
Center.   The  International  Market  Center  was  going  to  be  for 
housewares  and  furniture  and  design  and  right  underneath 
Telegraph  Hill  in  the  north  waterfront.  The  Telegraph  Hill 
Association  did  not  like  the  design  and  they  filed  suit,  which 
they  told  us  at  the  time  was  a  frivolous  suit.   But  they  wanted 
to  tie  us  up  for  a  year  hoping  that  it  would  kill  the  project, 
which  it  did. 

In  the  meantime,  we  had  a  million  square  feet  of  tenants. 
Henry  Adams  was  the  person  that  was  in  charge  of  the  market 
center  and  the  tenants,  and  he  very  rightfully  said,  "Hey,  if 
it's  tied  up  in  a  lawsuit,  I'm  going  to  lose  the  tenants.   Can  I 
take  them  to  the  south  of  Market?"  So  he  created  what  is  now  the 
Galleria  and  the  Showplace  area  with  those  same  tenants.   It 
would  have  been  in  the  north  waterfront. 
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The  project  went  back  to  the  major  lender  and  we  all  lost  a 
pretty  fair  amount  of  money.   Interest  rates  had  changed  and  the 
tenants  didn't  want  to  wait.   But  the  lawsuit  got  thrown  out;  it 
was  filed  by  a  retired  attorney  who  had  nothing  better  to  do.   It 
was  like  an  amorphous  group  to  go  after,  how  do  you  go  after  the 
Telegraph  Hill  Association?  Incidentally,  we  now  live  on 
Telegraph  Hill,  that's  like  just  punishment,  I  guess.   So  that 
property  is  now  what  is  Levi's  Plaza.   Eventually  Gerson  Bakar 
acquired  it,  and  Gerson,  Jim  Joseph,  and  Al  Wilsey  leased  it  to 
Levi's.   But  the  initial  acquisition  work  was  something  that  I 
spent  quite  a  few  years  working  on. 

Glaser:   How  were  they  able  to  do  the  construction  when  you  weren't 
allowed  to? 

Kaufman:   They  did  a  much  different  plan,  they  had  a  huge  park.  And  they 
hired  me  as  a  consultant  to  find  out  what  the  Telegraph  Hill 
Association  didn't  like  so  that  they  could  design  what  they  did 
like  in  the  project  to  avoid  it.   So  the  second  time  was  a  charm. 

In  the  meantime  I  also  was  active  in  many  other  north 
waterfront  properties.  Again,  buildings  that  in  that  time  people 
would  say,  "Why  don't  you  tear  it  down,  this  is  an  old  dog."  I 
said,  "No  way,  it  just  has  too  much  character  to  it."  I  did 
pioneer  in  recycling  and  reuse  of  buildings.   I  used  to  speak  to 
national  conventions  of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  and  I  wrote  articles.  The  restorations  were 
featured  in  many  magazines,  including  Smithsonian. 


Recycling  Older  Buildingsll 


Kaufman:   In  those  days,  there  were  very  few  people  who  would  finance  older 
construction.  There  was  one  particular  old-time  real  estate 
officer  at  Wells  Fargo  in  their  main  office  and  he  and  I  would 
take  a  walk.   I'd  give  him  two  or  three  pages  of  information.   It 
wasn't  like  today,  you  have  to  do  books  and  books  of  backup. 
He'd  say  "Fine,  just  go  ahead,  we'll  do  the  construction 
financing."  Eventually  Bank  of  America  did  some  of  the 
construction  financing.  The  buildings  attracted  the  creative 
community,  architects,  advertising,  and  design  firms. 

It  was  a  classic  example  of  cycles  in  the  life  of  a  city. 
In  studying  real  estate  in  a  theoretical  way,  you  study  the 
development  of  cities  and  some  of  these  things  seemed  like  such 
common  sense.  One  of  them  is  called  natural  zoning,  where  you 
get  like  firms  that  feel  comfortable  in  an  area.   It's  natural 
zoning  and  that's  exactly  what  happened  in  the  north  of  Broadway. 
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It's  sort  of  a  feeling  of  a  village  that  is  still  convenient  to 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  downtown  but  has  its  own  much 
quieter,  low-key  feeling.  More  casual.   That's  where  Levi's 
chose  to  locate.   I  am  involved  in  many  of  the  buildings  on  both 
sides  of  Levi's  Plaza. 

In  the  case  of  every  building—this  goes  back  to  my  love  of 
history — I  would  research  the  history  of  what  had  been  there, 
what  the  buildings  looked  like,  in  some  cases  in  the  1800s  or 
when  they  were  built  in  1900s.   It  was  a  way  of  marketing.   I 
found  that  a  lot  of  people  liked  to  know  the  history  of  the 
buildings  they  were  in,  as  opposed  to  just  being  in  a  new 
sheetrocked  building.   It  also  was  a  competitive  advantage  in 
that  it  had  a  uniqueness.   Nobody  else  could  have  this  very  same 
character  in  a  building. 

Glaser:   But  you  must  have  had  buildings  that  were  really  structurally 
sound  and  well  built. 

Kaufman:   No,  they  weren't.   The  first  thing  that  we  had  to  do  was  rebuild 
them.   We  had  to  do  the  structural  work  to  make  them  structurally 
safe  and  do  the  life-safety  work.   I  was  very  adamant  in  not 
bringing  in  an  architect  at  that  stage.   I'd  seen  too  many 
architects  that  changed  the  character  of  buildings  by  putting  on 
a  fancy  entry  or  awning  or  something  that  took  it  out  of  pure 
restoration.   So  the  contractor  who  shared  my  love  of  older 
buildings,  Tom  Plant  of  Plant  Construction,  and  I  would  really 
program  the  buildings  in  a  general  way,  set  the  tone  and  the 
character.   Then  each  tenant  could  bring  in  whatever  architect 
they  wanted  to  design  their  specific  space.   It  was  a  little  more 
difficult  way  of  doing  it,  but  then  the  tenant  would  feel  that 
they  were  part  of  the  building.   It  was  their  building  because 
they  brought  in  their  architect  and  their  own  ideas. 

At  that  time  in  my  business  career,  I  had  already  become 
very  involved  in  the  Jewish  community.   However,  I  didn't  want  to 
actually  deal  in  business  with  the  people  in  the  Jewish 
community,  feeling  that  that  would  compromise  my  ability  to  be 
frank  and  tough  at  Federation  meetings  and  solicitations  if  I  had 
to.   In  hindsight,  it  was  silly  on  my  part  to  do  this.   There 
were  a  few  exceptions  to  that,  people  that  I  had  known,  such  as 
Don  Kahn,  that  had  come  to  me  with  buildings  and  said,  "Ron, 
would  you  develop  this?"  or  "Let's  go  after  it  together." 
Something  like  that.   Except  where  people  approached  me,  I  made  a 
point  of  trying  to  separate  church  and  state,  so  to  speak. 

And  that  led  me  to  what  I  call  wonderful  relationships  with 
Tom  Plant,  the  contractor,  Jim  Kelso,  and  with  John  McGuire.   Jim 
was  a  printer  and  John  was  a  furniture  maker,  McGuire  furniture. 
I  eventually  got  to  know  their  families,  and  they  have  been 
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wonderful  partners  and  close  friends  over  a  long  period  of  time 
with  a  lot  of  trust.  We've  all  done  well  and  had  a  very  nice 
partners  relationship. 

I  have  had  other  partners  over  the  years  and  consider  them 
all  to  have  been  wonderful  to  deal  with.  Never  an  argument  I  can 
remember. 

As  I  say,  in  hindsight  I  probably  made  a  mistake  seldom 
doing  business  with  people  in  the  Jewish  community.   But  somehow 
I  felt  it  would  have  compromised  my  frankness  when  there  was  a 
time  for  tough  decisions  at  Federation. 


IX  EARLY  FEDERATION  ACTIVITIES 
[Interview  3:  April  9,  1996]ff 

Fundraising 


Glaser:   I  assume  you  got  started  in  the  Federation  by  soliciting  and 
fundraising  activities? 

Kaufman:  Well,  I  did  but  I  would  like  to,  if  I  haven't  done  so  earlier  in 
our  interview,  mention  how  I  got  involved  with  the  Federation.   I 
came  from  Berkeley  in  early  1959  to  work  in  San  Francisco  on  what 
was  then  real  estate  row.  Almost  everybody  was  on  Sutter  Street 
in  and  around  Montgomery.  And  I  would  say  within  a  month  or  so, 
Bill  Lowenberg,  Hank  Kaufman,  and  Victor  Marcus  all  asked  me  if  I 
would  be  interested  in  working  on  the  UJA  Federation  campaign. 
Since  that's  what  I  had  grown  up  with,  I  immediately  said  yes, 
and  that  was  really  my  start  with  Federation.   I  guess  I  was 
chair  of  the  Real  Estate  Division  more  times  than  I  can  remember 
and  just  thought  fundraising  was  the  way  things  should  be  done 
for  the  community. 

Glaser:   Did  you  have  any  training  as  a  solicitor?  I  mean  originally, 
when  you  just  got  started? 

Kaufman:   I  really  don't  recall.   I'm  sure  we  often  discussed  soliciting 
strategy,  but  mainly  it  was  face-to-face  in  our  small  meetings. 

Glaser:   Did  these  three  men  serve  as  mentors? 

Kaufman:  Well,  mentors  in  the  sense  that,  yes,  they  were  all  involved  at 
the  time.   Each  one  came  from  a  bit  of  a  different  background, 
but  I  had  great  deal  of  regard  for  them,  not  only  in  the  real 
estate  business  but  especially  what  they  were  doing  in  the  Jewish 
community. 
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Glaser:   Were  there  other  people  who  served  as  mentors  for  you  in  those 
early  years? 

Kaufman:  Well,  quite  a  few  but  I  think  maybe  chronologically  we'll  get  to 
that  in  a  little  while.   (I've  done  some  homework.) 

Glaser:   You  are  considered  a  good  fundraiser.  What  are  the  qualities 
that  make  for  a  good  fundraiser? 

Kaufman:   I  think  believing  in  the  cause  that  you're  soliciting  for,  and  in 
this  case  I  really  felt  that  the  Jewish  community  and  our 
overseas  needs  is  something  that  should  be  an  important  part  of 
our  life. 

Glaser:   Did  you  do  any  two-on-one  solicitation? 
Kaufman:   Sure,  two-on-one,  one-on-one,  ten-on-one. 
Glaser:   Ten-on-one? 

Kaufman:  Well,  we  had  parlor  meetings  at  our  home  often,  so  there  would  be 
lots  of  people  discussing  their  feelings  about  giving. 

Glaser:   But  that  wouldn't  be  in  the  early  years,  that  would  be  later  on. 
Kaufman:   Fairly  early  on. 

Glaser:   In  1975  you  were  a  vice  chairman  of  the  fundraising  committee  and 
chairman  of  the  newly- formed  Chairman's  Advisory  Council,  which 
was  part  of  the  1976  campaign. 

Kaufman:   Could  I  interrupt  here?  I  think  that  that's  chronologically  so 
far  advanced  from  what  we  were  discussing.   If  I  could,  I'd  like 
to  sort  of  build  up  to—because  that  came-- 

Glaser:   Because  it's  almost  fifteen  years  later? 


Jewish  Family  Service  Agency 


Kaufman:  No,  not  really.   It's  just  that  there  were  so  many  other  things 

that  came  between  1959  and  '75.  The  fundraising  almost  weaves  as 
a  story  because  it's  not  Just  fundraising  independent,  it's  all 
the  things  that  have  gone  with  it.   It's  a  balance,  our  total 
community  view.  One  of  the  significant  things  in  my  mind  is  one 
day  when  Mel  Swig  called  in  the  mid  to  late  sixties  and  said, 
"I'd  like  you  to  join  the  board  of  the  Jewish  Family  Service 
Agency."  I  asked  him  what  it  was  and  he  said,  "You  don't  need  to 
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know  what  it  is,  just  do  it."  It  was  sort  of,  "Do  it,  you'll 
like  it,"  and  I  did  like  it  very  much. 

Glaser:   Why  did  he  approach  you  to  do  it? 

Kaufman:   I  guess  he  was  looking  for  people  to  be  on  the  board,  and 

probably  on  a  nomination  committee,  or  something  like  that.   I 
had  gotten  to  know  Mel  because  of  the  fundraising  and  the  real 
estate,  and  of  course  he  amongst  many  others  was  a  model  in  the 
community  for  involvement.  At  that  time,  I  became  very  involved 
in  the  Family  Service  Agency,  and  one  of  the  people  I  would  say 
was  a  mentor  in  community  involvement  was  Dr.  David  Crystal.   He 
was  what  I  considered  the  best  social  service  professional  in  the 
Bay  Area.  We  were  lucky  to  have  him  as  our  professional  director 
of  Jewish  Family  Service. 

Like  so  many  other  things  that  have  happened  in  my  life,  it 
just  sort  happened  that  all  of  a  sudden  I  was  one  officer,  then 
another  and  then  I  was  president.   David  used  to  refer  to  me  as 
his  boy  president.  We  did  a  lot  of  things  together  such  as 
helping  started  the  Westside  Mental  Health  Center,  which  was  his 
concept.  We  worked  on  it  together,  and  I  learned  a  lot  about  the 
general  community  in  the  process  of  that. 

Another  thing  was  the  pride  that  the  agency  had  in  serving 
emigres  and  the  history,  that  David  explained  to  me,  going  back 
to  before  the  Second  World  War.   How  many  of  the  local  families 
took  in  as  many  young  people  as  they  could  and  the  type  of 
services  that  the  community  made  available  to  emigres.   That  was 
something  that,  again,  isn't  said  in  fundraising:  you  have  to 
believe  in  your  product.  And  on  a  local  and  emigre  basis,  the 
Family  Service  Agency  certainly  reinforced  that. 

Glaser:   Is  this  a  period  when  the  Russian  emigres  were  coming  in? 

Kaufman:   No,  it  really  wasn't.  There  were  maybe  a  few,  but  this  was  a 
time  in  the  early  seventies  when  Russians  really  couldn't  get 
out.   That's  a  whole  other  story  that  I  guess  I  hadn't  thought 
about.   Barbara  and  I  were  very  involved  during  the  seventies  in 
going  over  to  Russia  to  take  things  to  dissidents  and  had  all 
kinds  of  interesting  or  harrowing  experiences  of  shlepping 
Levi's,  and  pantyhose,  and  pens,  and  things  in  Hebrew,  and  going 
out  at  night  seeking  dissidents  to  deliver  them  to.   But  at  that 
time  there  really  were  very  few  Russians  who  could  get  out. 

Glaser:   Would  you  tell  me  about  the  Westside  Mental  Health  Center? 

Kaufman:   It  was  a  consortium  of  different  groups,  like  Family  Service, 

that  was  formed  to  provide  mental  health  counseling  in  the  west 
side  of  town. 
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Glaser:   So  It  wasn't  just  Jewish? 

Kaufman:  No,  it  was  a  kind  of  agency.  We  had  many  of  our  meetings  at  what 
was  then  Presbyterian  Hospital,  now  Cal  Pacific.   But  it  was  a 
community  effort.   United  Way  and  Jewish  Family  Service, 
different  churches . 

Glaser:   First  you  were  treasurer  at  Jewish  Family  Service,  and  then  you 

were  president.  What  were  your  responsibilities  in  each  of  these 
categories? 

Kaufman:  Well  my  first  responsibility  as  president  was  to  clean  up  the 
menu.   I've  been  a  healthy  eater  and  so  I  cringed  when  we  had 
lots  of  fat:  baloney,  salami,  and  chopped  liver.   I  saw  the  board 
fading  into  ill  health,  and  so  the  first  thing  we  did  was  get  in 
salads  and  fresh  fruit. 

Glaser:   This  is  for  the  board  meeting. 

Kaufman:  Right.  All  kidding  aside,  it  was  just  a  relatively  small 

efficiently -run  agency.  We  delivered  frontline  services  to 
Jewish  people  in  need.  And  it  was  confined  to  Jewish  people. 

Glaser:   Were  there  any  changes  made  while  you  were  president  from  what 
had  been  done  before? 

Kaufman:   I'm  sure  there  were  because  I  do  think  in  terms  of  change,  not 
change  for  change's  sake  but  change  to  be  more  efficient  or 


deliver  better  services, 
specifics. 


Truthfully,  I  can't  remember  any 


Young  Leadership  Groups 


Kaufman:   In  the  early  seventies,  one  of  the  significant  influences  on  me 
was  to  become  a  member  of  the  Young  Leadership  Cabinet  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal,  and  as  such  we  did  fundraising  not  only 
locally  but  on  a  national  basis.   It  was  an  opportunity  to  meet 
peers  from  elsewhere  and  develop  some  wonderful  friendships  that 
are  still  active  to  this  day.  Many  of  these  people  are  prominent 
in  national  and  overseas  leadership  still.  As  part  of  that 
process,  we  were  asked  to  form  a  young  leadership  group  in  San 
Francisco,  which  none  existed  at  the  time.  We  were  also  asked  to 
be  as  prominent  as  possible  in  the  campaigns  and  throughout  the 
community.   So  being  active  or  taking  leadership  roles  in  the 
Federation  campaign;  president  of  Family  Service,  things  like 
that,  were  Just  a  natural  part  of  that  directive. 
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I  went  to  Lou  Weintraub,  who  was  then  the  executive  director 
of  the  Federation,  who  I  had  a  very  nice  relationship  with,  and  we 
worked  very  well  together.   I  asked  Lou  if  we  could  start  a  young 
leadership  group  here.   Lou's  response  was  we  really  need  it  and 
it's  important,  but  we  Just  don't  have  the  time  or  the  funds  to  do 
it.   So  what  I  said  was  that's  fine,  I'll  just  do  it.   Ten  people 
who  shared  my  feelings  about  the  direction  of  the  community  met  at 
my  office  a  couple  times  a  month  for  about  a  year.  This  included 
Don  Kahn,  Bob  Friend,  Marilyn  Yolles,  George  Frankenstein,  and 
others  who  went  on  to  contribute  a  lot  to  the  Jewish  community. 

This  was  in  '72.   By  September  of  '73  with  the  magnificent 
help  of  UJA,  who  gave  us  everything  we  asked  for,  we  were  able  to 
sort  of  sign  a  pact  in  blood  that  every  person  of  the  ten  had  to 
be  responsible  for  at  least  ten  other  people  or  couples.  And  if 
we  were  going  to  have  events,  even  if  they  had  to  personally  drag 
them  there,  they  had  to  bring  these  ten.   So  we  figured  right 
there  we  had  a  hundred  people  in  the  group. 

Our  first  program  involved  Herb  Friedman,  who  was  the  then 
or  had  formerly  been  the  UJA  director,  the  post  that  Brian  Lurie 
has  now.   He  had  started  the  national  Young  Leadership  Cabinet, 
so  he  was  to  be  our  first  speaker.  We  got  the  syllabus  that  he 
had  printed  for  that  group  and  distributed  it  to  our  group  well 
in  advance.   The  first  meeting  had  about  250  people  show.   It  was 
at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Embarcadero.   Herb  Friedman  gave  his  usual 
fire  and  brimstone,  very  exciting  talk,  which  we  thought  was  a 
wonderful  way  to  kick  off  the  group. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Federation  said  they  wanted  this  to  be 
part  of  Federation,  which  was  exactly  what  we  had  wanted.   But 
there  are  many  times  in  both  business  and  personal  and  Federation 
life  where  you  just  have  to  do  it  and  then  hopefully  things  work 
out.   But  that--we  called  it  LDC,  Leadership  Development 
Committee- -was  the  most  gratifying  activity  because  it  not  only 
reinforced  the  fundraising  but  we  created  a  group  of  future 
leaders  in  this  community.  Many  of  them  have  gone  on  to  chair 
committees  or  be  high  officers  of  the  Federation. 

Glaser:   Were  these  mostly  couples? 

Kaufman:   Yes.   There  were  singles,  but  at  the  time  it  was  mostly  couples. 

Glaser:   You  were  also  chairman  of  the  Regional  Young  Leadership 

Conference  for  Northern  California  Federations.   Did  that  come 
out  of  the  original  leadership  development? 

Kaufman:   Yes.   Donald  Gould  was  the  chairman  of  the  UJA  Young  Leadership 
Cabinet  in  one  of  the  years  that  I  was  on  it.   He  asked  if  I 
would  come  to  meet  him  at  a  hotel  in  Chicago  at  the  airport, 


Glaser: 

Kaufman: 
Glaser: 
Kaufman : 


Glaser: 
Kaufman : 
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along  with  Joel  Tauber.   He  asked  me  if  I  would  be  responsible 
for  Chicago  and  West,  as  a  territory.  And  he  asked  Joel  if  he'd 
be  responsible  for  east  of  Chicago.   Joel  told  him  that  he  was 
out  of  his  mind,  that  nobody  could  do  that.  Unlike  Mrs.  Reagan, 
I've  had  trouble  saying  no,  so  I  said  yes.   Joel  subsequently 
went  on  to  become  the  national  chairman  of  UJA.   So  it  was  more 
than  your  question  about  the  San  Francisco  region.   Actually  what 
I  did  was  call  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  say, 
"Hey,  I  need  your  help."  We  split  it  up  into  manageable  areas. 

The  first  person  I  called  was  my  cousin  in  Tulsa,  Don 
Newman,  who  I  mentioned  earlier  in  our  discussion.   He  is  really 
more  like  a  brother  and  was  president  of  Federation  in  Tulsa,  et 
cetera.   He  took  on  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  and  we  essentially  went 
state  by  state  and  got  groups  of  states.  Yes,  that  was  part  of 
it,  to  try  to  keep  a  group  of  active  young  people  involved. 

I  thought  it  was  just  for  Northern  California  Federations  that 
you  did  this --expanding  from  the  San  Francisco  Federation  Young 
Leader-- 

You  mean  from  the  Leadership  Development  Committee? 
Yes. 

That  we  did.   I  wrote  a  syllabus.   1  don't  know  if  that's  the 
right  word,  but  a  little  book  that  was  a  how-to-start  a 
leadership  development  committee  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of 
Federations.   They  would  go  to  different  communities  and  then  try 
to  start  similar  programs. 

Within  northern  California? 

Actually  all  over  the  country.  We  gave  presentations  wherever  it 
was  necessary,  where  the  Council  of  Federations  had  meetings. 


Glaser: 


National  Association  of  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Agencies 


The  same  year  that  you  were  a  member  of  the  UJA  Young  Leadership 
Cabinet,  you  were  elected  vice  president  of  the  newly- formed 
National  Association  of  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Agencies. 


Kaufman:   Right,  yes. 

Glaser:   You  were  very  busy  right  then. 
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Kaufman:   Yes,  but  I  never  saw  it  that  way.   It  just  seemed  like  things 
that  needed  to  be  done.   I  would  mention  (I  know  I'm  skipping 
around  in  my  thoughts  and  I'll  get  back  to  that  in  a  minute)--! 
was  away  a  lot  at  that  time,  but  it  was  very  important  to  me  to 
always  make  it  clear  to  my  family  why  I  was  gone  and  what  I  was 
doing  and  what  I  hoped  they  were  doing  as  backup  support.  Maybe 
this  is  self-imposed  satisfaction,  but  I  do  think  they  all  really 
understood  and  in  their  own  ways  have  reinforced  that. 

But  regarding  Family  Service,  we  saw  a  need  for  a  national 
organization  because  the  Jewish  Family  Services  were  quite 
fragmented.   There  was  a  non-sectarian  National  Family  Service 
organization,  and  we  saw  as  part  of  that  group  how  it  could 
benefit  us.   There  was  a  doctor  in  Pittsburgh  named  Sid  Busis-- 
who  to  this  day  we  still  see  on  occasion,  and  he  later  became 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Federation—an  Irishman  named  Bill 
McKenna,  and  myself.  We  would  huddle  in  hotel  rooms  when  there 
were  Family  Service  meetings  or  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations 
would  have  General  Assemblies,  cooking  up  this  national 
association,  and  it  did  happen. 

Now  Bill  McKenna  is  an  interesting  aside.  The  first  time  I 
met  him  he  made  a  speech,  and  he  started  out  in  very  fluent 
Yiddish.   And  if  you  stereotyped  an  Irishman,  that  was  Bill 
McKenna.   But  he  happened  to  be  the  Jewish  undertaker  in 
Philadelphia.   He  had  married  into  the  family  and  was  fluent  in 
Yiddish  and  was  truly  devoted  to  the  Jewish  community. 

Glaser:   How  interesting. 

Kaufman:   The  three  of  us  started  that,  and  I  guess  I  was  one  of  the 
officers. 

Glaser:   Was  this  made  up  of  the  lay  people,  the  volunteers,  not  the 
executives? 

Kaufman:   Professionals  are  very  much  a  part  of  it.   I  shouldn't  say  just 
the  volunteers  but  the  grouping  of  professionals  and  volunteers. 

Glaser:   Did  these  activities  bring  you  the  Lloyd  W.  Dinkelspiel  Memorial 
Award  for  leadership? 


Leadership  Qualities 


Kaufman:  Amongst  other  things.  You  know,  I  don't  recall  what  year  that 
Dinkelspiel  Award  was. 


Kaufman : 


Glaser: 


Kaufman: 
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Glaser:   It  was  in  1972. 


In  '72.   I  suspect  that  that  may  have  had  some  influence  on  it. 
The  award  was  intended  to  give  further  incentive  for  leadership 
in  the  Jewish  community  and  it  did.   It  was  reinforcing  all  these 
other  activities. 


What  qualities  do  you  think  a  leader  must  have? 
a  good  time  to  ask  you  about  that. 


I  think  this  is 


I  think  a  leader  has  to  be  a  good  follower  first.   Even  when 
they're  a  leader  they  have  to  be  a  good  follower  in  the  sense 
that  they  listen  to  people,  try  to  get  consensus,  and  then  at  a 
certain  point  in  time  make  a  decision  and  move  on  with  it.   In 
everything  that  I  do,  I  probably  err  on  the  side  of  making 
decisions  quickly.   But  I  feel  that  indecision  can  be 
debilitating  to  effort  so  that  things  drag  on.   People  get 
disenchanted.   So  I  guess  having  a  plan,  having  a  conclusion,  and 
taking  some  action  is  important.   With  the  idea  that  if  you  make 
a  mistake,  you  can  get  it  corrected,  but  that's  better  than 
having  not  tried  at  all. 
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X  MORE  ON  FUNDRAISING 


Chairman's  Advisory  Council 


Glaser:   I  want  to  go  back  and  ask  you  about  fundraising.   I  still  have  to 
ask  you  about  1975  when  you  were  vice  chairman  of  the  fundraising 
committee,  and  then  for  the  '76  campaign  you  were  chairman  of  the 
newly- formed  chairman's  advisory  council.   Its  purpose  was  to 
upgrade  gifts  and  educate  non-givers  for  the  need  to  contribute. 
Could  you  describe  your  activities,  please. 

Kaufman:   Sure,  I  can.   I'm  smiling  because  that  chairman's  advisory 

council  was  something  that  was  a  figment  of  my  imagination.  At 
that  time  I  asked  the  then  chair  of  the  campaign  if  I  could  work 
on  new  gifts  and  upgrading  gifts  and  bringing  in  new  people.  My 
feeling  was  we  needed  to  reach  out  more  and  more.   Not  do  just  a 
one-time  solicitation  but  a  multi-visit  with  people  that  would 
get  them  indoctrinated  in  the  Federation  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  chairman  of  the  campaign  said  that  we  all  had  these 
cards  to  do  and  it  was  a  luxury  and  we  couldn't  do  it.   I  said, 
"Fine,  I'll  just  do  it,  thank  you."  It  worked  fairly  well  on  a 
multi-visit  basis  to  see  people.   I  learned  so  much  about  people 
that  I  thought  had  no  Jewish  involvement,  when  actually  they  had 
enormous  Jewish  feelings,  wanted  to  be  attached  to  the  community, 
simply  hadn't  been  asked  or  hadn't  been  given  a  chance  to  express 
themselves.   I  wouldn't  say  that  was  the  start  of  the  new  gifts 
campaign  here  that  has  continued  to  this  day,  but  it  was 
certainly  a  kick  in  the  behind  to  get  it  going. 

Glaser:   Has  the  council  as  such  continued? 

Kaufman:   No,  the  name  was  a  figment  of  my  imagination.   Really  new  gifts 

is  what  it  is.   New  gifts  in  the  sense  of  cultivating  people  on  a 
multi-visit  basis  rather  than  just  asking  people  to  give. 
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Glaser:   You  know,  that's  the  second  time  you've  said,  "Somebody  said  we 
don't  have  time,  we  can't  do  it."  And  you  decided  just  to  go  on 
and  do  it  on  your  own.   Is  that  a  pattern  for  you? 

Kaufman:   It's  probably  impatience  or  wanting  to  get  things  done.   I  think 
when  you're  a  small  business  person,  if  you  want  to  be  a  success 
or  be  a  large  business  but  keep  it  small  in  size  in  number  of 
employees,  you  just  make  decisions  and  you  do  things. 

I'm  digressing  now  and  I  apologize  for  going  off  target,  but 
I'll  give  you  a  story  that  exemplifies  that.  At  this  same  period 
in  time,  some  partners  and  I  had  acquired  property  that  was  right 
under  the  north  slope  of  Telegraph  Hill.   A  big  rainstorm  came 
and  washed  down  a  section  of  Telegraph  Hill  at  Kearney  and 
Chestnut  Street.   It  washed  away  the  vegetation  which  holds  the 
hill  intact  and  was  undermining  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  was  an 
actual  street  that  was  built  on  a  cantilever.  And  if  it  didn't 
get  immediate  attention,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  certainly 
worsen. 

I  reported  to  the  city  and  they  said  thank  you,  we'll  do 
something  about  it,  and  a  month  later  nothing  had  been  done.   Our 
kids  were  still  small  then,  and  we  went  on  a  Saturday  morning 
with  slingshots  and  flower  seeds,  and  we  shot  the  hill  full  of 
seeds.   Because  the  slope  was  so  difficult,  you'd  have  to  use  a 
lift  or  equipment  or  something  like  that.  We  shot  the  hill  full 
of  the  same  kind  of  seeds  as  were  indigenous  to  it,  and  the  next 
season  it  grew  out  with  full  foliage  to  inhibit  the  erosion. 

Glaser:   My  goodness,  that  must  have  taken  you  hours. 

Kaufman:   It  was  fun,  it  was  a  project.   But  there  comes  a  time  when 

there's  no  time  for  being  polite  and  asking  for  things  and  then 
moving  on.   Sorry  for  the  diversion. 


The  Need  for  Fundraising 


Glaser:   No,  no.  That's  interesting.   I  want  to  ask  you  some  more  about 
fundraising.  This  is  also  indirect.  In  1992,  there  was  an 
article  in  the  Northern  California  Jewish  Bulletin  with  the 
headline,  "Stop  strong  arming,  UJA's  own  report  says."  The 
article  states  that  in  addition  to  the  accusation  of  using  strong 
arm  fundraising  techniques,  the  UJA  Federations  are  often  seen  as 
"Consistently  creating  a  crisis  in  order  to  raise  money."  What 
was  your  reaction  when  you  read  that? 
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Kaufman:   I  don't  really  recall  the  article.   I  think  it  may  have  been,  as 
we  so  often  see  in  the  papers,  a  reporter's  personal  views.   If 
you  call  hundreds  of  thousands  of  emigres  to  Israel  and  to  the 
United  States  a  crisis  or  don't,  that's  the  way  a  reporter  might 
interpret  it.  Or  if  you  see  a  community  in  need  somewhere  in  the 
world,  such  as  the  Sarajevo  community  or  the  Iranian  Jews  or  the 
Iraqi  Jews  or  whatever—so  one  person's  crisis  is  a  very  routine 
thing  to  another.   I  think  it's  a  criticism  that  some  people 
perceive  as  being  valid,  others  don't. 

Glaser:   But  it's  certainly  true  that  when  there  are  crises,  such  as  the 
several  different  wars  that  Israel  has  fought,  people  respond, 
and  funds  are  raised  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

Kaufman:  Absolutely,  and  I  think  it's  a  positive  reflection  on  the  Jewish 
community  that  they  do  rise  to  the  occasion  in  greater  amounts 
than  usual.   Sadly  enough,  a  really  small  portion  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Bay  Area  participate.  And  maybe  that's  our  challenge,  why 
we're  constantly  looking  for  change,  our  challenge  in  getting 
them  involved.   It's  also  sometimes  peoples'  excuses  for  not 
giving.   So  there's  no  one  answer  to  that,  there  are  probably 
many  answers. 

Glaser:  And  then  in  the  next  year,  which  would  be  1993,  the  Bulletin  had 
article  headlined  "Federations  should  try  raising  Jews,  not  Just 
money. " 

II 

Glaser:   The  sense  of  the  article  was  that  the  role  of  the  Federations 
must  change  from  providing  social  services  to  dealing  with  the 
crisis  of  Jewish  continuity. 

Kaufman:   First  of  all,  there's  some  misstatements  in  the  article.   I  have 
to  tell  you  I've  talked  so  often  with  reporters  at  different 
Jewish  periodicals,  and  so  often  they're  cub  reporters.   They 
read  something  off  the  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency  or  hear  a  speech 
or  something  like  that.   But  in  this  case  I  absolutely  agree,  and 
everybody  seems  to  agree,  that  we've  got  to  think  about  Jewish 
continuity.  We've  lost  through  intermarriage,  through 
dispersion,  whatever.  We've  lost  way  too  many  Jews  to  that. 

But  the  Federations  don't  provide  social  services.  The 
Federations  raise  the  funds  so  that  the  community  can  stay 
strong,  and  so  that  the  agencies  can  provide  social  services.  We 
can  talk  all  we  want  about  continuity,  about  quality  of  life, 
about  immigration,  whatever.   If  we  don't  raise  the  funds,  the 
reality  is  we  don't  do  these  things.   I  haven't  been  involved  in 
the  Council  of  Federations  for  some  time,  but  our  Federation  has 
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been  undergoing  all  kinds  of  studies  and  changes  and  enacting 
things  that  hopefully  will  broaden  our  appeal. 
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XI   INFLUENCES  ON  INVOLVEMENT 


Community  Leaders 


Glaser:   So  you  see  Jewish  identity  as  just  one  part  of  the  whole  package 
of  what  the  agencies  do. 

Kaufman:   Sure,  sure.   It's  important,  it's  extremely  important,  but  it's 
only  one  part  of  it.  Let's  return  for  a  moment  to  the  sixties 
and  seventies.   I've  often  said  that  the  influences  on  my 
involvement  are  so  many  that  they're  just  hundreds  of  different 
directions,  but  there  are  some  specific  memories  that  I'd  like  to 
mention. 

I  can  remember  being  at  Federation  board  meetings,  probably 
going  back  now  into  the  late  sixties,  early  seventies,  when  they 
were  held  at  the  Concordia.  At  that  time  Madeleine  Haas  Russell, 
who  I  held  in  the  highest  of  esteem  and  who  was  also  politically 
very  active  in  those  days,  was  unable  to  go  into  the  dining  room 
at  the  Concordia  to  eat.   She  brought  a  bag  lunch,  and  then  out 
of  support  for  Madeleine  I  started  bringing  a  bag  lunch. 
Eventually  I  guess  the  Concordia  got  the  message,  but  it  seemed 
ironic  to  me  that  somebody  that  was  such  a  visible  supporter  of 
the  community  couldn't  even  go  into  the  dining  room  to  have 
lunch . 

When  we  talked  about  role  models  Madeleine  was  one,  but  I 
think  in  terms  of  many  of  the  former  presidents  and  the  depth  of 
commitment  that  they  have  had,  and  this  also  goes  for  hundreds  of 
people  involved  in  the  Federation.  They  could  be  out  doing 
anything  they  want,  from  traveling  to  Hawaii  or  Just  goofing  off, 
but--  When  you  think  of  the  countless  hours  the  Haases,  the 
Goldmans,  the  Swigs  and  Sintons,  and  on  and  on,  dozens  and  dozens 
of  people  really,  who  sincerely  work  to  better  this  Jewish 
community.  And  I  think  all  of  them  shared  the  feeling  that  they 
were  concerned  about  the  next  generation,  and  making  life  good 
for  this  generation,  but  thinking  of  building  a  strong  community 
for  the  future.   In  the  process  of  working  with  hundreds  of 
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people  at  the  Federation,  I  really  felt  that  I  developed  a  huge 
extended  family,  from  having  no  relatives  in  this  area  to  really 
feeling  like  I  had  hundreds  of  relatives.   It  was  one  of  the 
things  that  made  involvement  with  the  Federation  so  very 
pleasurable. 


Ruth  Kluger  Aliav 


Kaufman:  Going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  leadership  development  committee, 
we  talked  about  Herb  Friedman  as  being  the  first  speaker.   The 
second  speakers  was  somebody  whose  name  was  Ruth  Rluger  Aliav. 
Ruth  had  written  a  book  called  "The  Last  Escape."  For  our  method 
of  keeping  the  interest  of  our  membership,  UJA  would  send  us 
hundreds  of  copies  of  the  books  by  the  speakers,  and  we  would 
distribute  them  well  in  advance.  The  books  were  so  powerful  that 
by  the  night  of  the  meeting,  people  would  be  on  a  really  very 
high  emotional  level. 

Barbara  and  Bob  Friend  and  I  went  to  the  airport  to  meet 
Ruth.  We  had  an  old  Ford  van.   I  stayed  in  the  van  waiting  and 
they  went  in  and  held  her  book  up  with  her  picture  on  it  so  that 
she  would  identify  them.  Again  I'm  going  back  now  to  the  days 
when  I  started  bringing  bag  lunches  to  support  Madeleine  at 
Concordia,  and  I  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  lunch;  I  just 
didn't  have  time  for  formal  lunches.   This  was  over  the  noon  hour 
so  I  had  yogurt  and  an  apple  in  the  car  and  I  offered  Ruth  some. 
She  said  the  last  time  she  was  in  San  Francisco  was  1947,  when 
she  said  to  the  group  that  was  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  (I  believe) 
that  she  had  some  very  good  news  for  them.   That  the  Jews  had 
just  taken  over  Haifa,  and  they  started  to  boo  her.   Now  this 
gives  you  an  example  of  the  enormous  change  that ' s  taken  place . 
And  she  thought  to  herself,  "I  don't  need  that  kind  of  baloney, 
I'm  getting  out  of  here."  She  walked  off  the  stage  and  said, 
"Besides,  my  real  reason  for  coming  to  the  West  Coast  was  to  meet 
my  West  Coast  contact  man  in  San  Diego." 

Now,  some  of  the  background  I  should  have  told  you  is  that 
Ruth  Kruger  Aliav  was  David  Ben  Gurion's  assistant  and  was 
dropped  into  Europe  during  the  Second  World  War  along  with  ten 
other  people  to  try  to  get  escape  routes  for  people.  Her 
territory  was  Romania.   Her  family  had  fled  Russia  after  the 
revolution  and  she  grew  up  in  Romania  and  eventually  emigrated  to 
Palestine.  Then,  during  and  after  the  war,  as  her  book  told,  she 
was  able  to  get  thousands  of  people  out  illegally.  After  the 
war,  her  job  was  to  raise  funds  and  to  find  airplanes  and  guns 
and  recruits  for  the  future  State  of  Israel. 
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So  as  we  were  driving  along  the  freeway,  I  said,  "You  know, 
it's  funny,  as  a  kid  I  remember  my  dad  used  to  go  to  San  Diego  a 
lot  around  that  time."  She  was  staring  at  me  and  she  pulls  out 
of  her  shlep  bag  a  book.   She  says,  "Did  you  live  at  2531  East 
4th  Street  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  and  was  your  dad  Sam  Kaufman?"  I 
said  yes.   She  said  "Well,  that  was  my  contact  man.   He  used  to 
steal  planes,  go  into  Mexico  to  get  machine  guns,  he  raised 
funds,"  et  cetera.   I  practically  drove  into  the  side  of  the  road 
with  that  distraction.  Our  family  became  very,  very  close  with 
Ruth  after  that,  and  it  was  like  discovering  a  long- lost  family 
member. 

Glaser:   Your  father  actually  stole  airplanes? 

Kaufman:   Yes,  in  his  menswear  business  in  Tucson,  he  had  a  military 

uniform  department.   It  was  a  custom  department  and  he  used  to 
give  extra  attention  to  the  colonels  and  generals,  whatever,  at 
Fort  Huachuca  and  Davis-Monathon  Airbase.   Unfortunately  he  died 
at  a  very  young  age,  and  1  wish  we  could  be  doing  his  oral 
history.  We  often  criticized  him,  saying  "Dad,  why  are  you 
giving  so  much  attention  to  these  military  officers?" 

What  happened  was  he  had  a  pass  to  the  bases,  he  could  come 
and  go  as  he  wanted.   His  buddies  were  the  generals  and  the 
colonels  and  whatever.   He  would  find  Jewish  airmen  at  Davis- 
Monathon  who  could  arrange  for  him  to  get  these  different  pieces 
of  equipment,  or  actually  they  would  leave  the  military  and  go 
Israel  to  serve  in  what  was  to  be  the  War  of  Independence.   Ruth 
evidently  worked  on  that. 

All  these  experiences  reinforced  one's  commitment.   That  was 
right  after  the  '73  war.  We  actually  had  our  meeting  scheduled, 
then  the  war  broke  out.   There  was  an  emergency  meeting  at  Emanu- 
El,  if  I  remember  correctly,  the  Leadership  Development  Committee 
met  at  Emanu-El  before  the  community  meeting. 

The  year  after  that,  Barbara  and  I  were  on  the  National 
Young  Leadership  Mission  to  Israel,  and  we  stopped  along  the  road 
between  Haifa  and  Tel  Aviv  at  what  had  been  an  immigration  ship, 
one  of  the  ships  that  Ruth  had  used  to  smuggle  Jews  out  of 
Europe.   Our  mission  crowded  into  this  little  teeny  boat  and  Ruth 
came  to  speak  to  us.   She  said  that  the  boat  had  actually  been 
extended  considerably  to  make  it  larger  for  a  museum,  but  she 
said  there  were  maybe  three  times  the  number  of  people  as  were  in 
our  group.  We  were  packed  body  to  body,  but  she  crowded  three 
times  the  amount  of  people  into  the  boat  when  she  got  them  out 
from  whatever  the  port  was,  leading  from  Romania  on  out  to  the 
Bosporous  or  whatever.  And  at  that  time  she  gave  me  a  ring, 
which  she  said  was  a  Haganah  ring.   She  said  it  really  was 
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intended  for  my  father,  but  my  father  had  been  deceased  so  she 
asked  me  to  take  it.   [shows  the  ring] 

Glaser:   Do  you  know  what  these  Hebrew  letters  say? 


Gerda  Klein 


Kaufman:   It  says  Haganah,  defense.  Actually,  this  one's  made  of  silver, 

the  one  she  gave  me  was  made  of  a  bullet.   It  was  soft  metal  so  I 
Just  had  it  recast.  Another  experience,  part  of  the  fundraising 
story  I  guess:  for  the  Leadership  Development  Committee  our  third 
speaker  was  Gerda  Klein.  Gerda  wrote  the  book  called  "All  But  My 
Life."   She  lived  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  she  came  to  San 
Francisco.  Again  UJA  sent  us  the  books.   They  were  very 
supportive  in  carrying  that  part  of  the  expense;  they  would  send 
us  the  books  and  we  distributed  them. 

Gerda  had  this  message  that  every  life  is  precious  and 
survival  is  important.  Again,  Barbara  and  I  developed  a  very 
close  friendship  with  Gerda  over  the  years.   It's  skipping  over 
time  now,  but  last  year  she  called  and  asked  would  I  come  to  New 
York  to  see  a  preview  of  an  HBO  movie  that  was  based  on  "All  But 
My  Life."  My  daughter  Karen  lived  in  New  York  at  the  time  and  we 
went  to  see  the  movie.   It  was  really  very  moving,  very 
powerfully  done;  it  had  actually  taken  HBO  a  year  to  do  it.   The 
people  that  made  it  asked  her  if  she  would  adopt  them.   They  were 
not  Jewish  but  they  really  got  so  emotionally  involved  in  making 
the  story.  You  may  have  seen  recently  in  the  Academy  Awards  that 
it  won  the  best  short  documentary.  Gerda  made  a  brief  statement 
to  the  world  about  the  Holocaust  at  that  time.   That  was  another 
one  of  the  memorable  fundraising  acquaintances  we've  made  and  to 
this  day  stay  in  close  touch  with  her  and  Kurt,  her  husband. 


Mission  to  Eastern  Europe 


Kaufman:   In  1977  I  was  slated  to  be  1978  campaign  chair,  and  our  campaigns 
at  that  time  started  in  the  fall  of  the  prior  year.   Brian  Lurie 
organized  a  trip  to  Poland,  Romania,  and  then  Israel.  A  small 
group  of  people  that  consisted  of  Brian  and  Mimi,  Peter  Haas,  Bob 
and  Joan  Sinton,  Barbara  and  me,  Rhoda  and  Richard  Goldman, 
Stuart  and  Phyllis  Moldaw.   I  think  there  were  a  few  others: 
Miriam  Hoenig  was  one  of  them  and  her  daughter  Ann  Nadel.   In 
Warsaw,  it  was  very  vivid  to  us  that  the  synagogue  there  at  that 
time  was  not  only  run  down  but  the  only  people  we  saw  were  very 
old.   It  seemed  very  touching  that  there  wasn't  much  of  anything 
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left  of  this  community.   Of  maybe  500,000  people,  maybe  there 
were  10,000  left.   In  Poland  there  were  considerably  more  Jews 
than  that  before  the  war. 

We  went  to  Auschwitz  and  Birkenau.  At  Birkenau  there  were 
two  things  that  really  stand  out  in  my  mind,  I  should  say  one 
thing  at  Birkenau  and  another  at  Auschwitz,  which  is  nearby.  We 
went  out  into  the  fields,  and  it  looked  like  it  might  have  been  a 
demolished  factory  area.   In  fact  it  was  set  up  like  a  factory. 
Because  most  of  my  adult  life  has  been  working  with  old  bricks 
and  mortar,  I  picked  up  a  brick  that  had  been  from  the  ovens  that 
still  had  a  terrible,  terrible  smell  to  it.  This  was  1976,  and 
they  still  had  the  stench  from  the  ovens.   I  brought  that  home 
with  me  as  something  that  I  have  in  a  case  in  my  office.   It's  a 
very  vivid  reminder  of  where  we  were  and  where  we've  been,  and 
symbolically  it  meant  a  lot  to  me. 

We  went  to  Auschwitz,  and  in  Poland  or  in  any  communist 
country  you  had  to  be  with  an  official  guide.   The  person  who  was 
with  us  was  not  Jewish,  but  he  had  become  so  emotionally  involved 
with  us  as  we  went  to  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Memorial,  to  the 
cemeteries,  to  the  official  offices  and  the  archives  and  things 
like  that,  that  he  really  became  part  of  our  group. 

We  went  to  what  was  called  the  Jewish  Pavilion,  one  of  many 
buildings  that  was  devoted  to  different  national  groups.  Most  of 
the  people  that  died  there  were  Jewish,  but  they  had  one  building 
that  was  called  the  Jewish  building.   The  door  was  locked  so  the 
guide  said,  "Why  don't  you  wait  here."  It  was  a  November  very 
grey,  cold  day.   My  memory  of  Poland  is  gray  and  cold,  period. 
The  guide  went  to  find  a  guard  with  the  key  to  open  it,  and  he 
came  back  a  half  hour  later.  He  was  told  that  there  was  no  key 
to  be  found.   So  he  kicked  down  the  door  personally,  which  I'm 
sure  he  could  get  in  plenty  of  trouble  for.  We  took  these  black 
curtains  that  were  closed  around  the  building,  opened  them  up, 
and  Brian  Lurie  led  us  in  a  memorial  service  there.  Again  these 
are  the  kind  of  experiences  that  reinforce  one's  commitment. 

We  went  on  to  Romania,  also  a  heavily  communist  country, 
which  had  airport  guards  with  machine  guns  all  over  the  place. 
There  was  an  Egyptian  plane  out  on  the  tarmac.   It  turned  out 
that  it  was  Sadat's  plane,  cooking  something  up  for  the  trip  to 
Israel,  eventually  to  the  peace  process.   From  there  we  went  on 
to  Israel  with  the  group.   It  was  a  small  group,  but  most  of  them 
had  been  intensively  involved  with  the  Federation  their  whole 
life. 
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XII  FEDERATION  ASSIGNMENTS 


Social  Planning  and  Budgeting.  1970 


Glaser:   Your  first  committee  assignment,  if  I'm  correct,  was  on  social 
planning  and  budgeting? 

Kaufman:   That  may  have  been,  I've  been  on  so  many  committees  in 

Federation,  they're  almost  a  blur  now.1  But  yes,  that  was 
probably  one  of  the  first. 

Glaser:   And  you  were  on  that  for  quite  a  few  years.   During  that  time, 
were  committee  members  divided  into  task  forces  to  visit  the 
constituent  agencies,  to  learn  about  their  needs  and  how  they 
function?  There  was  a  period  of  time  when  members  of  the  social 
planning  committee  did  that. 

Kaufman:  Yes,  that  was  done.   That  was  certainly  one  of  the  things  we 
engaged  in;  to  try  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the 
organizations  that  were  being  funded  and  also  to  hear  their  side 
of  their  needs. 

Glaser:   Do  you  have  any  recollection  of  people  you  served  with  on  that 
committee  or  how  the  committee  operated? 

Kaufman:   I  don't  have  a  recollection  of  who  was  on  the  committee  at  that 

particular  time,  because  I've  served  on  so  many  committees  and  so 
many  people  were  there.  Again  there  were  literally  hundreds  of 
people  in  the  Federation  family  that  I  could  have  been  on  that 
committee  with.  And  the  way  it  operated  was  basically  to  learn 
about  an  agency.   It  was  a  really  good  place  for  a  person  to 
learn  more  about  the  Jewish  community.  And  it's  a  complex 
community,  it's  like  a  government  within  a  government.   So  it  was 
necessary  to  break  it  down  into  functional  units  and  then  learn 
about  the  agencies  and  have  their  presentations.   One  of  the 
things  that  impressed  me  about  that  process,  which  continues  on 


'See  appendix. 
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today  (except  it  has  a  different  name,  it's  called  allocations 
and  planning),  was  that  somebody  who  might  give  100,000  dollars 
could  be  voted  down  by  somebody  that  gave  a  thousand  dollars,  or 
a  hundred  dollars,  because  it  was  a  very  democratic  process,  and 
that  impressed  me.  You  give  anonymously,  so  to  speak,  but  it's 
the  will  of  the  community.   So  that  was  one  of  the  good  things 
about  that  process. 

Glaser:   Were  you  involved  with  the  committee  to  study  Jewish  day  schools 
that  was  appointed  after  a  sit-in  of  the  Federation  offices? 

Kaufman:   I  may  have  been,  I  think  I  certainly  remember  under  my  presidency 
we  funded  the  Hebrew  Day  School  significantly. 

Glaser:   No,  I  think  this  is  before  that. 

Kaufman:   I  realize  this  is  before  that,  but  it  just  probably  led 

eventually  into  later  funding,  but  I  suspect  I  was  on  that 
committee.   You  name  a  committee,  I  was  probably  on  it.   I  still 
haven't  learned  to  say  no,  that's  the  problem. 

Glaser:    In  1973,  Shelly  Fernandez  and  Frank  Kurz,  who  was  the  chairman  of 
a  committee  on  Jewish  priorities  charged  the  Federation  was  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  Jewish  poor.   A  committee  was  appointed 
to  look  into  the  matter  and  you  were  commended  for  your  services 
to  this  committee.   Would  you  tell  me  about  that  committee  and 
what  you  did? 

Kaufman:   I  really  have  to  say  that  it's  a  blur  to  me  right  now.   I'd  only 
have  to  tell  you  what  I  suspect  we  did,  I  really  don't  remember 
that. 

Glaser:   Okay.  You  were  also  involved- 
Kaufman:   It  sounds  like  an  uncooperating  witness,  [laughter] 
Glaser:   Well,  I'll  keep  trying. 

Kaufman:   Part  of  that  was  my  Family  Service  Agency  involvement,  so  I  would 
have  been  a  logical  person  to  be  on  that  particular  committee  to 
try  to  learn  more  about  unmet  needs  and  shift  priorities  to  meet 
those  needs. 

Glaser:   I  think  Phyllis  Cook  was  on  that  committee  with  you,  unless  I'm 
thinking  of  the  committee  on  the  needs  of  aging. 

Kaufman:  That  one  I  have  much  stronger  memories  of.   Phyllis  was  a 

volunteer  and  a  fundraiser.  We  really  worked  together  on  so  many 
different  committees  and  so  many  different  campaigns.   She  is  a 
very,  very  special  person  whose  opinions  I  often  seek  and  who  has 
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been  a  major  asset  to  our  Federation  in  many  roles,  including 
head  of  the  Endowment  Fund. 


Menorah  Park 


Glaser:   The  committee  on  the  needs  of  the  aging  that  you  were  the 
chairman  of,  did  this  lead  to  Menorah  Park? 

Kaufman:  What  happened  was  that  as  one  of  the  major  needs  we  saw  an 

enormous  backlog  of  requests  for  affordable  housing.  My  field  is 
not  housing,  but  like  so  many  things  that  I  get  involved  with 
where  people  ask  me  to  stay  with  it,  it's  that  I  tried  to  do  what 
I  could  on  housing.  And  there  were  other  needs  of  the  aging.  We 
held  this  committee  together  for  many  years.   It  was  at  a  time 
when  government  subsidies  had  been  removed.  Depending  on  the 
political  arena,  the  subsidies  came  and  went.   If  I'm  not 
mistaken,  this  would  have  been  in  the  mid  seventies? 

Glaser:   It  was  1974. 

Kaufman:   Yes.  As  I  was  approaching  the  time  to  become  the  chairman  of  the 
campaign,  I  did  turn  it  over  to  others.   Before  doing  that,  we 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  Gerson  Bakar,  who  is  a  leading 
professional  in  housing,  assign  one  of  his  development  staff  to 
that  project,  and  that's  what  it  needed.   It  needed  a 
professional  housing  developer.   That  was  the  catalyst  that  got 
it  going.   I  turned  the  committee  over  at  that  time  to  Larry 
Myers.   Ironically,  when  the  dedication  for  Menorah  Park  came,  I 
was  sort  of  a  witness  from  the  back  of  the  room.   It  was 
gratifying  to  see  that  come  on  line.  Unfortunately,  we  could  use 
ten  Menorah  Parks,  and  hopefully  there  will  be  more. 

Skipping  over  time,  Larry  Myers  tried  for  years  to  put 
together  different  projects  and  worked  tirelessly  on  this.   Some 
how,  for  one  reason  or  another,  they  didn't  happen.   It  looks 
like  Family  Service  is  going  to  be  able  to  build  on  the  parking 
lot  next  to  them  for  another  one.  Larry  never  says  no  and  is 
working  tirelessly  for  the  community. 

It  was  only  two  Saturdays  ago  that  I  was  talking  to  our  next 
door  neighbor  on  Telegraph  Hill,  Don  Terner,  who  was  the 
president  of  Bridge  Housing.  And  Don  was  saying  that  he  was 
leaving  the  next  day  for  Bosnia.  He  asked  me  how  he  could 
connect  with  the  Sarajevo  Jewish  Community  to  celebrate  Passover 
the  next  week.   He  was  raised  Jewish  but  doesn't  have  what  I 
would  call  a  visible  Jewish  presence,  certainly  not  in  the 
organized  community.   He  said  he  was  so  pleased  that  he  was  asked 
to  come  in  to  try  to  Jump  start  the  housing  project  at  Family 
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Service.  Then  of  course  as  we  learned,  that  whole  group  crashed 
into  a  hillside  in  Croatia.   But  there  are  enough  dedicated 
people  in  the  community  that  are  committed  to  that  project  that 
I'm  hopeful  there  will  be  another  housing  project. 


"Going  Through  the  Chairs" 


Glaser:   There  were  quite  a  few  other  committees  you  were  a  member  of,  as 
you  mentioned  yourself,  and  I  know  it's  hard  to  think  back  on 
everything  that  went  on. 

Kaufman:  Okay,  I  think  the  idea  of  being  involved  in  so  many  committees, 
as  I  look  back  on  it  now,  is  that  it  really  was  almost  a  natural 
progression  from  knowing  the  workings  of  this  complex  community 
to  becoming  president  of  the  Federation,  it's  really  doing  an 
apprenticeship  in  just  about  every  part  of  the  business,  so  to 
speak. 

Glaser:   That's  what  they  call  going  up  through  the  chairs. 

Kaufman:   I  guess.   There  are  really  are  so  many  committees  in  Federation 
life  and  they  do  keep  changing,  but  there  is  a  list  of  the  local 
and  the  national  committee  involvements.  And  all  of  that  is  sort 
of  a  piece  of  the  puzzle  that  prepares  one  to  come  onto 
leadership.   There  are  some  people  that  take  over  chairs,  almost 
instantly.   But  in  terms  of  the  tortoise  and  the  hare,  I'm  very 
much  more  the  tortoise  that  plugs  along  and  eventually  gets  to 
the  finish  line  but  picks  up  some  knowledge  along  the  way. 

Glaser:   Did  you  have  a  feeling  as  you  were  going  through  the  chairs  that 
you  were  being  groomed  for  the  presidency? 

Kaufman:   That  was  never  exactly  said.  There  were  very  few  things  that  I 

had  asked  for  in  honors  or  chairs,  whatever.   But  being  president 
of  this  Federation  is  one  thing  that  I  did  aspire  to,  because  I 
felt  it  would  be  a  great,  great  honor  to  be  part  of  and  lead  what 
I  consider  a  wonderful  Jewish  community. 

Glaser:   Some  of  the  committees  that  you  did  serve  on  were:  personnel, 
executive  committee,  capital  funds,  chairman  of  the  building 
committee  for  the  new  headquarters .  You  were  on  the 
administrative  committee,  the  ad  hoc  committee  to  meet  with  the 
San  Jose  Federation  leaders,  and  the  endowment  fund.  Would  you 
like  to  talk  about  these? 

Kaufman:   Sure.   I  think  all  of  those  have  their  specific  functions  in 

Federation.   Personnel  deals  with  salary  and  compensation  and  the 
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professionals,  and  it's  always  a  concern  that  we  want  to  try  to 
attract  the  best  people  and  often  don't  have  the  funds  to  do 
that.   That's  something  we're  always  struggling  with. 

Capital  funds  is  certainly  necessary  and  ongoing  because  in 
the  community  there  are  always  capital  needs  that  occur.   Today 
we're  faced  with  things  like  needing  a  new  Center,  the  Home  for 
the  Aged  always  has  a  need.  We're  learning  as  time  goes  on  to  do 
this  in  a  much  more  coordinated  or  overall  way,  where  we  plan  not 
just  one  at  a  time  but  many  at  the  same  time. 


Building  Committee  for  New  Headquarters 


Kaufman:   The  building  committee  is  again  one  of  those  things  that  I  wish  I 
had  said  no  to,  because  when  you  develop  a  building  it  is  a 
really  a  twenty-four-hour-a-day  commitment.   I  was  against  the 
site  of  the  Federation  building  but  again  this  idea  of  being  a 
good  follower.   Brian  really  wanted  me  to  chair  the  committee,  so 
I  said  I  would  do  it.   The  reason  I  was  against  it  is  that  I 
think  it's  a  small  site,  which  is  an  inefficient,  expensive  site 
to  build  on,  not  that  I  was  against  a  new  building.   Some  of  the 
major  leaders  in  our  community  came  forward  with  the  funds  to  do 
this.   Walter  Shorenstein1 s  office  provided  a  development 
manager,  a  person  who  would  carry  a  great  deal  of  the  day-to-day 
burden.   But  it's  the  sort  of  thing  you  have  to  just  stay  on  top 
of  constantly  to  make  it  happen. 

Glaser:   But  there  was  also  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  total  amount  of 
the  land.  Wasn't  there  a  lot  of  different  people  owning  pieces? 

Kaufman:   Yes,  there  were  different  people  involved.   I  suspect  that  that's 
another  story,  but  I  was  not  involved  with  getting  the  land.   The 
Haases,  the  Swigs,  the  Koret  Foundation,  et  cetera,  all  came 
forward  with  major  grants  that  helped  provide  the  funds,  so  the 
building  really  is  held  free  and  clear  by  the  Federation. 

Glaser:   Has  it  outgrown  the  building? 

Kaufman:   I  don't  think  we've  outgrown  the  building,  because  we're  still 
able  to  house  other  agencies,  and  I  think  the  location  gets 
better  all  the  time.  I  simply,  from  a  developers  standpoint, 
felt  the  lot  size  was  too  small  to  build  a  efficient  building  on. 
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San  Jose  Federation 


Glaser:   Do  you  want  to  speak  about  the  ad  hoc  committee  to  meet  with  San 
Jose  leaders? 

Kaufman:  We  tried  very  hard  to  have  good  relations  with  the  different 

federations  in  the  Bay  Area.   I  think  that  was  just  one  of  many 
where  we  wanted  to  be  sure  that  our  territories  were  carefully 
defined  so  they  didn't  feel  like  we  were  poaching  on  their 
territory.  And  there  were  many  programs  that  we  thought  we  could 
do  better  as  a  single  unit.   I  still  think  there's  a  lot  of  room 
for  improvement  for  the  federations  to  come  together  with  central 
computer  facilities,  with  central  mailing,  with  central 
purchasing,  and  programs.  When  we  have  a  distinguished  speaker, 
there's  no  reason  why  that  speaker  shouldn't  go  to  all  the  other 
federations.   It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  a  confederation  of 
federations;  it's  still  an  idea  that  needs  more  work. 


Endowment  Fund 


Glaser:   And  the  endowment  fund? 

Kaufman:   I'd  have  to  say  that  really  you  have  to  give  major  credit  for  a 
lot  of  that  to  Phyllis  Cook,  who  took  over  the  fund  when  it  was 
about  a  six-million-dollar  fund.  Today  it's  over  a  hundred 
million.  My  role  in  the  endowment  fund  was,  I  would  say,  very 
minor.   I  served  on  the  committee  and  on  the  allocations  over  the 
years,  but  there  were  lots  of  people  that  worked  hard  to  get  the 
foundations  into  it,  to  bring  large  sums  of  capital  that  could 
make  it  a  meaningful  fund.   Today  it  does  supplement  the  annual 
giving  in  a  large  way  and  also  as  start  up  for  creative  projects. 
It  takes  care  of  emergencies  such  as  a  synagogue  that  might  get 
burned  and  needs  to  be  rebuilt.   It  gives  loans  to  different 
organizations  for  capital  needs.  We  supported  Hebrew  Academy 
even  though  the  Hebrew  Academy  constituency  gives  little  or 
nothing  to  support  the  Federation  community  efforts.   It  was 
still  felt  that  the  Jewish  education  component  they  offered  was 
important,  so  endowment  made  a  major  contribution  to  the  Academy. 
Those  are  the  sorts  of  things  for  which  we  just  had  to  constantly 
build  that  endowment  fund. 
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XIII   FEDERATION  EXECUTIVES 


Sanford  Treguboff  and  Louis  Weintraub 


Glaser:   Before  I  ask  you  about  your  presidency,  would  you  speak  about  the 
Federation  executives?  When  you  were  active  in  the  early  years, 
did  you  come  in  contact  with  Sanford  Treguboff? 

Kaufman:   I  had  very  little  contact  with  Sanford  Treguboff,  or  Treg  as 

people  called  him.  My  main  contact  in  my  early  days  was  with  Lou 
Weintraub.   I  have  fond  memories  of  Sanford  Treguboff  but  I 
really  didn't  work  much  with  him.   I  was  "little  pisher"  [young 
squirt]  at  that  time. 

Glaser:   You've  already  mentioned  Lou  Weintraub,  you  had  a  very  good 
relationship  with  him.  And  Brian  Lurie? 


Brian  Lurie 


Kaufman:   Brian  and  I  were  extremely  close.  We  really  spent  a  lot  of  time 
together  and  I  think  of  him  as  a  brother.   Today  we  don't  talk  to 
each  other  that  much  because  he's  running  around  the  world.   But 
when  he  was  here  in  San  Francisco,  we  really  were  together  almost 
on  a  daily  basis,  planning  and  working.  One  of  the  early 
understandings  that  Brian  and  I  had  was  that  we  would  neither  of 
us  have  any  surprises  for  each  other,  so  that  it  was  always  early 
discussion  of  our  ideas.   Then  if  we  came  to  consensus,  we'd  work 
on  them  together  as  opposed  to  my  coming  up  with  a  bright  idea 
and  surprising  him  with  it  one  day.  We  worked  very  well 
together.  What's  strongest  in  my  memory  is  that  Brian,  Phyllis 
Cook,  and  I  would  meet  frequently  in  order  to  plan  and  to 
brainstorm. 
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Staying  with  Brian  for  a  minute,  I  do  talk  to  him  when 
necessary;  I  see  him  in  Israel  more  than  I  see  him  here,  and  I  am 
welcoming  a  time  when  he'll  be  back  in  the  community. 

With  Phyllis,  it  was  a  friendship  as  a  volunteer  leader, 
then  she  became  campaign  chair  and  then  became  a  professional. 
But  we  have  a  strong  relationship  with  her  family.  We  did  have 
Passover  with  them  and  I  think  of  Phyllis  as  close  to  a  person 
who  would  be  a  buddy  as  anybody  in  the  community.  We  talk  about 
everything  and  I  really  rely  on  her  judgment.   I  think  she's  got 
extremely  solid  judgment,  and  over  the  years  I  have  relied  on 
her,  both  as  a  volunteer  and  as  a  professional,  to  be  a  beacon. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  our  replacement  for  Brian 
is  Wayne  Feinstein.   Wayne  was  a  "student"  of  Brian's,  has 
professionally  led  major  federations,  and  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  San  Francisco. 
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XIV  FEDERATION  PRESIDENT,  1984-1986 


Agenda  and  Priorities 


Glaser: 


Kaufman: 


When  you  became 
presidency? 


president,  did  you  have  an  agenda  for  your 


Actually  I  did  have  an  agenda,  very  much  so.   If  you  want  to  know 
(if  I  can  remember  it,  I'm  not  sure  that  I  can),  I  have  these 
boxes  full  of  material  from  when  I  was  president,  and  there's  an 
article  from  August  of  198A  that  I'd  like  to  enter  into  the 
"official  record."  It  talks  about  what  I'd  like  to  do,  which  is 
to  get  more  people  involved,  and  that  was  quite  high  on  my 
agenda.   And  then  another  article,  I'm  really  not  sure  who  wrote 
this.   It's  the  script  for  it,  but  again  it  tells  very  much  about 
the  number  of  issues  that  were  important  to  me.   It  starts  out 
with  strategic  planning,  rather  than  looking  at  just  where  we  are 
today  but  where  we're  going  and  how  to  get  there  in  the  future. 


Jewish  Identity  Task  Force 


Kaufman:  A  Jewish  identity  task  force  was  a  very  important  priority  to  me. 
Sora  Lei  Newman  chaired  that.   She  and  I  were  on  a  mission  just 
after  I  had  become  president.   I  knew  that  she  was  a  jogger  in 
the  early  morning  so  I  followed  her,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
onto  the  streets  of  Tel  Aviv  to  corner  her  to  chair  this 
committee  on  Jewish  identity.   The  needs  of  the  elderly  have 
always  been  important  to  me  and  that  was  another  priority. 

The  new  gifts  which  we  talked  about.   So  often  for  any 
variety  of  reasons  we  lose  givers,  and  fundraising  is  our  life 
blood.   So  there's  new  gifts,  not  only  from  a  fundraising 
standpoint  but  from  the  idea  of  supporting  a  community.  That  was 
important . 
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Overseas  Committee 


Kaufman:   The  overseas  committee  was  something  that  became  important.   It 
was  not  really  high  on  my  agenda,  but  Brian  Lurie  educated  me  on 
the  relationship  with  us  and  the  Jewish  Agency.   Ultimately  that 
was  something  that  I  became—if  you  think  of  the  fight  manager 
and  the  fighter,  I  was  the  fighter  out  in  the  ring  and  Brian  was 
the  fight  manager  and  so  often  both  on  a  national  and 
international  basis.   Our  overseas  committee  would  establish 
policy,  the  board  would  approve  it  and  then  I  would  go  out  and 
take  my  punches  in  the  ring.  And  there  were  lots  of  fights  that 
went  on,  verbally  and  one  time  even  physically.   Somebody 
attacked  me  because  they  were  upset  with  what  San  Francisco  was 
doing. 

Glaser:   Somebody  from-- 

Kaufman:   It  was  in  Israel  right  after  I  made  a  speech  that  said  here's 
what  our  community- -it  was  always  what  the  community  had 
approved,  it  was  never  a  personal  basis.   But  once  it  went 
through  our  board,  it  became  our  community  policy.   It  was  at  a 
UIA  caucus  before  one  of  the  Jewish  Agency  meetings  and  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Jewish  Agency  board  actually  tried  to  attack 
me,  physically,  because  of  advocating  certain  reforms  which  today 
have  been  implemented.   To  the  credit  of   the  Jewish  Agency,  they 
have  been  implemented,  but  in  those  days  it  was  questioning 
authority  or  whatever.   San  Francisco  can  be  very  proud  of  being 
in  the  forefront  of  getting  many  other  federations  to  support 
changes  and  accountability  and  following  our  dollar. 

That  leads  to  Project  Renewal,  which  was  also  a  priority. 

When  you  talk  about  committees  at  Federation  and  priorities, 
I  looked  through  my  1984  through  '86  files  and  have  two  legal 
pages  of  the  committees,  so  we're  talking  about  maybe  fifty 
different  things  that  went  on  simultaneously.  We  think  of  this 
as  a  Federation  but  it's  a  conglomerate  of  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  people  on  dozens  and  dozens  of  committees.  What  I'm 
going  to  do  is  I'll  type  this  up  and  give  it  to  you  as  an  exhibit 
so  that  if  somebody's  interested  they  can  see  the  enormous 
diversity  of  Jewish  involvement  that's  gone  on  to  make  this 
community  vibrant. 
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Gay  Community 


Kaufman:   One  of  the  outreach  projects  that  was  of  immediate  concern  to  me 
was  I  was  always  offended  that  the  gay  community  was  snubbed  by 
some  people  in  the  Federation.  Maybe  that's  not  a  fair  thing  to 
say,  but  that  was  my  perception  of  it.   So  as  soon  as  I  became 
president,  I  immediately  went  to  Sha'ar  Zahav,  the  gay  and 
lesbian  synagogue,  and  met  with  them.   I  went  to  services  there 
and  tried  to  welcome  them  into  involvement  in  Federation,  feeling 
that  if  we  are  a  community,  Federation  has  to  involve  the  whole 
community. 


Demographic  Study 


Glaser:   During  your  presidency  there  was  board  approval  for  the 

demographic  study.   The  Koret  Foundation  indicated  they  wanted  to 
work  closely  with  the  Federation,  not  only  just  on  this  but  on 
many  things . 

Kaufman:   Joe  Koret  happened  to  have  been  a  friend  and  Tad  Taube  was  a 

friend,  and  I  think  they  had  an  enormous  positive  influence  on 
Jewish  life,  and  we  tried  to  reach  out  to  them  to  say  we'd  work 
with  them. 

The  demographic  study  goes  back  to  my  example  of  the 
democracy  of  this  Federation.   There  were  many  things  I  did  not 
approve  of  and  was  not  in  favor  of.  Yet  the  majority  would  ask 
for  it,  and  I'd  go  along  with  it  and  then  work  hard  to  make  it 
happen.   I  was  very  much  against  a  demographic  study.   I  thought 
that  you  didn't  have  to  spend  megabucks.  You  could  take  a  cross - 
section  of  people,  almost  like  a  focus  group,  and  sit  down  at  a 
table  and  in  a  matter  of  a  couple  of  hours  you  could  hit  the  high 
points. 

You  did  not  have  to  involve  thousands  of  hours  of  volunteer 
time  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  money  to  know  there 
were  certain  areas  of  need  in  the  Jewish  community.   If  you're 
involved  in  it  on  a  daily  basis  as  so  many  of  us  were,  devoting  a 
good  part  of  our  day  to  it,  you  could  sit  down  and  write  the 
study  without  getting  a  foremost  expert  in.   But  so  often  in 
dealing  with  large  organizations,  people  want  to  have  the 
paperwork  and  have  the  world's  foremost  expert  tell  them 
something  maybe  they  pretty  much  knew,  if  they'd  Just  sit  down 
and  think  about  it. 
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Glaser:   Weren't  you  surprised  at  the  numbers  that  this  turned  out,  the 

numbers  of  Jewish  people  in  the  greater  Bay  Area,  plus  the  extent 
of  the  affiliation  or  non-affiliation? 

Kaufman:   I  wasn't  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the  non-affiliation,  but  I 

was  surprised  at  the  number  of  people.  Now  again,  it  depends.   I 
remember  my  statistics  professor  at  Cal  saying  any  study  based  on 
statistics  you  question,  question,  question.  And  it  depends  on 
how  scientific  the  survey  was,  the  mathematics  that  went  into  it, 
and  how  you  defined  a  Jewish  household  and  a  Jewish  person.  A 
Jewish  person  married  to  somebody  that's  not  Jewish,  I  believe, 
was  defined  as  a  Jewish  household.  And  you  go  on  and  on,  and 
then  there  are  the  degrees  of  affiliation  based  on  commitment. 
So  it  was  an  expansive  description  and  we  got  an  expansive 
answer.   But  I  do  think  what  it  pointed  out  was  we're  not  doing 
nearly  enough  to  attract  large  numbers  of  people.   I'm  taking 


nothing  away  from  the  accomplishments ,  but 
could  do,  and  that  study  pointed  it  out. 


there's  a  lot  more  we 


Agency  Fundraising 


Glaser:   Another  activity  during  your  presidency  was  the  ad  hoc  committee 
to  review  guidelines  for  supplementary  fundraising  by  a 
beneficiary  agency,  which  seemed  to  be  expanding. 

Kaufman:  This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  ongoing  as  far  as  I  can  remember 
and  is  of  extreme  importance.   Each  agency,  rightfully  so,  is 
very  proud  of  what  they  do  and  feels  that  they  can  offer  more  and 
more  service  to  the  Jewish  community.  Therefore  they  want  more 
and  more  money.  As  I  see  it,  the  role  of  the  Federation  is  to  be 
sure  that  the  whole  community  is  strong.   So  if,  let's  say,  an 
agency  like  Family  Service  has  a  great  base  of  advocacy  and  can 
lobby  for  excess  funds,  then  maybe  Jewish  educations  is  going  to 
be  short  changed.   I'm  just  using  that  as  an  example. 

The  role  of  the  Federation  is  to  use  this  democratic 
allocations  process,  and  it  means  that  we're  going  to  disappoint 
and  upset  some  people.   It's  not  a  popularity  contest.  What  has 
happened  is  that  many  of  the  agencies  say,  "To  hell  with  you.   If 
you  don't  give  us  everything  we  want,  we're  going  to  go  out  into 
the  community  and  raise  our  own  groups  and  our  own  advocacy."  I 
think  it's  really  sad,  and  we  need  to  really  work  closer  and 
closer  with  the  agencies,  and  we  try  and  they  try.  But  to  see 
duplicate  development  staffs,  to  see  duplicate  fundraising,  I 
don't  think  it's  a  healthy  thing.  We're  much  better  off  if  we 
can  figure  out  a  way  that  this  can  be  done  centrally,  because 
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people  will  get  turned  off  to  everything  if  they  get  hit  from  too 
many  directions. 

I* 

Kaufman:   1  may  be  naive  in  my  hope,  but  I  would  think  that  the  Federation 
leadership  and  the  agency  leadership,  which  is  often  the  same 
people,  need  to  think  more  from  a  community  standpoint  and  not 
try  to  get  more  than  their  fair  share.  And  it's  a  dilemma.   It's 
ongoing,  and  hopefully  it  can  be  resolved  amicably. 

Glaser:   Even  aside  from  the  agencies  raising  funds  on  their  own,  you've 
got  various  other  organizations  that  are  fighting  for  the 
community's  dollars,  like  Hadassah  and  University  of  Judaism; 
that  compounds  it,  obviously. 

Kaufman:   Yes,  right.   The  Council  of  Federations  has  been  trying  to  deal 
with  this  for  years.   UJA  has  been  trying  to  deal  with  it.   But 
when  Hebrew  University  wants  to  build  another  building  and  they 
get  somebody  in  naming  of  the  building,  there  comes  another  large 
amount  of  capital  that  goes  into  bricks  and  mortar  as  opposed  to 
programs,  and  it  is  a  dilemma.   There's  not  just  the  local 
agencies  but  they're  coming  from  nationally  and  overseas. 

When  you  consider  that  Jewish  giving  is  only  from  a  small 
portion,  and  Jews  in  general  are  the  large  givers  to  non- Jewish 
causes,  it  says  that  we  have  an  enormous  capacity,  an  enormous 
heritage  of  giving,  but  we  need  a  lot  better  coordination. 


More  on  Jewish  Identity  Task  Force 
[Interview  A:  April  16,  1996]!* 


Glaser:   I'd  like  us  to  pick  up  where  we  left  off  in  discussion  of  your 
presidency  from  June  1984  to  June  1986. 

You  had  a  Jewish  identity  task  force  to  take  up  serious 
issues  polarizing  the  Jewish  world,  and  Who  Is  a  Jew  is  one  of 
those  issues.   Of  course,  that  overlaps  the  whole  category  of 
Israel,  but  I  think  that  perhaps  since  this  came  up  during  your 
presidency- 
Kaufman:  Yes,  well  in  a  way  they're  related  but  two  different  subjects. 
The  intent  of  the  Jewish  identity  task  force  was  to  try  to 
identify  and  to  talk  to  people  who  were  not  really  part  of  any 
organized  Jewish  efforts,  so  that  was  one  matter,  locally.   Sora 
Lei  Newman  headed  that  committee  at  the  time.  The  other  purpose 


Glaser: 

Kaufman: 
Glaser: 
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of  the  committee  would  be  to  deal  with  anything  that  came  up 
related  to  it,  such  as  Who  Is  a  Jew  in  Israel.   That  was  one  that 
was  quite  disturbing  because  many  of  the  people  who  are  committed 
to  the  survival  of  Israel,  committed  to  the  survival  of  the 
Jewish  communities  all  over  the  world,  were  being  told  that  they 
weren't  really  Jewish.   It  had  to  do  with  the  Orthodoxy  in  Israel 
trying  to  set  the  rules  and  regulations.   It  eventually  was 
resolved. 

I  think  it  had  to  do  with  accepting  converts,  those  who  were 
converted  by  non-Orthodox  rabbis.  Good  thing  that  that's  been 
resolved. 

It's  been  resolved  but  it  comes  up  every  now  and  then  again. 

That's  right,  I  think  I  read  just  recently  they  were  again  trying 
to  do  something  along  those  lines. 


Meeting  with  President  Mubarak 


Glaser:   You  gave  a  report  on  a  meeting  with  President  [Hosni]  Mubarak  and 
a  group  of  Jewish  leaders  in  Washington  D.C. 

Kaufman:  Yes.  Actually  I  had  been  at  a  UJA  meeting  in  Chicago  at  the 

airport  and  caught  a  noontime  flight  to  Washington  D.C.,  to  the 
national  airport.   I  had  been  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  with 
President  Mubarak  of  Egypt.   It  was  at  a  hotel  in  a  small 
conference  room  and  I  arrived  early,  having  made  the  connections 
better  than  I  thought.   I  walked  right  by  the  secret  servicemen 
without  any  question,  sat  down  in  the  room  and  then  about  ten 
minutes  later  dogs  came  in  and  started  sniffing.   Finally 
somebody  asked,  "Who  are  you?"  The  security  wasn't  impressive, 
but  that's  not  the  point  of  the  story. 

There  were  leaders  there  from  many  of  the  national  Jewish 
organizations  and  they  very  rudely  beat  up  on  Mubarak.  That  is 
they  beat  up  verbally  on  him  for  why  didn't  you  do  this  and  why 
didn't  you  do  that,  rather  than  acknowledging  that  he  was  trying 
to  hold  his  fundamentalists  in  check.  At  least  there  was  no  war. 
They  were  beating  up  on  him  for  not  having  a  warm  peace—trade 
and  visitors  and  whatever.   I  personally  found  it  was  a  really 
unproductive  meeting.   It  just  didn't  leave  a  good  memory  with 
me,  of  what  could  have  been  accomplished  meeting  face  to  face 
with  somebody  who  was  from  a  country  where  at  least  there  was  no 
war  at  the  border. 

Glaser:   Right.  What  had  been  hoped  for  in  setting  up  this  meeting? 
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Kaufman:  I  really  don't  know  what  had  been  hoped  for.  I  think  it  was  just 
the  idea  that  the  opportunity  was  there  to  meet.  I  was  flattered 
to  have  been  included. 

Glaser:   Just  a  matter  of  making  contact? 

Kaufman:   I  guess  the  agenda  that  some  of  the  leaders  from  the  national 
Jewish  organizations  had  in  mind  was  to  raise  hell  about  not 
having  a  friendlier  peace,  and  I  thought  it  was  very 
nonproductive . 


Board  Retreat 


Glaser:   You  had  a  Silverado  Board  retreat.  Was  yours  the  first? 

Kaufman:   No,  no.   Federation  retreats  took  place  frequently  at  Silverado. 
They  were  quite  effective  in  building  community  spirit  and  also 
in  trying  to  plan  to  the  future.  They  don't  occur  every  year, 
but  when  they  do  it  gives  us  a  chance  to  be  away  from  the 
pressures  of  having  to  run  to  the  next  meeting  and  to  really 
think  things  out.   It  also  draws  the  community  closer  together. 
And  P.S.,  it  gives  us  a  chance  to  do  some  good  face-to-face 
solicitations. 

Glaser:   Oh.   I  thought  you  were  going  to  say  it  gives  us  a  chance  to  get 
in  some  good  golf. 

Kaufman:   No,  no. 


Decentralization 


Glaser:   I  have  a  list  here  of  some  of  the  discussions  at  the  retreat,  and 
number  one  was  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  decentralization. 

Kaufman:   Right.  Actually  that  was  an  important  subject.   Our  Federation 
is  spread  out  geographically  perhaps  a  hundred  miles,  from  Santa 
Rosa  to  Palo  Alto.   It's  hard  to  find  a  budget  to  give  each  area 
it's  necessary  attention,  staff,  and  support.   So  it's  a 
balancing  act,  and  the  question  is  whether  it's  done  centrally, 
which  is  perhaps  more  cost  effective,  or  with  duplicative 
offices. 

I  can't  really  remember  the  exact  sequence  of  that,  but  I 
believe  out  of  those  discussions  came  a  great  degree  of  autonomy 
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for  the  South  Peninsula,  where  an  infrastructure  in  the  Schultz 
Center  was  developing.   I'm  not  sure  if  Schultz  was  on-line  at 
that  time,  but  I  believe  it  was.   So  a  degree  of  fundraising  and 
a  degree  of  allocation  in  a  block  grant  is  now  being  done  through 
the  South  Peninsula.   I  do  remember  spending  a  fair  amount  of 
time  in  the  South  Peninsula  talking  with  the  leadership  there 
about  how  that  might  be  organized. 

Glaser:   Then  there  was  the  statement  that  the  Federation  must  encourage 
greater  participation  by  great  number  of  the  Jewish  community. 
That  means  bringing  more  people  into  it,  but  that's  ongoing  also. 

Kaufman:   It's  ongoing,  but  that's  something  we  always  had  to  be  concerned 
with.  There's  both  a  turnover  in  the  population  and  in  American 
life,  and  in  Bay  Area  life  there's  so  many  things  that  can 
attract  people  that  are  more  pleasurable  than  giving. 
Volunteering  of  your  time  and  funds  is  not  always  first  priority. 
So  we  have  to  constantly  be  reinventing  ourselves  to  try  to  be 
more  relevant,  more  attractive.  And  that's  an  ongoing  chore. 


Campaign  Involvement 


Glaser:   Also,  "There  should  be  closer  communication  between  the  board  and 
campaign  leaders."  Hasn't  there  always  been? 

Kaufman:  Well,  yes.  Often  the  board  and  campaign  leaders  are  synonymous, 
but  there  are  some  times  when  the  campaign  has  a  broad  structure 
of  leadership  that  is  not  necessarily  on  the  board.   So  the  idea 
is  for  the  board  to  be  more  supportive.   I  personally  felt  that 
president  of  the  Federation  should  be  right  at  the  front  of  the 
trenches  doing  soliciting.   Some  presidents  felt  they  shouldn't 
solicit  or  didn't  want  to.   I  personally  felt  it  was  important 
for  the  board  and  for  the  officers  to  be  extremely  supportive  of 
the  people  who  were  out  there  working  on  the  campaigns  and  to 
participate  in  it.  That's  probably  what  that  related  to. 

Glaser:   Aside  to  this,  how  much  does  the  Federation  executive  get 
involved  in  fundraising  campaigns? 

Kaufman:   I  would  say  the  Federation  executive  gets  involved  to  a  great 
extent,  especially  since  the  executive  is  the  continuity  with 
some  of  our  major  donors.   I  think  there  has  to  be  a  balance.  My 
own  preference  is  that  if  the  executive  goes  on  a  solicitation  it 
should  be  with  a  lay  leader,  that  there  should  always  be  "the 
community"  going  on  in  solicitations.   It  doesn't  always  work  out 
that  way,  but  the  executive  is-- 
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Glaser:   You  mean  to  accompany  the  campaigner? 

Kaufman:   Sure.   Well,  if  the  executive  of  the  Federation  is  going  to  do  a 

solicitation,  there  should  always  be  a  lay  leader  with  the 

executive.   But  the  executive  of  the  Federation  is  extremely 
important  to  the  campaign  effort. 


Federation-Synagogue  Relations 


Glaser:   Now  this  is  something  1  think  you  had  stressed,  the  relationship 
between  the  Federation  and  the  synagogue,  that  it  should  be 
closer. 

Kaufman:   Yes,  yes.  Again  that's  part  of  the  theory  that  the  entire 

community  needs  to  be  strong  and  work  together.   The  synagogue's 
and  Federation's  relations  are  always  an  area  of  concern  and  need 
to  be  constantly  strengthened  and  reinforced.  That  goes  in 
waves,  but  Federation  supports  the  religious  school  teaching 
activities  and  certainly  the  trips  to  Israel  for  the  confirmation 
classes,  and  a  lot  of  other  activities,  and  often  some  of  the 
rabbis  are  active  in  the  Federation. 

Glaser:   Many  times,  judging  from  my  own  synagogue,  during  the  High  Holy 
Days  mention  is  made  about  the  Federation  campaign. 

Kaufman:   I'm  not  aware  in  San  Francisco  that  that  happens  too  often,  I 
wish  it  was.   I  think  it  is  mentioned  in  synagogues  because, 
again,  many  of  the  synagogue  leaders  are  also  Federation  leaders. 
But  I'm  not  sure  how  much  of  an  appeal  is  made  at  that  time. 


More  on  Decentralization 


Glaser:  There's  the  question  of  whether  there  would  be  another  layer  of 
bureaucracy  with  decentralization,  and  would  you  need  a  special 
kind  of  professional  in  a  decentralized  structure? 

Kaufman:   In  order  to  decentralize,  you  do  need  qualified  people  in  the 

neighborhoods,  so  to  speak.   That  does  create  a  higher  expense. 
One  of  the  things  I  tried  to  do  was  to  explain  to  the  community 
that  we're  not  only  fundraising  but  we're  building  a  community, 
hence  the  name  Jewish  Community  Federation,  underlining 
community.  And  so  there's  a  certain  part  of  our  budget  in  which, 
I  believe,  the  offices  in  the  different  regions  are  related  to 
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building  community.   On  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis,  I  don't  think 
you  can  justify—in  many  cases  their  funds  raised  don't  fit  the 
formula  of  the  expenses.   But  that's  one  of  the  things  about  the 
San  Francisco  Federation.   People  can  analyze  us  on  a  percentage 
of  costs,  or  what  percent  of  total  funds  are  we  spending,  without 
stopping  to  think  that  when  you  have  five  offices  instead  of  one 
you  have  five  Centers  instead  of  one,  you  have  a  hundred  miles  to 
go  and  all  of  those  things.   It  has  to  be  analyzed  as  an  entity 
rather  than  by  the  formulas. 

Glaser:   Does  this  topic  of  decentralization  reflect  the  fact  that  the 
various  outlying  communities  felt  divorced  or  distant  from  the 
Federation? 

Kaufman:  That's  a  good  question.   It's  a  big  schlep  to  come  here  for  a 

meeting  from  some  of  the  outlying  regions.   I  know  I  would  feel 
that  way,  and  that's  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  tried  to  have 
meetings  sometimes  either  in  Marin  or  in  the  Peninsula.   So  sure, 
people  feel  that  they  want  attention  closer  to  home.   It's  a 
natural  thing,  and  that's  why  we  are  set  up  with  the  geographic 
divisions. 

Glaser:   Do  the  agencies  have  outposts,  so  to  speak? 

Kaufman:   Some  of  them  do,  yes,  like  Family  Service  and  Jewish  Vocational 
Service,  again  trying  to  get  the  services  close  to  where  the 
clients  are. 

Glaser:   Then  another  topic  discussed  was,  "The  board  is  engaged  in  an 

exciting  process  and  needs  thoughtful  wide  participation  from  a 
variety  of  Federation  leaders."  What  does  that  mean? 

Kaufman:   I'm  not  sure  what  that  means.   That  sounds  like  a  lot  of  words, 
but  I  have  a  feeling  that  what  we  tried  to  do  is  get  a  diverse 
representation  on  the  board  so  that  the  broader  segment  of  the 
Jewish  community  is  represented.  Again  the  idea  of  the  democracy 
that  goes  on  in  Federation. 

Glaser:   Aside  from  what  was  talked  about  at  the  retreat,  you  tried  to 
encourage  committees  and  commissions  to  tackle  issues  of  an 
evolving  Jewish  community.   So  you  must  have  felt  there  were  more 
changes  during  your  period  of  presidency  than  previously. 

Kaufman:   I  don't  know  if  it  was  changing  during  that  particular  period 
versus  a  prior  one,  but  the  change  is  ongoing.  There  are 
different  people,  there  are  different  faces,  our  community  has 
turnover.   I  think  that  attitudes  change,  the  situation  in  Israel 
changed,  which  maybe  influences  certain  aspects  of  our 
Federation.  There  are  health  matters,  aging  matters,  housing.   I 
see  it  as  in  flux.   It's  like  running  a  business.   If  you  don't 
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stay  on  your  toes  and  you  don't  meet  your  customers  needs,  you 
eventually  succumb  to  the  competition.   So  it's  Just  being  aware 
of  constantly  looking  to  lead  into  the  next  group  of  people. 


Financial  Needs  of  Agencies 


Glaser:   One  of  your  concerns  was  the  needs  of  the  elderly.   I  think  this 
has  been  a  long  term  interest  of  yours. 

Kaufman:   It  has  been.   For  many  years  I  chaired  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
committee  and  have  always  been  concerned  about  housing  for  the 
elderly,  for  which  we  have  a  dramatic  lack  of  supply.  We  try, 
there's  some  wonderful  efforts  that  go  on  in  the  community.   We 
get  an  E  for  effort  but  don't  always  supply.   Part  of  the  dilemma 
is  that  funds  become  diminished  in  relation  to  the  demands. 
We're  raising  more  funds  but  we're  not  raising  them  fast  enough 
for  the  needs. 

The  needs  of  the  elderly  become  a  question  mark  and  it's 
simply  this:  if  you're  investing  in  the  children,  in  the  young 
people,  you  get  a  sixty  or  seventy  year  return  on  your 
investment,  and  you  don't  have  as  high  a  risk  of  those  young 
people  being  unaffiliated  or  un- Jewish  or  not  Jewish  at  all.   I 
really  believe  we  have  the  funds  to  do  both,  to  serve  the 
elderly,  to  serve  the  young  and  everybody  in  between.   But  the 
reality  is  that  we  can't  always  do  that,  and  it's  becoming 
increasingly  painful  to  make  those  decisions. 

Glaser:   You  also  have  less  federal  funding  now,  don't  you? 

Kaufman:   This  is  a  new  subject.   To  the  credit  of  our  current  president, 
Doug  Heller,  and  our  current  executive,  Wayne  Feinstein,  for 
about  two  years  they  have  both  been  telling  every  organization  in 
town  and  practically  every  meeting  of  Federation  that  they  must 
tighten  their  belts.  That  there  are  not  going  to  be  the  funds 
for  emigre  services,  there  are  not  going  to  be  funds  for  health 
care,  that  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.   That  federal,  state, 
and  city  funds  are  going  to  diminish. 

It  means  we  have  to  raise  more  funds ,  it  means  we  have  to 
downsize.  Many  of  the  agencies,  quite  frankly,  have  expanded 
just  almost  logarithmically  without  regard  for  how  they're  going 
to  sustain  these  programs  in  the  future.   It's  painful  and 
contentious  for  them  to  think  about  downsizing  now  and  going  back 
to  their  core  services,  because  you  can't  serve  every  single 
issue.   So,  yes,  the  answer  is  it's  something  we  are  Just  now 
coping  with  and  had  to. 
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Strategic  Planning 


Glaser:   The  strategic  planning  committee  came  after  your  presidency,  out 
of  the  demographic  study.  Did  you  do  anything  to  encourage  it? 

Kaufman:   If  I  remember  correctly  (I'm  thinking  back  ten  years,  I  doubt  if 
I  remember  correctly) ,  this  was  all  part  of  the  idea  of  planning 
for  the  future,  seeing  where  we  go,  what  we  keep,  what  we  drop, 
and  where  we  put  our  emphasis  on  fundraising  and  on  services. 
Planning  and  allocations  fits  into  that. 

We  talked  about  the  demographic  study  in  our  conversations 
as  something  that  I  frankly  was  against  having.   But  as  part  of 
the  concept  of  democracy,  the  president  only  has  one  vote  and 
everybody  else  seemed  to  want  it.   I  frankly  thought  it  was  a 
waste  of  quite  a  few  months  of  time  and  thousands  of  volunteer 
hours  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  cost  to  determine 
that  there  were  more  Jews  than  we  thought  and  we  weren't  reaching 
them.   I  thought  it  was  a  waste  of  money  and  time. 

Glaser:   Can  the  same  thing  be  said  about  the  strategic  planning 
committee,  because  that  went  on  for  a  long,  long  time? 

Kaufman:  Yes,  it's  ongoing,  it's  still  going  on,  we  still  having  new 

strategic  plans.   It's  something  that  in  all  fairness  has  to  go 
on.  You  have  to  constantly  be  planning  for  the  future.   But  when 
it  comes  to  doing  actual  surveys  and  statistics  and  whatever,  I 
think  you  could  get  a  cross  section,  almost  like  a  focus  group, 
from  the  Jewish  community  and  in  one  evening  accomplish  almost  as 
much  as  you  could  in  a  year  of  intensive  scientific  studies. 


New  Gifts 


Glaser:   What  had  the  new  gifts  section  done  during  your  presidency? 

Kaufman:  Actually  prior  to  my  presidency  I  started  nagging,  and  I'm  sure  I 
was  just  one  of  many,  but  I  nagged  leadership  to  constantly  be 
going  after  new  gifts.  Even  though  it  seemed  like  we  only  had 
time  to  solicit  existing  contributors,  we  just  had  to  keep  adding 
to  our  base  because  there  always  was  turnover.  New  gifts  was 
just  something  that  I  felt  needed  attention,  and  it's  an  ongoing 
concept  of  Federation.  You  bring  more  people  in,  not  just  from  a 
fundraising  standpoint  but  to  educate  them  on  why  it's  so 
important  to  be  involved. 
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Glaser:   Were  you  involved  with  the  funding  and  the  creation  of  Jewish 
Community  Center  campus  in  Marin  County? 

Kaufman:   I  believe  that  a  lot  of  that  was  happening  while  I  was  president, 
but  again  I  would  say  more  from  a  supportive  role.   I  was 
involved  with  it  but  the  people  in  Marin  and  the  people  in  the 
Centers  movement  and  Brian  Lurie,  Barney  and  Barbro  Osher, 
Phyllis  Cook  and  the  endowment  committee,  and  others  were  the 
ones  who  helped  make  the  Marin  Campus  a  reality.  My  mother 
always  reminded  me  that  I  had  only  one  tochus  (rear  end)  to  be  in 
one  place  at  one  time.  Unfortunately,  I  never  had  the  time  or 
the  additional  tochus  to  be  involved  in  the  Centers  movement,  but 
they  do  wonderful  work.  It  was  mainly  the  effort  of  people  who 
were  Marin  residents  who  really  wanted  to  draw  that  focal  point 
for  that  community.   I  simply  tried  to  be  as  supportive  as 
possible . 
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XV   ISRAEL 


Overseas  Committee 


Glaser:   Is  there  anything  about  your  presidency  that  we  have  not  covered 
that  you  would  like  to  talk  about? 

Kaufman:   The  overseas  program  was  one  of  significance  where  essentially 
Brian  Lurie,  Phyllis  Cook  and  I  strategized  on  an  overseas 
program  that  our  senior  leadership  felt  was  necessary  in  terms  of 
encouraging  reforms  in  the  Jewish  Agency  that  would,  we  thought, 
strengthen  the  agency,  make  it  more  effective,  and  help  with  our 
own  fundraising  because  donors  could  see  where  their  dollar  was 
going  and  could  measure  the  effectiveness  of  it. 

At  that  time,  I  was  on  a  number  of  national  boards,  such  as 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations,  the  United  Israel  Appeal  and 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal.  My  role  was  to  buttonhole  the  top 
leadership,  to  explain  our  program,  what  we  were  advocating  in 
the  way  of  reforms  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  constantly  emphasizing 
that  we  were  not  out  to  hurt  the  Agency.  We  were  really  out  to 
help  it  streamline  and  reform  itself  so  that  it  would  be  a  better 
and  stronger  Agency. 

We  did  manage  to  get  support  from  different  federations. 
Some  of  the  national  board  meetings,  especially  UIA  and  at  the 
Jewish  Agency  assemblies,  were  quite  contentious.   I  may  have 
mentioned  that  I  was  both  verbally  and  at  one  time  even 
physically  attacked  for  advocating  San  Francisco's  position. 

One  thing  on  the  tongue  in  cheek  saying  that  process  is  our 
most  important  product.  We've  tried  to  take  these  ideas  through 
committees,  then  the  board,  so  that  it  would  be  a  community 
action,  not  just  an  individual,  not  Just  an  executive  or 
president,  but  the  community  saying  here's  what  we  think  is  best 
for  ourselves  or  for  the  Jewish  world.   So  through  all  of  this, 
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before  making  what  I  would  call  these  contentious  or  threatening 
speeches  to  these  different  organizations—threatening  because 
it's  change  and  there  are  many  people  that  are  ingrained  in  what 
they're  doing  and  don't  want  to  change --we  would  have  our  board 
approve  it  so  we  could  truly  say  it  was  the  community's  will.   It 
was  a  slow  process.  We  also  made  what  was  then  a  revolutionary 
decision. 

Glaser:   You  opened  an  office  in  Jerusalem  and  established  the  Amuta. 

Kaufman:  We  did,  yes.   Brian  and  Phyllis  and  I  were  in  Israel  in  '84,  '85 
and  we  worked  together  to  establish  the  Jerusalem  office,  hired  a 
professional,  and  Brian  and  Phyllis  organized  the  Amuta  as 
essentially  our  board  of  directors  overseas. 

Glaser:   That's  like  an  advisory  committee  for  your  overseas  office? 

Kaufman:   It  was  an  advisory  committee  in  its  original  form,  but  today  it's 
really  more  like  a  mirror  board  of  directors  who  comes  to  us  with 
projects,  and  it  is  trying  to  advocate  volunteerism  in  Israel. 
Actually  the  Jewish  Agency  now  is  going  to  start  a  volunteer 
fundraising  effort  in  Israel,  but  we  as  a  community  and  the  Amuta 
have  been  advocating  that. 

II 

Kaufman:  We  took  what  was  a  very  minor  part  of  our  overseas  allocation, 
$100,000,  and  decided  to  allocate  it  to  projects  that  we  could 
actually  see  and  touch  and  be  in  personal  contact  with  the 
Israelis.  This  was  considered  heresy  by  the  national 
organizations,  and  they  were  very  fearful  that  other  communities 
would  do  it  and  they  would  follow  us  in  a  big  way,  which  didn't 
happen  (at  that  time). 

What  it  did  for  us,  which  was  so  good,  was  that  it  gave  us  a 
personal  relationship  with  Israelis  and  actually  in  some  other 
countries  where  we  had  minor  allocations,  such  as  eventually  in 
the  Czech  Republic.   It  gave  us  that  personal  relationship,  I 
think  it  helped  with  fundraising,  it  helped  people  be  more 
active.   It  took  a  lot  of  time  and  patience. 

Many  of  our  innovative  overseas  programs  have  helped  a  lot 
of  people  in  Northern  Israel  and  created  programs  now  used 
elsewhere. 
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Challenging  the  Establishment 


Glaser:   During  your  presidency,  you  recommended  doing  two  major  studies 
of  the  partnership  agreement  between  UIA,  Karen  Hayesod,  and  the 
World  Zionist  Organization,  and  the  system  of  dollar  delivery. 
I'm  sure  that  did  not  make  San  Francisco  very  popular  with  either 
the  UJA  or  the  UIA. 

Kaufman:   No,  it  didn't,  but  it  was  not  so  much  the  UJA  as  the  UIA,  which 
is  the  conduit  from  UJA  into  the  Jewish  Agency.   But  many  of  the 
people  from  UIA  board  ultimately  go  on  to  the  Jewish  Agency 
Board.  UIA  is  composed  of  WZO  and  "the  fundraisers."  I  don't 
know  if  that's  the  right  definition,  but  that's  where  the  first 
fight  came,  and  there  was  lots  of  resistance  at  the  UIA  level. 

We  obviously  felt  we  couldn't  go  it  alone  so  we  did  make 
allies  with  the  Los  Angeles  community,  Bruce  Hochman  was 
president  then,  and  with  Chicago.   Corky  Goodman  was  the 
president  at  the  time  and  is  today  the  chairman  of  the  Jewish 
Agency.   The  Chicago  Federation  understood  and  was  supportive  of 
us.   Hank  Goodman  was  president  of  the  Cleveland  Federation; 
Cleveland  would  support  it,  and  there  were  a  few  others.   But 
having  that  critical  mass  was  helpful.  They  were  not  always 
vocal  but  they  were  supportive. 

I  was  sort  of  the  ringleader  I  guess.   Brian  was  the 
mastermind  and  then  we  would  strategize.   For  example,  in  early 
1985  there  was  to  be  Council  of  Federations  quarterly  meeting  in 
Miami.   The  newly-elected  president  of  the  Council  at  the  time 
was  Shoshana  Cardin  from  Baltimore.  What  I  did  was  to  get  the 
above  federation  presidents  to  agree  to  meet  privately  with  me 
and  Shoshana  so  we  could  essentially  persuade  her  that  change 
through  the  Council  of  Federations  to  UIA  was  important;  so  that 
we  could  explain  to  the  Jewish  Agency  why  we  wanted  reforms  to 
strengthen  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel. 

We  were  not  out  to  harm  them,  we  were  out  to  strengthen 
them,  but  we  felt  that  we  would  lose  major  support  around  the 
world  if  the  Agency  didn't  go  through  certain  reforms.   It  took  a 
long  time  for  it  to  happen,  a  good  portion  of  it  has  happened. 
There's  still  a  major  element  that  is  in  the  works  now,  dealing 
with  the  WZO.1 


'About  six  months  after  this  interview,  a  detailed  Jewish  Agency  for 
Israel-World  Zionist  Organization  restructuring  plan  was  agreed  upon 
through  the  efforts  of  top  JAFI  leadership.   It  was  to  have  been  voted  on 
at  the  June  1997  JAFI  Assembly. 


Glaser: 


Kaufman : 

Glaser: 

Kaufman: 


Glaser: 


Kaufman: 
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But  even  before  you  got  the  backing  of  other  federations  to  go 
along  with  this,  there  was  a  meeting  in  August  of  1984  with  the 
national  leaders  who  came  to  San  Francisco  to  talk  about  what  the 
San  Francisco  Federation  was  trying  to  do  in  making  these 
changes.  At  that  time  didn't  they  ask  you  not  to  contact  other 
federations,  not  to  go  public  with  this? 

They  may  have.   It  was  a  meeting  that  I  remember  with-- 
Max  Fisher  was  one. 

Max  Fisher  was  here,  Chuck  Hoffberger,  Shoshana,  and  there  were  a 
few  others.   I  believe  Shoshana  was  here,  she  may  not  have  been. 
I  think  it  was  a  great  meeting  because  it  was  very  spirited,  very 
heated,  and  they  simply  didn't  want  us  to  rock  the  boat.   Here 
were  people,  and  I  don't  want  to  take  anything  away  from  them, 
who  dedicated  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  to  Jewish 
philanthropy.   But  somehow  change  was  abrasive  to  them.  We  were 
a  community  from  the  West  Coast  that  felt  we  could  strengthen  the 
Jewish  Agency,  prepare  it  for  the  next  century  by  reforms  and 
there  was  that  friction. 

One  of  the  more  memorable  board  meetings  that  we  had  was  in 
1985  when  Shoshana  Cardin  came  here  to  talk  about  the  very  same 
subject.   I  felt  it  was  almost  like  a  scene  out  of  a  movie. 
Everybody  in  our  board  became  hyperactive.   So  here  were  about 
fifty  people  at  this  table  jumping  up  and  down,  and  I  felt  like  a 
lion  tamer  in  a  circus,  going  around  the  room  calming  people 
down.   I  have  a  feeling  Shoshana  may  have  been  in  shock  for  a 
month  after  that  meeting.   It  showed  the  depth  of  commitment  that 
our  board  had.  And  we  were  very  careful  to  always  take  things 
from  the  committee  to  the  board,  explain  to  the  board,  educate 
the  board,  on  what  we  were  doing.   That  was  a  memorable,  wild 
meeting. 

I  would  imagine  so.  And  it  really  speaks  to  the  kind  of 
leadership  the  San  Francisco  Federation  had  so  that  other 
federations  would  follow. 


Right . 
yes. 


We  believed  in  what  we  were  doing  and  stayed  with  it, 


Glaser:   Were  you  on  the  Amigor  committee? 
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Kaufman:   Bill  Lowenberg,  when  he  was  on  the  Jewish  Agency  board  of 

governors  was  chair  of  Amigor.   It  is  the  housing  company  that 
deals  with  both  rental  and  condominium  housing  owned  by  the 
Jewish  agency  as  well  as  some  government  housing  that  they're 
entrusted  with.   It's  all  public  housing,  it's  subsidized  and 
it's  at  very,  very  low  rents.   I  was  not  involved  with  it  until 
recently  when  I  was  asked  to  chair  that  committee.   I  say  chair 
with  a  smile  because  there's  one  person  on  the  committee,  that's 
me . 

I  work  with  the  Amigor,  and  they're  very  competent 
professionals.   Essentially  I'm  like  a  liaison  from  the  board  to 
Amigor,  work  with  them  on  some  of  their  needs,  and  I  have  some 
ideas  on  how  they  could  become  stronger.  They  provide  a  great 
deal  of  cash  flow  to  the  Jewish  Agency,  so  for  the  next  couple  of 
years  I'll  probably  be  working  with  them  and  then  reporting  back 
to  the  board  on  it. 

Glaser:   Mr.  Lowenberg  mentioned  to  me  that  he  had  cut  back  a  great  deal 
on  some  of  the  costs  and  duplications  that  were  completely 
unnecessary.   I  wondered  if  you  had  followed  in  his  footsteps  on 
doing  that  sort  of  thing. 

Kaufman:   No,  actually  there's  been  quite  a  few  years  between  the  time  that 
Bill  did  that  and  I  did.   But  from  what  I  could  tell  by  talking 
to  some  of  my  predecessors,  including  Bill,  many  of  those  reforms 
are  already  in  place  in  Amigor.   They  are  showing  a  profit  even 
though  they  have  highly  subsidized  rents.   That  profit  goes  to 
the  Agency,  which  of  course  then  goes  for  immigration  and 
absorption. 

Glaser:   Mr.  Lowenberg  told  me  he  had  sold  off  property. 

Kaufman:   Yes,  they  are  constantly  selling  and  it's  a  wonderful  idea, 

because  when  people  in  subsidized  housing  have  ownership  they 
take  better  care  of  it.  They  organize  community  groups  and  the 
maintenance  is  better.   It's  part  of  a  plan  to  eventually  have 
people  be  able  to  build  assets,  whatever. 

As  an  aside,  Bill  was  one  of  the  first  people  who  asked  me 
to  be  involved  in  Federation,  and  I  have  been  close  to  him  and 
his  family  since  those  early  days. 


Project  Renewal  and  Partnership  2000 


Glaser: 


You  were  very  active  in  Project  Renewal  over  the  years,  because 
its  been  ongoing  for  quite  a  while,  right? 
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Kaufman:   Yes,  Project  Renewal  came  up  in  the  late  seventies,  and  I  have  to 
give  Annette  Dobbs  a  lot  of  credit  for  having  spearheaded  that 
effort  locally,  along  with  many  many  others.   I  am  concerned  when 
I  mention  somebody's  name  because  I'm  always  afraid  I'm  going  to 
leave  out  the  dozens  and  dozens  of  other  people  that  also  deserve 
credit  for  some  achievment.  But  Annette  certainly  worked  her 
heart  out  on  Project  Renewal,  and  it  was  a  very  important 
integral  part  of  the  overseas  effort  by  this  community.   There 
are  a  lot  of  people  here  and  in  Israel  who  love  Annette. 

I  give  Brian  Lurie  credit  for  this.  Originally  we  were  told 
send  our  Project  Renewal  money  to  the  Jewish  Agency  and  they  will 
tell  us  what  projects  they're  going  to  invest  in.  And  Brian 
said,  "No,  we'll  pick  a  project.  We'll  do  it  hands  on.  We'll  do 
it  in  partnership  with  you  but  we  want  our  people  there,  we  don't 
want  professionals."  There  was  friction  over  that.   Eventually, 
the  way  that  Brian  suggested  is  the  way  that  all  of  Project 
Renewal  was  handled,  because  it's  more  personal,  community-to- 
community  relations  that  way. 

Glaser:   You  must  be  just  heartsick  over  what's  happening  with  the 
Hezbollah  bombardment  of  Kiryat  Shmona  right  now. 

Kaufman:  Yes,  yes.  A  lot  of  the  people  that  we  communicate  with  are 
there,  and  let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  background.  We  were  not 
always  at  Kiryat  Shmona  as  part  of  our  Project  Renewal  but  have 
in  recent  years  concentrated  our  efforts  there  in  the  Northern 
Galilee  Panhandle  and  especially  Kiryat  Shmona.   There's  a 
community  center  there,  there's  a  school,  there's  a  park,  there's 
all  sorts  of  programs,  especially  programs,  that  this  Federation 
has  been  involved  in  Kiryat  Shmona.  As  a  result  of  that,  so  many 
people  that  we  know  are  there.  Our  Amuta  in  Jerusalem  has  a 
branch  in  Kiryat  Shmona,  again  to  advise  us  on  programs.  A  lot 
of  what  we're  reading  now  or  hearing  about  is  under  fire. 

What  is  painful  to  me  is  the  press  reports  on  the  front  page 
with  very  graphic  photos  of  what  Israel  is  doing  to  Lebanon. 
What  they  don't  report  is  (I  guess  it's  old  news)  that  every 
night  for  years  and  years  and  years  their  Katusha  rockets  would 
come  into  Kiryat  Shmona  or  near  there.  When  you  go  visit,  you 
see  where  the  kids  spend  part  of  their  time  at  night  and  part  of 
the  time  at  school  in  not  so  pleasant  shelters  as  a  way  of  life. 

Glaser:   I  think  they're  even  evacuating  people  now. 

Kaufman:  A  lot  of  people  have  been  evacuated,  yes.   It's  interesting,  just 
before  coming  over  here  I  got  a  fax  on  an  emergency  allocation 
that  we  want  to  make  to  be  supportive  of  the  community  for  more 
medical  supplies  and  defibrillation  equipment.  Also  something 
that  makes  a  big  hit  is  television  sets  for  the  shelters,  because 
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those  sets  mean  that  they're  not  in  total  isolation  down  there, 
they  can  know  what's  going  on. 

Glaser:   I  think  you'll  have  a  lot  of  rebuilding  to  do. 

Kaufman:   Could  very  well  be,  yes.   I  don't  know  that  our  community  can  do 
that,  but  certainly  the  government  will  have  a  lot  of  spirit 
rebuilding  and  a  lot  of  programs.   This  is  getting  ahead  of 
ourselves  a  little  bit,  but  there's  a  new  program  through  the 
Agency  that's  replacing  Project  Renewal,  called  Partnership  2000. 
It  was  to  be  more  regional,  and  we  certainly  support  that  process 
where  the  communities  get  together.   Instead  of  saying  oh,  Just 
for  me  only,  say  let's  do  what's  good  for  the  general  region. 
But  I  suspect  some  of  those  Agency  funds  will  have  to  be  diverted 
specifically  to  where  the  hardest  hits  have  been  taken. 

Glaser:   Is  Partnership  2000  in  existence  right  now,  or  is  it  in  the 
planning  stage? 

Kaufman:   No,  it's  been  through  the  planning  stage;  it's  now  cranking  up  in 
our  community.   Debra  Pell  is  chairing  that  committee,  and  we're 
quite  fortunate  that  she  had  numerous  visits  to  Israel  where  the 
process  is  just  getting  put  in  place.   So  it's  on  the  way,  it 
should  be. 

Glaser:   This  is  in  collaboration  with  other  Federations? 

Kaufman:   Yes.   The  Jewish  Agency  is  taking  a  certain  amount  of  the  budget, 
not  a  major  part  of  the  budget  but  a  certain  amount  of  it,  and 
allocating  it  to  the  Partnership  2000  projects  in  different 
regions.   We're  partnered  with  Western  Canada  on  this.   They  like 
capital  projects,  we  like  programs,  so  it  was  a  pretty  good  fit. 

Glaser:   It  sounds  like  a  good  mix. 

Kaufman:   Yes. 

Glaser:   How  many  times  have  you  been  to  Israel? 

Kaufman:   I'd  really  have  to  stop  and  count  or  take  off  my  shoes  and  count 
my  toes.   I'm  guessing  maybe  fifteen  to  twenty  times.   I  really 
haven't  kept  track. 

Glaser:   Israel  is  very  close  to  your  heart,  isn't  it? 

Kaufman:  Well,  it  is  for  many  reasons,  historically  and  the  centrality  of 
Jewish  life,  and  the  fact  that  it's  recipient  of  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust,  and  for  other  numerous  cultural  and  emotional  reasons. 

Glaser:   Your  father's  work  on  behalf  of  the  country? 
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Kaufman:  Right.   Both  my  mother  and  father  certainly  expended  a  lot  of 
effort  and  their  resources  before  Israel  was  a  state. 


Funds  for  Israel 


Glaser:   There  seems  to  be  a  trend  that,  within  the  past  few  years,  of 

cutting  back  on  the  proportion  of  funds  that  go  to  Israel  vis-a 
vis  the  local  needs.  Will  this  be  ongoing? 

Kaufman:   It  probably  is;  it's  something  that  in  a  way  is  necessary  and 
painful  at  the  same  time.  We're  concerned  that  we're  losing  a 
lot  of  people  in  the  Jewish  communities:  the  intermarriage,  the 
non- affiliation,  whatever,  which  means  that  more  and  more 
services  are  needed  locally.   That's  just  one  of  the  reasons. 
Our  populations  locally  are  growing  older  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total.  We  need  more  housing  for  the  elderly,  for  the  aged.   If 
there's  recessions,  we  need  more  help  for  Family  Service.   So 
that  has  happened. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  find  it  painful  because  we  still  have 
an  opportunity  to  resettle  immigrants  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  and  from  some  other  areas  to  a  lesser  degree,  and  we  have 
this  opportunity  in  great  numbers.   Certainly  for  probably  the 
next  five  years  we  should  focus  on  that  and  not  cut  our 
allocations. 

I  think  in  our  own  Federation  there's  been  an  oversight  in 
the  sense  that  when  allocations  were  made  there  really  was  not 
strong  advocacy  from  the  overseas  committee  in  the  process.   That 
is,  the  allocations  would  be  determined  for  the  local  and  what 
was  left  over  was  for  overseas.   This  year  I've  tried  to  remedy 
that  by  making  early  presentations  and  explaining  the  needs 
better.   I  think  what  people  are  involved  in  and  what  strikes 
them  close  to  home  is  where  their  first  interest  is,  and  that's 
where  the  first  allocation  is.   For  many  of  them,  we  have  not 
done  an  adequate  job  of  explaining  the  overseas  needs.  We  try, 
but  there's  only  a  limited  number  of  people  that  actually  get 
over  to  see  the  projects,  to  get  involved  on  a  first-hand  basis. 
So  you  have  not  got  enough  overseas  advocates  is  what  it  amounts 
to. 

Glaser:   On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  on  the  part  of  Israel  the 

suggestion,  even  stronger  than  a  suggestion,  that  perhaps  they 
don't  need  diaspora  funds.   I  have  a  statement  here  by  Rabin  when 
he  was  prime  minister.  Be  was  quoted  in  199 A  as  saying  American 
Jewish  continuity  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  diaspora-Israel 
relationship  as  supporting  disadvantaged  Israelis. 
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Kaufman:   I  agree  with  that,  but  that  doesn't  mean  not  to  have  support  for 
the  immigration  and  absorption  and  some  of  the  social  services  in 
Israel.   I  think  a  well-known  government  figure,  Yossi  Beilin, 
has  put  a  number  of  his  feet  in  his  mouth  by  saying  we  don't  need 
the  money,  we  don't  need  this  and  that.   I've  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  him  personally  and  talk  about  this,  but  I  think  he's 
a  big  mouth.   He  shoots  from  the  hip  and  his  boss,  Peres, 
unfortunately,  didn't  say  no  or  didn't  censor  him  on  this. 

If  you're  on  the  ground,  if  you're  in  the  trenches,  so  to 
speak,  in  Israel,  and  you  go  to  see  the  schools  that  are  getting 
worse  and  worse  and  you  go  to  see  some  of  the  outlying 
neighborhoods  where  the  services  are  diminished.   It  may  be  that 
Israel's  economy  in  general  is  stronger  and  better,  and  part  of 
that  I  see  as  because  of  the  massive  immigration.  That  may  be, 
and  there  are  more  wealthy  people  there,  but  there  are  also  a  lot 
more  poor  people.   I  guess  I  would  say  I  wish  that  we  could  do 
both  and  both  in  a  big  way. 


Organizational  Changes 


Glaser: 


Kaufman: 


Glaser: 


Kaufman: 


In  1992  there  was  a  contemplated  merger  of  CJF,  UJA,  and  UIA 
offices  in  Jerusalem.   Did  that  take  place? 

Let's  distinguish  between  the  offices  in  Jerusalem,  which  did 
take  place.   It's  called  now  United  Israel  office  and  that 
certainly  functions  as  a  more  efficient  central  office  in  Israel. 
And  they're  all  in  the  Jewish  Agency  building  where  our 
Federation  office  is,  which  we  purposely  wanted  there  to  be  able 
to  coordinate  better  with  them. 

But  then  there's  the  whole  subject  of  the  national  agencies 
merging.   That's  been  in  serious  discussions.   We've  advocated 
that  as  a  community  for  many  years.   It's  getting,  we  hope, 
towards  the  end  of  the  decision-making  process  where  there  will 
be  a  combination  of  CJF,  UIA  and  UJA.  UIA,  which  I've  been 
involved  with  for  many  years  and  was  a  board  member,  but  UIA 
really  is  an  extra  conduit  that  probably  doesn't  need  to  exist. 
As  always,  there  are  some  members  of  boards  that  don't  want  to 
vote  themselves  into  extinction,  so  I  think  all  those  emotions 
are  involved.   Hopefully  it'll  happen  but  it's  still  in  process. 


Explain  to  me  the  role  of  the  World  Zionist  Organization, 
this  part  of  the  UIA? 


Is 


The  World  Zionist  Organization  has  membership  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  UIA  of  equal  voting  to  the—There  have  been  some 


Glaser: 


Kaufman : 


Glaser: 


Kaufman: 


Glaser: 


Kaufman: 
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revisions  and  changes  there  where  I  guess  it's  not  really  equal 
voting,  but  there's  equal  number  of  people.   There  are  a  certain 
number  of  the  JAFI  [Jewish  Agency  for  Israel]  board  of  governors 
that  are  WZO  people,  certain  number  of  the  board  of  governors 
that  are  UIA  "fundraisers."   So  yes,  the  WZO  is  involved  in 
Israel,  both  through  UIA  and  through  JAFI. 


The  Jewish  Agency  has  had  to  make  certain  changes, 
head  helped  reform  the  Agency? 


Has  the  new 


That's  a  good  question.   Avraham  Burg  is  a  much  younger  person 
and  is  probably  what  I  would  call  a  contemporary  of  Brian  Lurie 
and  they  are  friends.   Avraham  is  very  aware  of  changes  that  are 
needed.   Avraham  Burg  is  working  on  a  program  to  present  to  the 
board  of  governors  that  would  outline  a  way  for  WZO,  as  he  puts 
it,  to  be  given  a  great  big  hug  or  absorbed  into  the  Agency 
process  to  eliminate  some  of  the  duplications,  we  hope.   That's 
the  last  one  I  referred  earlier  to.   There's  still  some  ongoing 
reforms.   That's  probably  the  last  major  one  that's  really 
needed.   The  WZO  has  to  be  given  credit  for  helping  strongly  to 
create  the  Agency,  create  the  State  of  Israel,  and  all  that.   But 
that  was  done  long  ago  and  now  we  need  to  be  more  streamlined. 

I  think  part  of  what  you  were  referring  to,  without  mentioning 
specifically,  was  the  politicization  within  the  WZO. 

The  word  politicization  is  a  key  reform  word  that  this  community 
worked  on.   What  we  were  concerned  about  is  that  many  of  the 
departments  were  being  run  by  political  appointees,  through  the 
WZO  being  a  political  organization.   One  of  the  major  reforms 
that  took  place  some  years  ago  was  that  the  director  general  said 
the  department  heads  and  the  top  staff  are  to  be  chosen  on  merit, 
their  ability  to  perform  the  job.   And  I'd  have  to  tell  you 
there's  some  very,  very  dedicated  people  working  there, 
especially  the  ones  that  are  literally  commuting  to  the  former 
Soviet  Union  or  spending  great  amounts  of  time  there. 

Yes,  we  sort  of  think  it's  like  separation  of  church  and 
state.   We  don't  think  that  politics  should  mix  with  volunteer 
work,  but  that  is  a  way  of  life.   It's  a  different  political 
system,  it  perhaps  has  its  roots  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  we  think 
it's  on  the  way  to  being  changed. 

Do  you  think  the  time  of  the  kibbutzim  is  approaching  the  end, 
they're  no  longer  efficient?  They're  not  getting  as  much  support 
from  the  government,  are  they? 

That  question,  I  really  don't  think  I'm  qualified  to  answer 
because  I'm  not  that  knowledgeable  about  kibbutzim.   I  do  think 
that  much  of  what's  happening  today  in  the  kibbutzim  and  moshavs 
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and  the  settlements  is  determined  by  economics.   There's  just  so 
much  subsidy  that  can  take  place.   The  kibbutzim  have  served  a 
wonderful  purpose  and  a  way  of  life  and  idealism  and  all  that, 
but  the  implication  is  that  they're  going  to  be  diminishing  and 
the  support  for  them  will  be  diminishing. 
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XVI  MORE  ON  PRESIDENCY 


Headquarters  Building  and  New  Jewish  Museum.  San  Francisco 


Glaser:   Are  there  areas  or  activities  that  took  place  during  your 

presidency  that  we  have  not  covered  that  you'd  like  to  talk 
about? 

Kaufman:   There  may  be  a  few,  such  as  early  on  in  my  presidency  we  moved 

into  the  new  building  on  Steuart  Street  and  dedicated  that  along 
with  the  museum.  Again,  this  is  a  case  where  I  had  resisted, 
even  though  I  was  chairman  of  the  building  committee.   I  had 
resisted  this  particular  site  because  I  didn't  think  it  was  a 
very  efficient  site  for  a  new  building.   But  it  did  turn  out  to 
be  an  area  that  the  Federation  and  many  of  its  organizations  that 
work  with  it  could  be  in  one  place.   I  think  it  has  worked  out 
very  well  as  a  community  building. 

I  also  resisted  the  idea  of  the  museum,  which  Brian  felt 
very  strongly  should  occur.   The  board  wanted  the  museum  as  well, 
and  so  we  worked  to  help  get  that  started.   If  you  want  to  go 
full  cycle,  I  helped  found  the  museum,  but  was  not  active  in  it 
for  many  years.   The  museum  has  had  some  marvelous  educational 
programming,  not  objects  but  more  education  and  Jewish  identity- 
type  of  programs.   I  was  asked  if  I  would  be  a  chair  of  the 
building  committee  for  the  new  Jewish  museum,  which  is  going  to 
be.   It  is  something  that  sort  of  in  a  way  puts  my  whole  life 
together:  the  involvement  in  the  Jewish  community,  the  fact  that 
it's  a  restoration  of  a  very  distinguished  building  in  the  Yerba 
Buena  Center  that  has  a  lot  of  history.  It's  the  Jessie  Street 
Station  off  Mission  Street,  facing  the  Yerba  Buena  Center.   So  it 
will  combine  San  Francisco  history,  Jewish  history,  old  bricks 
and  mortar,  restoration,  involvement  with  the  Jewish  community 
and,  importantly,  looking  way,  way  into  the  future,  a  Jewish 
outreach  center,  so  to  speak,  downtown. 


Glaser: 


Kaufman : 


Glaser: 
Kaufman: 


Glaser: 
Kaufman : 
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With  this  new  building,  you  will  have  so  much  more  space,  will 
you  also  start  to  expand  your  acquisitions? 

That's  not  up  to  me,  but  I  hope  not.   I  hope  that  we'll  work  with 
the  Magnes  Museum,  which  has  concentrated  on  acquisitions  and 
documents,  to  have  a  place  for  them  to  show  in  the  city. 
Unfortunately,  they're  in  a  location  that  not  a  lot  of  people 
make  a  special  trip  to,  whereas  we're  in  a  location  that's  half  a 
block  away  from  new  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  another  half  a  block 
away  from  what  will  be  a  350, 000- square- foot  Sony  entertainment 
center. 

Even  if  I  have  to  walk  around  with  a  sandwich  board  on, 
we're  going  to  be  exposed  to  tens  of  thousands  of  people  every 
day  that  are  potential  viewers.   So  we'll  serve  an  educational 
purpose,  a  community  purpose,  a  Jewish  identity,  and  make  this 
what  I  think  will  be  an  elegant  statement  of  the  Jewish  community 
giving  this  abandoned  structure  back  to  a  vital  use. 

When  do  you  expect  the  museum  to  open? 

I'm  going  to  have  to  consult  my  actuarial  table  for  that. 
Everything  is  by  process.   If  I  do  a  project  personally,  it's  by 
dictatorship  and  things  happen  quickly.   But  we're  still  in  the 
process  of  selecting  an  architect.  And  that's  been  going  on  for 
like  five  months.   So  I'm  hoping  that  we'll  be  able  to  start 
construction  sometime  in  late  '97  or  mid  '98,  I'm  hoping. 

It's  going  to  be  a  combination  of  an  existing  building  plus 
the  architectural  challenge  of  an  addition  over  air  rights  behind 
the  building,  which  has  to  work  with  it.   So  we'll  have  the  new 
and  the  old  together.   I've  studied  museums  around  the  world 
where  that's  been  done,  elegant  older  buildings  with  dramatic  new 


additions.   It  can  be  really,  really  exciting, 
to  take  extra  time. 

Is  seismic  upgrading  necessary? 


But  that's  going 


Enormous,  yes.  We  just  made  our  first  sonic  test  of  the  site 
with  the  concern  that  as  an  old  PG&E  station  there  were  all  kinds 
of  underground  tanks,  and  lo  and  behold,  our  word  now  is  no 
tanks,  [laughter]   So  that  was  a  big  step  forward,  we  don't  have 
to  worry  about  us  being  the  polluters,  "us"  being  the  building. 
And  the  redevelopment  agency  of  San  Francisco  has  been  extremely 
cooperative  in  providing  not  only  the  building  but  giving  us  the 
air  rights  behind  for  expansion.  Also  having  some  federal 
emergency  funds  for  seismic  work  will  give  us  a  jump  start. 

Glaser:   Tanks  but  no  tanks. 


Kaufman:   Tanks  but  no  tanks. 


Holocaust  Memorial 

• 

Glaser:   What  involvement  did  you  have  with  the  Holocaust  Memorial? 

Kaufman:   I  know  there  was  a  lot  happening  with  that,  and  I  believe  it  was 
during  my  presidency,  but,  frankly,  in  my  life  I  guess  I  just  do 
things  and  file  it  away.   I  can't  remember  the  exact  dates  when 
it  happened  but  do  recall  that  it  was  an  important  community 
effort  where  there  was  talk  of  putting  it  in  Civic  Center. 
Dianne  Feinstein  was  mayor  at  the  time.   I  recall  that  Rhoda 
Goldman  was  very  involved  with  it. 

Glaser:   She  was  the  chairman. 

Kaufman:   One  of  the  many,  many  things  that  she  was  involved  with.   Bill 

Lowenberg,  of  course,  was  very  involved  as  were  many  of  the  other 
survivors  in  our  community.   Eventually  it  wound  up  at  this 
magnificent  site,  as  you  know,  in  the  Lincoln  Park  area  facing 
out  to  the  sea.  And  there  was  the  George  Segal  sculpture  that  is 
quite  powerful,  it  fits  the  site. 

Glaser:  I  understand  that  it  was  quite  controversial  before  it  was  built. 

Kaufman:  It  was  controversial,  it  was.   But  that's  part  of  Jewish  life. 

Glaser:  So  be  it,  right. 

Kaufman:  Yes.   So  what's  new? 


Focus  Areas 


Administrative  Concerns 


Glaser:   You  have  on  your  list  of  focus  areas  as  president  data  processing 
and  the  computer.1 


'Mr.  Kaufman  compiled  a  list  of  his  Federation  involvement  and 
specific  committees  and  focus  areas.   The  list  is  included  in  the  appendix. 
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Kaufman:   One  of  the  important  business  functions  of  Federation  is  to 

handle  its  records  and  finances  efficiently,  so  that  the  data 
processing  is  always  an  area  that  needs  attention.   1  use  that 
just  as  an  example.   I  really  feel  that  people  don't  realize  the 
enormous  complexity  that  it  takes  to  run  an  organization  like 
this.   So  there  are  things  like  the  data  processing,  which  was 
redone  while  I  was  president,  has  constantly  been  upgraded,  and 
is  being  revamped  now.   I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  except  to 
be  supportive,  in  the  sense  that  I'm  not  even  computer  literate 
so  I  can't  comment  there. 

But  there  are  things  like  insurance  that  the  Federation  has, 
the  maintenance  of  the  building,  the  pensions,  the  personnel 
matters,  purchasing,  the  way  it's  administered.   There  are  just  a 
million  things  that  sometimes  dedicated  Jewish  professionals 
don't  have  that  kind  of  business  training.   That's  where  we're 
blessed  by  having  so  many  volunteers  who  understand  those  things 
and  who  fit  into  the  committees.   For  example,  our  investments 
have  done  well  because  we  have  so  many  professionals  that  know 
where  to  go  for  the  best  advice  and  can  get  good  advice.   These 
are  all  people  doing  this  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

Glaser:   Much  of  what  you've  talked  about  right  now  goes  under  the  heading 
of  the  administration  committee,  right? 

Kaufman:  Yes,  but  administration  is  just  one  committee.   There  are  many 
other  committees  and  subcommittees  dealing  with  these  issues. 


Women's  Alliance 


Glaser:   Also  on  your  list  is  business  and  professional  women. 

Kaufman:  Right,  that's  one  of  many  areas  where  I  felt  women  in  our 

community  were  not  getting  the  recognition  for  the  abilities  that 
they  had  to  contribute  to  the  running  of  the  Federation  and  to 
the  fundraising  and  whatever.   It  just  was  another  area  that  I 
felt  needed  attention  that  I  personally  devoted  time  to. 

Glaser:   Is  this  something  aside  from  the  Women's  Division? 

Kaufman:  No,  it's  part  of  the  Women's  Division,  now  known  as  Women's 
Alliance. 

Glaser:   Oh  is  that  right?  When  did  that  take  place? 
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Kaufman:   A  few  years  ago.   It's  recognition  of  something  that's  happened 
years  ago  and  has  continued.  A  trend  continuing  where  more  and 
more  women  are  professionals  and  working,  getting  married  later, 
having  families  later.   Frankly,  I  sometimes  have  a  conflict  in 
my  mind  why  we  even  need  a  Women's  Division  because  women  and 
men--if  you're  supportive  of  the  community,  you  should  all  work 
together,  as  it  happens  in  most  of  our  committees.  Many  of  our 
committees  are  chaired  by  women.   It  doesn't  have  to  be 
necessarily  a  Women's  Division,  but  if  it  works  and  it's  wanted, 
that's  what  counts. 


Jewish  Community  Bulletin 


Glaser:   What  was  your  relationship  with  the  Jewish  Community  Bulletin? 

Kaufman:   I  would  say  stormy.   I  felt  that  the  Jewish  Community  Bulletin 

tried  to  be  super  independent  and  sometimes  acted  combative  just 
for  the  sake  of  acting  independent.   It  sometimes  tried  to  be 
abrasive  and  controversial  rather  than  supportive  for  community 
events.   The  truth  of  the  matter  is  they  receive  a  huge 
allocation  from  Federation  every  year,  and  while  we  don't  want 
them  to  be  a  "schmooze  gazette,"  I  think  it  is  important  that 
they  be  supportive. 

What's  happened  is  we  not  only  give  them  the  allocation  but 
we  have  to  produce  our  own  material,  which  adds  to  our  overhead. 
We  produce  our  own  supplement,  our  own  advertising  and  whatever, 
and  pay  for  the  advertising  on  top  of  it.  To  their  credit 
though,  I  think  Marc  Klein  has  made  the  paper  a  much,  much  better 
paper,  there's  no  question  of  that. 

Brian  and  I  used  to  get  an  ulcer  a  week  trying  to  deal  with 
Marc  and  Woody  [Sherwood  L.  Weingarten]  on  the  kind  of  coverage 
that  I  think  they  were  doing  just  to  act  like  spoiled  teenagers 
or  something.   I  think  the  relationship  now  is  much  much  better. 
Federation  leadership  is  probably  more  involved  with  the 
Bulletin,  and  ultimately  they  will  go  independent.   But  I  have  to 
stress  the  bottom  line  is  that  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  paper, 
and  I  have  a  respect  for  what's  been  done  there. 

Glaser:   At  this  point,  could  they  exist  without  the  Federation's 
subvention? 

Kaufman:   I  believe  they  could,  yes.  And  I  think  that's  what's  eventually 
going  to  happen,  because  in  the  way  of  priorities  we  probably 
have  to  say  that  there  are  programs  that  need  it  more  than  the 
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Bulletin.  And  also  the  Bulletin  serves  the  entire  Bay  Area 
Jewish  community,  not  just  our  Federation. 

Glaser:   On  my  side  of  the  Bay,  there's  some  controversy  over  whether  we 
get  enough  coverage,  having  given  up  our  own  newspaper. 

Kaufman:  Right,  that's  understandable.   Sure,  there  is  the  East  Bay 

section,  but  that's  absolutely  a  natural  reaction.   The  North  and 
South  Peninsula  feel  the  same,  and  Marin  feels  the  same  and  San 
Jose,  and  all  them. 


Annual  Meeting 


Glaser: 


Kaufman: 


Glaser: 


Kaufman: 


Glaser: 


Kaufman : 


You've  got  down  here  annual  meeting, 
list? 


Why  is  that  a  topic  on  your 


The  annual  meeting  had  some  social  aspects  to  it  when  the 
community  gets  together  and  perhaps  relaxes.   But  it's  also  a 
time  for  the  president  to  review  what's  gone  on  in  the  past  and 
what  programs  are  going  to  be  advocated  in  the  future.   In  my 
mind  it  was  a  time  that  took  a  lot  of  thought.  And  very 
importantly,  the  annual  meeting  was  a  way  to  thank  people  for 
having  performed  certain  major  accomplishments,  such  as  leading 
the  campaign  or  the  leadership  awards,  a  way  of  recognition  for 
all  the  work  that  goes  on. 

Did  you  make  any  changes  in  the  two  annual  meetings  during  your 
presidency? 

You  mean  changing  the  format  of  the  meeting?  I  really  can't 
remember.   I'm  hoping  they  were  briefer  than  before  or  after, 
because  I  feel  that  everybody  has  an  attention  span  that  you 
can't  violate  with  too  much  shmoosing. 


Yes,  but  you  feel  that  you  must  recognize  some  people, 
part  of  it,  isn't  it? 


That ' s 


Yes.  I  might  add  our  meetings  also  bring  together  the  leadership 
from  some  of  the  agencies,  so  that  hopefully  it's  a  way  of  mixing 
community  leaders. 


Board  Members 


Glaser:   What  did  you  do  for  orienting  new  board  members? 
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Kaufman:   The  selection  of  board  members  theoretically  should  be  an 

important  process,  so  you  get  a  good  cross  section,  you  get 
future  leaders  and  reward  existing  leaders.  As  in  any 
organization,  getting  them  started  on  the  right  path  so  that  they 
know  what's  going  on  is  important,  so  we  would  have  orientation 
of  new  board  members. 

Glaser:   The  selection  of  board  members  is  hardly  democratic,  is  it? 
Kaufman:   You  say  highly  or  hardly? 
Glaser:    Hardly. 

Kaufman:   There  is  a  nominating  committee  and  a  lot  of  people  can  have 
input  in  it.   There's  a  fair  amount  of  discussion  on  board 
members.   There's  a  sunset,  a  limit  on  how  long  you  can  be  on  the 
board.   So  in  some  cases  where  people  are  extremely  active  but 
have  been  off  the  board,  they're  brought  back  on,  because  their 
voice  is  needed  at  the  votes.   But  in  other  cases  there  can  be  a 
lot  of  discussion  on  who's  worthy. 

Glaser:   I  thought  the  executive  director  had  a  enormous  amount  of  input 
in  that. 

Kaufman:   It's  possible,  a  executive  director  can  put  a  name  in,  but  I 

think  everybody  is  asked  to  put  names  in.   I'd  say  the  president 
probably  has  more  input  in  the  sense  that  the  president  can 
select  the  nominating  committee. 

Glaser:   I  guess  somehow  I  developed  the  attitude  that  it  was  all  rubber 
stamped,  but  obviously  not  from  what  you  say. 

Kaufman:   I  don't  think  so,  and  again  that's  one  of  the  things  I  marvel 
about  our  Jewish  community.   Even  though  people  say  oh,  just  a 
few  people  make  the  decisions  and  all  that,  it's  really  not  so. 
Certainly  there  are  times  when  some  of  our  very,  very  largest 
donors  would  want  item  A  to  pass,  and  they  were  voted  down  and 
item  B  would  pass.   It's  not  a  perfect  democracy,  but  there  are 
an  awful  lot  of  times  when  top  staff  and  top  leaders  don't  get 
their  way. 

Glaser:   Tell  me  why  you  have  shaliach  (emissary]  on  this  list. 

Kaufman:   It's  just  one  of  those  areas  that  is  important  in  the  community, 
and  the  emissary  from  Israel  is  part  of  our  community. 

Glaser:   I  thought  being  on  this  list  that  you  had  done  something  to 
expand  or  to  start  it. 
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Kaufman:  No,  not  necessarily.  The  list  that  we're  looking  at  is  really 
those  areas  that  required  active  participation,  or  at  least  I 
felt  required  active  participation,  to  know  what's  going  on,  to 
help  decide  the  programs. 

Glaser:   On  your  part? 

Kaufman:   On  my  part.  But  again,  for  every  item  on  here  which  is  a 

committee  or  a  function,  even  though  I  would  be  there  and  make  my 
imprint  and  consider  it  like  a  full  time  job,  there  would  be 
dozens  and  dozens  of  other  volunteers.  You  multiply  that,  you're 
talking  about  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  volunteers  who've  been 
dedicated  to  the  functioning  of  the  Federation. 


High  Tech  Division 


Glaser:   How  does  high  tech  division  differ  from  data  processing  and  the 
computer . 

Kaufman:   High  Tech  Division  is  very  different.  Data  processing  and 
computers  are  equipment  here  in  the  building  for  our  own 
administration,  our  own  processing.  The  High  Tech  Division  was 
concentrated  in  the  South  Peninsula-- 

Glaser:   Ah,  of  course. 

Kaufman:   --of  people  that  were  in  the  high  tech  industry.  An  effort  was 
made  to  reach  out  to  people  that  had  possibly  this  high  caliber 
of  Jewish  commitment  and  Jewish  identity  and  whatever  but  weren't 
necessarily  asked  to  be  involved.   So  within  their  own  industry 
group,  there  was  an  attraction  where  they  had  speakers  that  were 
well-known  in  the  field.   That  still  functions  today  and  has 
produced  some  important  Federation  leadership  and  fundraising. 

Glaser:   I'm  pleased  to  hear  that  because  I  thought  they  were  not  givers 
in  Silicon  Valley. 

Kaufman:   Some  are  and  some  aren't.  You  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  a  lot  of 
charitable  giving  in  America  is  done  by  Jews,  a  disproportionate 
amount,  but  only  a  fraction  of  those  give  to  organized  Jewish 
causes.   I  guess  our  big  challenge  is  that  if  we  could  even  get 
ten  percent  of  the  Jewish  givers  that  are  not  involved  to  just 
give  to  Jewish  causes.  That's  why  I  say  I  think  there's  enough 
Jewish  money  available,  it's  just  a  question  of  our  doing  a 
better  job  to  attract  them. 


Glaser: 
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One  of  the  areas  where  I  spent  a  lot  of  time,  as  did  other 
leadership  in  our  community,  both  lay  and  professional 
leadership,  is  trying  to  get  Israelis  in  Silicon  Valley  to 
participate.   There  were  a  few  who  did,  a  few  who  hosted  events. 
The  majority  simply  acted  like,  well  I'm  Israeli  and  that's 
enough.   They  use  the  community  center,  they  use  the  synagogue, 
they  use  the  services,  but  very  few  participate  in  financially 
supporting  the  community,  and  I  found  that  to  be  a  painful 
attitude.   I'm  generalizing,  which  is  dangerous  and  wrong,  but  in 
general  we  haven't  been  very  successful  in  getting  Israelis  that 
live  here  to  participate.  And  they  could  add  so  much  culturally 
to  what  we're  doing. 

I  would  think  that  would  be  a  role  for  the  Israeli  Consul  General 
to  help  you. 


Kaufman:   It's  a  very  good  thought,  yes.   It's  a  very  logical  thought.   I 
don't  know  if  you're  aware,  but  we  are  very  involved  with  the 
Consul  General.   He  attends  every  board  meeting  and  most  of  our 
events. 

Glaser:   And  the  current  Consul  General's  wife  is  very  involved  with 

cultural  events,  sponsoring  musicians  and  speakers  and  authors. 

Kaufman:   Oh  that's  right,  sure. 

Glaser:   I  think  that  will  be  all  for  today. 
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XVII   INVOLVEMENT  IN  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 
[Interview  5:  May  1,  1996]ff 

BIAS 


Glaser:   At  our  last  meeting,  we  pretty  much  covered  everything  that  had 
to  do  with  your  presidency,  and  I  thought  that  today  we'd  talk 
about  your  membership  in  other  organizations.   I  think  it  would 
be  worthwhile  for  you  to  tell  me  why  you  were  interested  in  these 
organizations,  how  you  got  started,  and  what  were  your 
responsibilities,  because  for  many  of  them  it  was  a  matter  of 
serving  on  the  board.  You  were  a  board  member  for  the  BIAS, 
United  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society. 

Kaufman:  Activity  on  BIAS  flowed  mainly  through  the  Jewish  Family  Service 
Agency  because  of  the  emigre  programs  that  we  had  here,  so  it  was 
a  natural  extension  of  being  president  of  Family  Service.   I  had 
a  great  interest  in  the  immigration  process,  that's  how  that 
occurred. 

Did  you  have  to  go  back  east  for  meetings? 

Some,  but  from  the  West  Coast  it's  often  very  hard  with  a  full 
schedule  to  participate  so  many  of  the  national  organizations.   I 
really  had  to  pick  priorities,  which  would  have  been  the  UJA,  the 
CJF  and  the  U1A,  as  far  as  the  attendance  of  the  national 
meetings. 

Glaser:   When  you  did  attend,  what  went  on  at  the  board  meeting? 

Kaufman:   I  think  it's  probably  better  to  skip  over  BIAS  if  I  may  and  in 
general  Just  say  that  most  of  the  national  boards  had 
representative  people  from  around  the  country  and  often  in 
composition  was  quite  varied.   By  contrast,  UJA  was  fundraising 
and  a  more  homogenous  objective.  Whereas  something  like  the 
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Kaufman: 
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United  Israel  Appeal  is  more  a  diverse  group  because  you  have  the 
WZO  represented  there  as  well  as  the  federation  (fundraisers) 
people.   So  often  getting  into  the  forums  some  of  our  local 
agenda  items,  or  west  coast  items,  would  be  contentious  or 
difficult. 


Council  of  Jewish  Federations 


Glaser: 


Kaufman: 


Glaser: 


Kaufman: 


Glaser: 
Kaufman : 
Glaser: 
Kaufman: 


In  our  previous  interviews  you've  gone  over  in  detail  the 

difference  between  the  UJA  and  the  CJF  and  the  UIA,  and  also  WZO, 

but  I  wonder  if  you  want  to  talk  about  your  function  within  these 
organizations. 

Sure.   In  all  the  national  organizations,  I  really  saw  myself  as 
a  representative  of  the  San  Francisco  Jewish  Community 
Federation,  and  the  various  counties  and  constituencies  that  we 
have.  And  also  as  a  representative  of  the  board's  policy  in 
terms  of  certain  reforms  or  certain  things  that  we  thought  could 
make  an  organization  better.   The  Council  of  Jewish  Federations 
is  an  organization  that  is  supportive  of  the  federations  in  many 
ways  and  is  an  umbrella.  When  you're  the  president  of  the  local 
federation,  it's  a  natural  to  be  represented  on  that  board.   Some 
of  the  members  of  our  community  have  gone  on  to  officer  positions 
in  CJF.   But,  again,  a  great  deal  of  the  national  organization 
direction  comes  out  of  the  East  Coast,  where  the  largest 
concentration  of  Jewish  population  generally  is. 


But  since  you  were  an  officer  as  well  as  a  board  member, 
give  you  more  responsibility? 


did  that 


It  may  have  been  more  responsibility,  but  frankly  with  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations  there  really  is  a  very  large  board  and  a  large 
group  of  officers.   I  was  relatively  active  but  not  as  active  as 
some  of  the  others  in  our  community  have  been.   UJA  was  a  case  of 
just  making  sure  that  we  had  to  do  as  much  as  possible  for 
campaign  purposes.   It  often  involved  going  to  other  cities  and 
helping  other  communities  with  campaigns  as  well  as  in  our  own 
community . 

Did  you  do  that? 

Yes. 

What  were  some  of  the  communities  you  went  to? 

I've  been  to  El  Paso,  to  San  Diego,  to  various  communities. 
Often  the  idea  is  to  maybe  help  a  division  get  started,  or  the 


Glaser: 
Kaufman: 
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idea  that  somebody  from  out  of  town  perhaps  gets  more 
appointments  or  is  listened  to  more  than  somebody  locally.   In 
the  1970s,  as  a  result  of  being  one  of  the  organizers  of  our 
Leadership  Development  Committee,  I  would  visit  other  cities  to 
talk  about  leadership  development. 

Isn't  it  a  matter  of  helping  with  fundraising? 

Sure,  with  UJA  that's  a  major  purpose,  because  without  the  funds 
we  can't  do  the  good  things  we  talk  about.  Also,  developing 
strong,  cohesive  Jewish  communities  is  an  objective. 


Jewish  Community  Relations  Council 


Glaser:   Tell  me  about  the  Jewish  Community  Relations  Council. 

Kaufman:   JCRC  is  a  local  organization  that  is  supported  by  Federation,  and 
there's  not  really  a  lot  to  tell  about  activity  there  except  it 
tries  to  represent  the  Jewish  community  viewpoint  to  the  general 
community  on  issues  that  affect  us.  It  also  handles  the  explosive 
issues  that  might  come  up  on  campuses  or  in  public.   Because 
there  are  so  many  Jewish  opinons  the  JCRC  has  a  "delicate"  job  of 
representing  all  of  us. 

Glaser:   You  were  a  member  of  the  advisory  and  the  mideast  committees. 
What  did  that  entail? 

Kaufman:   Could  I  go  off  record?   [tape  interruption] 
Glaser:   What  were  you  just  saying? 

Kaufman:  What  I  was  saying  is  that  within  the  complex  format  of 

organizations  in  the  Jewish  community,  there  are  many,  dozens 
perhaps,  committees  that  I  participated  in  and  I  think  actively. 
But  there  are  some  that  are  I  would  say  of  particular 
significance  where  I  contributed  something. 

Glaser:   You  make  me  feel  as  if  there's  not  very  much  that's  entailed  in 
being  a  member  of  a  committee,  such  as  for  the  JCRC.  You  must 
have  had  input,  there  must  have  been  things  that  were  presented 
to  the  committee  for  voting  up  or  voting  down. 

Kaufman:   Sure,  Eleanor.   It's  been  many  years  since  I've  been  active  in 
JCRC.   It's  an  important  community  organization,  but  it's  not 
something  that  I  would  say  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with. 
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AIPAC 


Glaser:    Should  we  talk  about  AIPAC  [American  Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee]? 

Kaufman:   Sure.   I  had  a  great  interest  in  political  process  since  college 
days,  and  it  was  a  natural  to  get  involved  with  AIPAC.   In  the 
early  days,  there  were  maybe  twenty,  twenty- five  people  that  were 
really  active,  with  Naomi  Lauter  as  the  volunteer  guru.   In  a  way 
this  ties  in  with  JCRC  because  of  some  of  the  overlapping  issues. 
But  AIPAC  essentially,  as  you  know,  is  a  lobby  on  behalf  of 
Israel  with  a  focus  on  Congress  people  and  on  senators.   At  one 
point  in  time,  Naomi  and  the  powers  that  be  at  that  time  asked  if 
I  would  become  the  chair  of  the  local  AIPAC  chapter  I  said  only 
if  my  wife,  Barbara,  would  co-chair  it,  which  she  agreed  to  do. 
We  did  have  a  very  strong  growth  at  that  time,  and  Barbara  and  I 
were  instrumental  in  convincing  Tom  Dine  that  Naomi  should  be  a 
professional  for  AIPAC  and  have  a  regional  office  on  the  West 
Coast. 

Glaser:   Are  you  saying  that  she  was  a  volunteer  at  that  point? 

Kaufman:   For  many  years  Naomi  volunteered  her  time,  sure.   But  with  her 

involvement  in  the  community  and  JCRC  and  whatever,  she  was  just 
a  natural  to  guide  that  political  process,  the  lobbying  process. 
There's  something  that  I  think  ties  into  that  a  little  bit. 
After  we  were  able  to  convince  national  to  start  a  local  office, 
Naomi  suggested  that  a  political  action  committee  be  started, 
because  AIPAC  is  not  able  to  give  political  contributions. 

As  an  aside  there  is  an  interesting  story:  many  people 
aren't  aware  that  ten  years  before  he  became  a  congressman,  Tom 
Lantos  spearheaded  what  I  would  call  a  private  PAC.   Because  of 
his  very  keen  political  sixth  sense,  he  would  go  to  different 
small  states  where  a  certain  number  of  funds  could  really  make  a 
difference  and  would  talk  to  candidates  that  were  pro-Israel. 
What  we  would  do  locally  is  get  checks  made  out  to  that 
candidate.  Tom  would  then  take  them  to  the  candidate  as  from  a 
very  clearly  a  pro-Israel  group  appreciating  support  of  Israel. 
So  it  was  like  a  PAC  long  before  there  were  PACs,  except  it  had 
no  overhead. 

Glaser:   When  you  say  we  would  take  these  checks,  you  don't  mean  AIPAC, 
because  it  couldn't. 

Kaufman:  No  no,  this  is  a  totally  separate  story.  As  I  mentioned,  AIPAC 
is  not  a  PAC  and  cannot  give  political  contributions.  But  this 
is  really  the  predecessor  of  PACs,  where  somebody  that  was  as 
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astute  as  Tom  Lantos  was  able  to  identify  different  candidates 
who  were  strongly  pro-Israel  and  who  he  did  support  in  that  way. 

Subsequent  to  Barbara  and  me  chairing  the  Northern 
California  AIPAC,  we  did  get  a  suggestion  from  Naomi,  and  I  give 
her  full  credit  for  the  idea  of  starting  a  political  action 
committee  here.  We  then  went  to  lobby  Harold  Dobbs  to  become  the 
first  chair  of  that  PAC.  That  was  off  and  running.  Although 
it's  still  active,  I  would  say  it's  of  moderate  size  and  success. 

Glaser:   Are  you  referring  to  the  San  Franciscans  for  Good  Government? 

Kaufman:   Yes,  the  San  Franciscans  for  Good  Government,  which  has  become 

Northern  Californians  for  Good  Government  and  has  emphasis  on  the 
whole  Bay  Area  now. 

Glaser:   It's  interesting  that  Tom  Lantos  should  have  been  the  one  to 
start  this. 

Kaufman:   Tom  didn't  start  the  PAC,  but  the  concept  is  something  that  Tom 
did  for  ten  years  before  the  PACs  were  started. 

Glaser:   I  understand  he  has  a  son-in-law  back  east  who's  running  for 
Congress. 

Kaufman:   He  was  in  the  Congress,  but  he's  running  for  the  Senate  now. 
Glaser:   My  information  is  not  that  up  to  date. 
Kaufman:   Right. 


UCSF/Mount  Zion  Hospital 


Glaser:   You  are  a  trustee  of  the  UC  San  Francisco /Mount  Zion  Hospital? 

Kaufman:   Of  UCSF/Mount  Zion,  yes  I  am. 

Glaser:   Did  you  have  anything  to  do  when  they  combined? 

Kaufman:   No,  there  was  a  Mount  Zion  board  of  directors,  and  then  after  the 
combination  Julie  [Julius]  Krevans,  the  chancellor  of  UCSF,  asked 
if  I  would  come  on  what  was  a  new  board  at  that  time,  meaning 
UCSF/Mount  Zion  board.  And  the  old  board  really  became  the  Mount 
Zion  Health  Systems. 

Glaser:   And  you  were  in  the  board  for  three  years? 
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Kaufman:   Actually  I'm  still  on  that  board  of  trustees. 

Glaser:   The  information  I  have  is  that  you  were  on  the  board  as  a 
representative  of  the  San  Francisco  business  community. 

Kaufman:  No,  that's  not  correct.  That's  a  whole  other  subject.   Could  we 
go  off  record?  [tape  interruption] 

About  the  Mount  Zion  board,  there  are  actually  a  few  issues 
that  are  worth  noting.  One  is  I  was  asked  to  be  the  marketing 
and  public  relations  chair  and  at  the  time  had  really  challenged 
the  chancellor  to  even  justify  the  reason  for  having  these 
trustees,  because  there  was  really  so  much  reporting  from 
chancellors  and  vice  chancellors  and  not  a  lot  of  participation. 
I  did  immediately  institute  a  changeover  in  the  name  and  the 
logo,  so  that  instead  of  reading  twenty  words  in  a  name  it  became 
four  words  and  a  new  logo  and  trying  to  integrate  the  image  of 
Mount  Zion  into  UCSF. 

Another  is  that  a  comprehensive  cancer  center  at  Mount  Zion 
was  approved  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.   But  a  few 
people  in  the  neighborhood  had  great  anxiety  about  it  and,  even 
though  they  were  individuals,  claimed  they  were  representing  the 
entire  neighborhood  and  filed  a  lawsuit  to  stop  the  cancer 
institute.   I  and  a  few  other  trustees,  such  as  Yori  Wada  who  is 
from  the  Japanese  community,  would  go  to  endless  community 
meetings  trying  to  explain  the  benefits  and  also  the  safety  of 
the  operation.   There  can  be  a  lot  of  misinformation  when  it 
comes  to  public  health  and  that  was  the  case  here.   Finally,  the 
courts  played  out  the  lawsuit  and  the  cancer  institute  is  being 
built  today.   It's  at  least  close  to  completion. 

Glaser:   Was  that  the  matter  on  Parnassus  Hill? 


Kaufman:  No,  it's  not.  There  was  a  controversy  at  Laurel  Heights  which 

came  some  years  before  and  may  have  triggered  some  of  the  anxiety 
at  Mount  Zion.   But  neither  Parnassus  nor  Laurel  Heights  had  any 
relation  to  Mount  Zion.  The  trustees  of  Mount  Zion  I  have  found 
otherwise  to  be  a  fairly  inactive  organization  and  still  question 
why--.   I'll  put  it  another  way.   I'm  not  sure  that  UCSF  really 
knows  how  to  work  with  volunteers  to  get  them  to  actively 
participate.   So  it's  pretty  much  a  reporting  board  and  I  go  to 
meetings,  but  that's  about  it. 

Glaser:   Sounds  like  your  heart  isn't  in  it. 

Kaufman:   It's  not.  When  I  agree  to  go  on  a  board  or  do  something,  I 
assume  it's  for  active  participation.   Just  to  go  and  warm  a 
chair  isn't  really  meaningful. 
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Glaser:   Was  this  board  predominantly  doctors? 

Kaufman:  About  half  of  them  were  doctors  who  are  the  leadership  of  the 

UCSF /Mount  Zion  medical  community,  and  about  half  are  community 
representatives  from  different  constituencies  that  support  Mount 
Zion.   I  think  that  we  beat  this  one  to  death;  let's  go  on  to 
other  subjects. 

Glaser:   Do  you  want  to  talk  about  trying  to  help  UCSF  with  the  site 
location? 

Kaufman:   Yes.  At  the  time  that  UCSF  announced  that  they  were  going  to 
seek  a  new  campus  or  second  campus,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
concern  in  the  business  community  about  them  leaving  town.   1 
guess  it's  a  natural  thing  for  UCSF  to  see  alternatives.   I  was 
active  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  that  time  and  was  selected 
as  the  member  of  the  business  community  to  work  with  UCSF.   That 
did  involve  three  years  of  very  intensive  work.   It  involved  the 
mayor  and  people  from  the  mayor's  office  and  the  economic 
development  community.   It  really  led  to  nothing,  because  UCSF 
had  actually  said  financially  and  otherwise  we're  not  ready  to 
make  the  decision.   They  have  come  back  saying  well  now  we're 
ready  to  start  looking  again,  but  I'm  no  longer  involved  in  it.1 


San  Francisco  General  Hospital 


Glaser:   How  did  you  get  involved  with  San  Francisco  General  Hospital  as  a 
member  of  the  community  advisory  council. 

Kaufman:   Right,  right.  At  San  Francisco  General,  I'm  really  quite 

impressed  with  the  down-to-earth  and  very  professional  staff 
there.   The  director  of  the  hospital,  Rich  Cordova,  asked  if  I 
would  be  part  of  a  community  advisory  committee,  which  is  like  a 
board.   Being  a  public  hospital,  I  don't  know  if  it's  had  an 
official  board,  but  this  is  a  very,  very  representative  group  in 
terms  of  people  from  every  economic  and  racial—and  every  walk  of 
life  in  San  Francisco.   There  are  some  very  excellent  discussions 
there,  people  are  able  to  tell  what  they  think  should  happen  to 


'Note:  At  the  time  I  took  a  representative  of  Catellus  (Southern 
Pacific  Land)  to  meet  with  the  UCSF  vice  chancellor  of  development  to 
discuss  Mission  Bay  in  San  Francisco.   Up  to  the  point  they  may  have  known 
about  each  other  but  were  not  actively  talking.  Active  discussions  ensued, 
and  UCSF  may  go  to  Mission  Bay.   If  so,  I  believe  it  will  be  the  most 
important  economic  and  science  occurrence  in  San  Francisco's  recent 
history.  -R.K. 
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the  hospital.   It  has  been  a  much  more  proactive  group  than  the 
one  that  we  previously  mentioned. 

Glaser:   Are  the  professionals  accepting  of  what  the  volunteers  on  the 
board  are  saying? 

Kaufman:  Very  often,  yes,  very  often  and  it's  a  much  leaner,  smaller 

professional  staff.  Once  in  a  while  there's  somebody  from  the 
medical  community  there,  but  mainly  it's  the  administrative  staff 
and  the  professional  non-medical  leadership  that's  involved  with 
it. 

Glaser:   They  must  have  a  lot  of  financial  problems. 

Kaufman:  Well,  they  do.  The  city  of  San  Francisco's  general  fund  has  cut 
way,  way  back  on  the  support  for  the  hospital.   People  with 
chronic  illnesses  that  don't  have  medical  plans  or  financial 
support  go  to  that  hospital:  the  trauma  cases,  AIDS,  lot  of 
mental  health,  alcoholism,  et  cetera.   So  it's  pretty  much  a 
miracle  the  way  they've  kept  a  vibrant  hospital.   Part  of  the 
approach  there  is  to  change  the  image,  to  make  it  more  consumer 
friendly.  To  make  it  less  the  image  of  the  general  "last  resort" 
hospital,  but  one  that  is  competitive,  that  serves  the  Mission 
neighborhood.  For  certain  specialties,  certainly  it  excels.   The 
tie-in  there  is  that  UCSF  provides  the  medical  staff  at  San 
Francisco  General. 

Glaser:   I  didn't  know  that. 

Kaufman:   So  if  you  think  of  it  as  a  triangle,  it's  UCSF,  Mount  Zion,  and 
San  Francisco  General  are  all  really  tied  together. 

Glaser:   Is  there  much  federal  funding  aside  from  Medicare  and  Medi-Cal? 

Kaufman:  Aside  from  Medicare  and  Medi-Cal  I'm  not  sure,  but  there  are 
foundations  that  provide  research.  It's  actually  a  research 
campus  as  well  as  a  hospital,  which  many  people  don't  realize. 


San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Glaser: 


Kaufman: 


You  mentioned  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
activity  on  that  something  that  you  want  to  go  into? 


Was  your 


From  time  to  time  I've  been  involved  in  the  Chamber.  Never  in  a 
what  I  would  call  a  high  leadership  position,  but  just  because  I 
feel  it's  important  to  be  sure  the  business  community  is  healthy, 
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and  I  think  the  Chamber  is  probably  the  organization  that  has  the 
most  focus  on  that. 

Glaser:   Can  you  describe  it  a  bit  more,  because  I  don't  know  anything  at 
all  about  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Kaufman:   The  Chamber  has  many  facets  to  it.   It  tries  to  be  supportive  for 
small  business,  for  large  business,  to  get  people  together,  and 
industries  that  might  grow  in  San  Francisco.   Part  of  my  recent 
focus  has  been  to  try  to  contact  companies  that  might  have  a  risk 
of  leaving  San  Francisco  and  offer  to  help  them  in  certain  ways. 
There  are  lots  of  city  programs  that  are  available,  there's 
legislative  help  that  they  might  get.   There's  all  kinds  of 
networking  that  the  Chamber  can  provide  that  some  people  might 
not  be  aware  of.   In  recent  years  my  wife,  Supervisor  Barbara 
Kaufman,  authorized  certain  tax  incentive  legislation  which  helps 
secure  and  retain  businesses  in  San  Francisco;  and  the  Chamber 
publicized  this  legislation  a  lot. 

Glaser:   What  is  the  interaction  between  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco? 

Kaufman:   I  think  it's  a  friendly  relationship.   This  city  is  supportive  of 
the  Chamber's  activities  and  events  are  attended  by  city 
officials.   I  don't  know  that  there's  any  official  connection, 
except  for  occasional  joint  projects  or  "partnership"  committees. 


United  Bay  Area  Crusade 


Glaser:   You're  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  United  Bay  Area 
Crusade.   Do  you  get  involved  with  fundraising? 

Kaufman:   No,  actually  that  was  some  years  ago.  That  was  in  the  seventies 
when  I  was  president  of  Jewish  Family  Service  Agency,  because 
Family  Service  was  a  recipient  of  the  Bay  Area  Crusade. 

Glaser:   I  understand  it's  the  United  Way  now. 

Kaufman:  Yes,  and  again  it's  a  very  large  board.   But  I  did  serve  on  the 
board  during  the  seventies  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  active  in 
the  Jewish  Family  Service. 

Glaser:   Did  the  board  break  down  into  separate  committees? 

Kaufman:   Yes,  like  any  board  it  does  have  different  committees  that  deal 
with  different  things,  but  again  that's  twenty  years  ago. 
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Glaser:   Would  you  be  prepared  to  contrast  this  to  the  Federation  in 
operation? 

Kaufman:   That's  an  interesting  thing.   First  of  all,  I  can't  speak  for  the 
way  it  is  now,  I'm  only  speaking  from  my  experience  in  the 
seventies,  but  I  often  thought  that  the  fundraising  was  very  weak 
in  relation  to  the  Jewish  fundraising.   It  seemed  that,  for 
example,  a  gift  of  x  dollars  would  be  considered  just  terrific  by 
the  United  Way,  whereas  a  gift  of  x  dollars  as  a  Federation 
commitment  was  considered  rather  weak.  And  it  was  also 
interesting  that  many  of  the  big  givers  in  those  days,  and  it  may 
still  be  the  same,  were  Jewish.  And  this  is  the  significant 
point,  I  think  one  of  things  that  the  Jewish  community  in  the  Bay 
Area  can  be  proud  of  is  that  many,  many  of  the  civic  activities, 
non- Jewish  activities,  are  heavily  supported  by  the  Jewish 
community  in  addition  to  the  support  of  the  Federation  and  the 
myriad  of  other  Jewish  organzations  and  institutions. 

Glaser:    Is  the  relationship  between  the  United  Way  and  the  constituent 

agencies,  similar  to  the  relationship  between  the  Federation  and 
its  constituencies? 

Kaufman:   I  think  in  theory  it  may  be.  The  board  allocates  based  on 

presentation  and  there  are  some  similarities,  but  I  think  it's  a 
much  much  broader  organization. 

Glaser:   Does  that  mean  that  the  relationship  is  not  as  close  as  the 
Federation's? 

Kaufman:   It's  not  as  close  and  it's  also  the  amounts  allocated  are 

relatively  small,  spread  out,  and  subject  to  a  fair  amount  of 
political  process  or  lobbying. 


Building  Owners  and  Managers  Association 


Glaser:   What  is  the  Building  Owners  and  Managers  Association? 

Kaufman:  The  Building  Owners  and  Managers  Association  is  an  industry  group 
for  people  that  own  and  manage  buildings.   In  San  Francisco, 
there's  a  chapter  that  we've  been  a  member  of  for  many  years. 
Its  advocacy  is  for  issues  that  are  of  concern  to  office  building 
owners . 


Ill 


Osher  Foundation 


Glaser:   You  are  a  board  member  of  the  Osher  Foundation? 

Kaufman:   Yes.   The  Osher  Foundation  is  one  that  is  a  relatively  new 

activity  for  me.   It's  been  maybe  three  or  four  year  now,  and 
it's  one  of  which  I'm  very  proud  to  be  part  of.   Barbro  and 
Barney  Osher  are  extremely  generous  people  and  have  a  board  that 
cares  a  great  deal  about  the  guidelines  that  the  Oshers  had  set 
in  allocating  money  to  things  like  youth  at  risk,  education,  the 
arts,  the  environment. 

Glaser:   I  hear  the  foundation  name  a  lot  on  KQED  as  supporting  various 
programs  . 

Kaufman:   Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  recently  Barney  Osher,  Fred 

Balderston,  who's  the  executive  director  of  the  Osher  Foundation, 
had  behind  the  scenes  done  a  great  deal  to  help  KQED  over  a 
recent  financial  crisis.   Dr.  Balderston,  as  an  aside,  had  been 
one  of  my  business  professors  at  Berkeley  in  the  fifties. 


Kaufman:   I  actually  have  found  it  very  gratifying  to  be  on  the  Osher 

Foundation  board  and  point  out  that  in  addition  to  the  general 
foundation,  there  is  a  Jewish  Osher  foundation.   It  has  been  very 
supportive  of  Federation,  of  the  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged,  of 
different  projects  in  Israel.  And  so  it's  sort  of  like  a  double 
mitzvah  to  be  on  both  of  those  boards. 

Glaser:   And  as  a  board  member,  what  do  you  do? 

Kaufman:   I  was  going  to  make  a  wisecrack  and  say  we  have  wine  and  then 

have  a  great  meal.  We  essentially  go  over  grant  proposals  that 
have  been  screened  and  meet  the  criterion  and  discuss  them. 
Sometimes  we  go  out  on  field  trips  to  examine  them.   For  example, 
Camp  Swig  is  looking  at  a  new  site,  we  went  to  look  at  the  site. 
In  general,  things  that  have  to  do  with  real  estate  and 
construction  would  be  areas  where  the  board  looks  to  me  to  double 
check.   Such  as  the  reconstruction  proposal  for  the  Geary  Theatre 
for  ACT,  a  new  proposal  for  a  new  home  for  the  food  bank,  looking 
at  the  site  for  Camp  Swig,  things  like  that. 

Glaser:   How  much  staff  is  there  for  the  foundation? 

Kaufman:   It  actually  runs  on  a  very  lean  staff.  There  are  two  people  and 
that's  it.  You  might  say  the  Oshers  want  results,  not  overhead. 
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Joint  Distribution  Committee 


Glaser:   I  don't  think  we  covered  the  national  council  of  Joint 

Distribution  Committee.   I  know  the  good  work  it  does,  but  would 
you  talk  about  that? 

Kaufman:   Yes.   I  was  asked  to  be  on  the  JDC  board,  which  again  most  of  the 
activity  comes  out  of  the  East  Coast,  so  it's  not  always  easy  to 
be  active  on  it  from  San  Francisco.   I've  always  perceived  JDC  as 
doing  work  of  rescue  and  help,  almost  undercover,  in  some 
countries  where  Jews  have  really  been  under  a  great  deal  of 
stress  or  under  a  great  deal  of  persecution.   JDC  has  recently 
branched  out  into  providing  services  in  Israel.   I'm  not  sure  I 
agree  with  that  policy,  becoming  a  service  agency  in  Israel.   But 
I  certainly  do  respect  the  work  they  do  in  countries  with  Jews 
under  a  great  deal  of  distress. 

Glaser:   Did  you  ever  make  any  trips  to  see  them  in  field  action? 

Kaufman:   I  did  not.   Although  currently  there  are  San  Francisco  members  of 
the  JDC  Board  who  are  active  and  do  go  on  the  JDC  trips. 

Glaser:   I  know  sometimes  that's  combined  with  UJA  missions. 

Kaufman:  Yes.  I  shouldn't  say  I  did  not,  I've  seen  many  of  our  JDC 
installations  overseas,  but  I  would  not  say  as  a  JDC  board 
member. 

Glaser:   In  all  your  trips  to  Israel,  you  must  have  had  a  lot  of  contact 
with  the  various  leaders  and  the  personalities,  so  tell  me  about 
that. 

Kaufman:  Actually  a  fair  amount  of  the  contact  with  Israeli  leaders  has 

been  here  in  the  United  States,  and  it's  been  by  virtue  of  being 
an  officer  of  an  organization.   For  example,  being  the  campaign 
chair  at  a  time  when  Abba  Eban  was  here  to  speak  and  able  to 
spend  some  time  with  him  and  introduce  him  at  Temple  Emanu-El. 
Being  able  to  spend  a  little  time  with  Golda  Meir,  with  Shimon 
Peres  long  before  he  became  the  big  shot  that  he  is  now.   Even 
though  Israel  is  a  small  country,  the  leaders,  from  a  Jewish 
standpoint,  have  a  great  deal  of  stature.   So  it's  sort  of  an 
inspiration  to  be  able  to  spend  time  with  people  of  that  stature. 

Glaser:   But  tell  me  about  each  of  them  as  a  person. 

Kaufman:   I  generally  have  very,  very  short  speeches  in  outline  form,  but 
with  Eban  it  stimulated  me  to  make  what  I  thought  was  the  best 
speech  I'd  ever  made  before  and  since.  When  you  stand  at  Emanu- 
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El  and  it's  packed  to  the  rafters,  it's  a  very  inspiring  sight. 
I  guess  it  stimulated  my  speaking  abilities. 

Glaser:   I  was  sure  that  you  were  going  to  say  that  it  stimulated  to  make 
your  short  speech  even  shorter,  because  he  rolls  on  and  on. 

Kaufman:  My  speeches  are  always  short,  but  in  this  case  it  was  an  honor. 
With  Peres  it's  a  matter  of  being  able  to  spend  some  time  with 
him  at  a  dinner  party  and  listen  to  him  talk  politics,  things 
like  that. 

Glaser:   And  Golda  Heir,  what  was  she  like? 

Kaufman:  Actually,  I  thought  she  was  just  a  down-to-earth  Jewish 

grandmother.   It  was  at  somebody's  home  and  was  again  preceding 
her  speaking  at  Emanu-El.  But  1  guess  you  feel  a  sense  of 
history,  just  a  chance  to  talk  personally  to  people  like  this.   ] 
don't  know  if  I  mentioned  before,  but  she  grew  up  in  Milwaukee. 
Everybody  in  those  days  thought  that  she  was  Goldie  the  Zionist, 
and  that ' s  what  she  was . 

Glaser:   Did  your  in-laws  have  any  contact  with  her? 

Kaufman:   Only  in  childhood  days.  My  in-laws  are  from  Milwaukee,  and 

actually  my  mother-in-law  grew  up  across  the  street  from  her. 

Glaser:   Were  there  any  other  leaders  you  want  to  tell  me  about? 
Kaufman:   No,  there  are  others  but  I  think  that's  probably  the-- 
Glaser:   Those  are  the  highlights? 


Bay  Area  Council  for  Soviet  Jewry 


Kaufman:   The  highlights.  Did  we  talk  about  the  Bay  Area  Council  for 
Soviet  Jewry? 

Glaser:   No,  we  didn't. 

Kaufman:   Barb  and  I  tried  to  be  as  supportive  as  possible  of  the  Bay  Area 
Council  at  that  time,  and  we  first  helped  sponsor  an  art  exhibit 
of  Jewish  artists  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Art  that  was  smuggled  out 
on  microfilm,  and  this  was  in  the  mid-seventies.   It  got 
reproduced,  blown  up,  and  then  distributed  nationwide  as  a  way  of 
publicizing  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  at  that  time,  which  was 
under  a  great  deal  of  pressure  from  the  Soviet  government. 
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Then  we  went  in  "76  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  part  of  an 
Intourist  group,  which  is  the  government  tourist  organization. 
We  were  doing  that  to  use  that  as  cover,  because  we  took  lots  of 
Levi's  and  pens  and  pantyhose  and  anything  that  could  be  sold  by 
the  refusenik  families  that  had  been  thrown  out  of  work,  to  allow 
them  to  exist.   It  was  interesting,  our  kids  went  off  to  camp  in 
the  morning,  we  were  scheduled  to  go  off  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
evening,  and  that's  when  Entebbe  occurred.   So  we  have  all  this 
happening,  and  we  arrived  in  the  Soviet  Union  not  knowing  what 
had  happened  with  Entebbe. 

After  the  Intourist  lectures—it's  as  if  Lenin  had  a 
thousand  toothbrushes  and  a  thousand  pair  of  pajamas;  we  had  to 
sleep  through  all  these  lectures- -at  night  when  everybody  went  to 
bed,  we  would  go  out.  We  had  learned  the  Cyrillic  alphabet. 
We'd  go  out  to  find  dissidents,  using  either  public 
transportation  or  taxis  or  whatever. 

Glaser:   Were  you  afraid  when  you  smuggled  in  all  this  stuff? 

Kaufman:  Yes,  I  would  say  there  was  a  certain  risk.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  we  got  off  the  plane,  the  first  city  we  arrived  at  was,  I 
believe,  Kiev.  We  were  detained  in  a  room,  and  I  had  hidden  the 
art  exhibit  brochures,  which  were  written  part  in  Hebrew,  part  in 
English,  hidden  them  in  boxes  of  Kleenex  that  I'd  sealed.   I 
thought,  Well  maybe  they've  found  us.   It  was  a  joke  because  what 
they  had  read  in  the  paper  was  that  somewhere  in  the  Sierras 
there  had  been  a  case  of  bubonic  plague  where  a  chipmunk  or  a 
squirrel  had  bitten  a  child,  and  they  thought  anybody  coming  from 
California  was  carrying  bubonic  plague  with  them.   I  mean  the 
country  was  really  absurd.  You  could  have  gotten  through  customs 
by  taking  a  package  of  M&Ms  and  bribing  the  guard,  or  a  piece  of 
bubblegum  would  have  done  it.   So  there  was  a  certain  danger,  but 
a  lot  of  it  is  self-created  thinking  that  things  are  going  to 
happen.  We  had  some  interesting  and  sort  of  harrowing 
experiences,  but  the  dissidents  that  we  met,  the  refuseniks,  were 
all  very  frightened.  They  thought  we  were  plants.  We  had  to 
convince  them  that  we  were  for  real.  When  we  met  them,  like  in  a 
public  park,  they  would  have  a  group  of  their  people  following  us 
to  make  sure  we  weren't  plants  by  the  government. 

Glaser:   How  did  you  get  the  addresses  of  the  people  you  contacted? 

Kaufman:  The  Bay  Area  Council  had  given  us  the  addresses,  which  I  had 

written  on  chewing  gum  wrappers  and  sealed  the  wrappers  up  again 
so  that  we  weren't  carrying  anything  in  writing  that  could  be 
seen  to  be  the  addresses.  When  we'd  go  out,  we'd  always  pick  the 
highest  point  in  the  city  as  our  sort  of  our  guide.  We'd  take  a 
streetcar,  then  we'd  transfer  over  to  a  bus,  and  then  we'd  walk. 
Whatever.  The  way  we  found  our  way  home  was  always  to  look  for 
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this  high  point.   Street  numbers  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  really 
messed  up.   One  block  could  be  the  ten  hundred  block,  the  next 
block  the  thirty  hundred  block.   It's  very  difficult  to  find,  but 
it  was  an  exciting  experience.  We  learned  black  bread  and  water 
can  make  a  very,  very  good  meal.   [laughter]  And  it  was 
frightening  in  the  sense  that  the  official  stance  of  people  in 
the  Soviet  Union  was  so—you  could  ask  them  a  question  about  A, 
and  they  would  always  answer  like  a  robot  for  C  or  D.   Even  the 
professors  that  came  to  speak  to  us  would  never  give  a  straight 
answer.  We  had  some  very,  very  interesting  experiences. 

Glaser:   I  would  imagine  so.  Did  you  ever  go  back  after  it  had  broke  up 
int  o  aut  onomou  s  c  ount  r  ie  s  ? 

Kaufman:   No,  we  have  not  been  back.   I  had  heard  people  say  that  sometimes 

when  you  get  out  of  a  place  where  you  feel  there's  oppression, 

it's  like  lifting  a  weight  off  your  back,  and  that  is  sort  of  how 

it  felt  when  we  left  the  Moscow  airport  on  the  way  out. 

Glaser:    I  imagine  so. 

Kaufman:   At  Berkeley,  I  was  very  interested  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  so  had 
spent  a  lot  of  time  studying  Soviet  political  science  and  Russian 
political  theory  and  things  like  that,  just  to  know  what  we  were 
dealing  with.  And  even  in  the  seventies,  one  could  see  that  that 
country  was  collapsing.   I  don't  know  why  it  took  the  United 
States  government  so  long  to  figure  that  out.   If  we  just  let 
them  alone,  under  their  own  weight  without  the  U.S.  spending  a 
zillion  dollars  on  armaments,  they  would  have  collapsed  anyway. 
We  saw  the  country  was  just  absolutely  nonfunctional,  and  that 
was  the  seventies. 


Glaser:   That's  interesting  because  now  people  justify  our  vast 

expenditure  on  military  things  because  they  think  that  is  what 
made  the  collapse,  since  the  Soviet  Union  felt  it  had  to  match  us 
gun  for  gun,  so  to  speak. 

Kaufman:  Well,  it  probably  is  an  accurate  theory.  What  I  just  said  is  my 
personal  opinion.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  having  in  our  group  the 
retired  head  of  intelligence  for  NATO  who  was  a  U.S.  Navy  admiral 
who  spoke  Russian  and  read  Russian.  When  Israel  went  into 
Entebbe  to  free  the  captives  and  the  plane,  the  way  he  explained 
the  Russian  press  reported  it  was,  "Israel  attacks  black  African 
nation."  That's  propaganda  and  you  just  keep  turning  things 
upside  down  and  lie  enough  until  you  think  people  are  going  to 
believe  it.   It's  a  marvel  to  me  that  Jews  coming  out  of  Russia 
today  are  able  to  shake  off  some  of  that  brainwashing  that 
they've  gone  through.   So  we  have  to  give  them  a  lot  of  credit. 
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XVIII   CONCLUSION 


Election  Campaigns 


Glaser:   Is  there  something  we  haven't  covered  that  you'd  like  to  talk 
about? 

Kaufman:   One  area  that's  always  been  a  fascination  to  me  is  the  political 
process  and  being  involved  with  elections.   Starting  with 
Berkeley  and  Adlai  Stevenson's  campaign,  I've  been  active  in  one 
way  or  another  in  either  congressional  or  senatorial  or 
presidential  campaigns.  When  I  say  active,  it's  like  an  ant  in 
an  anthill.  You're  one  of  thousands  of  people,  but  it's  always 
been  fascinating  and  satisfying  to  do  that.   Since  Barbara  has 
become  a  supervisor  and  elected  official  of  San  Francisco,  I've 
really  on  a  local  basis  tried  to  drop  into  the  background  because 
I  just  feel  that  there's  sort  of  a  potential  conflict  of  interest 
there.   For  many  years  I  was  involved  with  local  supervisorial 
campaigns  or  mayoral  campaigns. 

Glaser:   Were  there  any  other  presidential  campaigns  you  want  to  talk 
about? 

Kaufman:   No.   Each  one  is  of  interest,  but  nothing  specific.  Let's  see 

what  else  we've  covered.  We've  covered  the  Jewish  museum.   Have 
we  talked  about  art? 

Glaser:   Not  aside  from  the  museum  activity. 


An  Amateur  Artist 


Kaufman:   One  of  the  pleasures  of  my  life  is  as  an  amateur  artist  and  I  do 
have  a  studio  South  of  Market  in  San  Francisco.   One  of  the  side 
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benefits  of  being  in  the  real  estate  business  is  that  you  can 
become  your  own  tenant.   It's  a  great  location  where  I  can  walk 
to  it  on  weekends  without  using  a  car,  because  we  now  live  at 
Telegraph  Hill.   I'm  able  to  just  do  whatever  comes  to  mind, 
mainly  painting,  floor  coverings  and  wood  objects  and  figures. 

Glaser:   Describe  in  greater  detail  what  you  do. 

Kaufman:   If  you  can  envision  a  large  loft  of  about  3,000  feet  with  a  high 
ceiling  and  skylights  and  good  natural  light.   It's  a  place  where 
I  can  go  and  have  absolute  quiet  and  just  let  my  imagination  run 
wild.   I  often  read  art  books  or  go  off  into  another  world  and 
think  it'd  be  interesting  to  create  a  house  out  of  glass  or 
something  out  of  wood.   I  often  make  these  things.   Some  of  them 
are  more  like  crafts. 

Glaser:   When  you  paint,  do  you  use  oils? 

Kaufman:   I  use  acrylic  paints,  they're  easy  to  clean  up.   I  can  go  there 

over  a  noon  hour,  for  example,  and  paint  and  then  leave  something 
and  come  back  to  it. 

Glaser:   That  must  be  a  wonderful  release  and  change  of  pace  for  you. 

Kaufman:   It  is,  I  call  it  my  sanity  clause.   I've  never  taken  lessons,  so 
I'm  not  sure  that  I'd  ever  let  my  art  see  the  light  of  day.   But 
my  kids  have  some  of  it,  some  of  it's  at  home,  some  friends  have 
it.   I've  done  things  like  custom  floor  coverings,  though  I  don't 
charge  people  for  it.  They  might  decorate  a  house  or  have 
something  where  they  want  a  special  kind  of  floor  covering  to  go 
with  what  they  created  in  their  house,  I'll  make  them  one. 

Glaser:   I'm  confused,  do  you  mean  that  you  weave  something? 

Kaufman:   No,  it's  not  weaving.  That's  a  good  question  because  the  word 

floor  covering  would  imply  that.   It's  an  old-time  process.  When 
people  in  the  1800s  couldn't  afford  store-bought  carpeting,  they 
would  take  canvas  and  paint  it.  What  I  do  is  take  a  large  piece 
of  heavy  canvas  and  prepare  it  on  both  sides  so  it's  water 
impervious  and  then  paint  it  and  then  seal  it.  Usually  I  use 
designs  like  maybe  a  blow  up  of  a  quilt  design  or  something  that 
is  particular  that--!  seem  to  get  these  special  order  requests 
from  people. 

Glaser:   That's  interesting. 

Kaufman:  Yes,  it's  fun  to  have  an  assignment. 

Glaser:   What  do  you  have  underneath  that  keeps  it  in  one  place?  Because 
canvas  is  relatively  thin. 
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Kaufman:   It's  called  a  number  ten  canvas,  which  is  heavy.   Then  by  putting 
the  border  on  it,  actually  not  painting  the  last  couple  of 
inches,  that  folds  under  and  is  glued,  and  then  that's  sealed,  so 
it  keeps  it  in  place. 

Glaser:   And  you  can  walk  on  it  without  moving  it? 

Kaufman:   Yes,  yes.   The  material  that  goes  on  the  base  is  a  gesso  on  the 
bottom  that  has  sort  of  a  rough  texture  too,  it  keeps  it  from 
sliding. 

Glaser:   It  sounds  like  it's  very  rewarding  for  you  to  do  all  this. 

Kaufman:   It  is,  yes. 

Glaser:   What  do  you  do  in  wood? 

Kaufman:   Over  the  years,  I  guess  starting  as  a  little  kid,  I've  always 
been  sort  of  a  scavenger  and  a  recycler,  which  is  what  my 
business  is,  I  recycle  buildings.  Across  the  street  from  my 
studio,  which  is  on  Clementina  Street,  is  a  woodworking  shop  from 
the  1800s  called  Haas,  no  relation  to  our  Haas  family.   It's  Haas 
Woodworking,  and  they  save  scraps  for  me;  pieces  that  I  can  form 
into  things.   Sometimes  I'll  actually  form  figures  out  of 
scrapwood.   Figures  of  people,  figures  of  animals,  whatever. 
It's  fun  to  take  this  pile  of  junk  and  then  hope  that  you're 
making  it  into  something  that  has  some  artistic  value  to  it. 

Glaser:   That  really  sounds  creative. 

Kaufman:   Yes.   If  I  were  to  have  my  desires,  I  would  like  to  spend  at 

least  half  of  every  day  at  the  studio.   But  I  think  that  will 

come  after  Federation  and  after  the  time  at  the  Jewish  Agency  and 
after  business,  and  maybe  in  another  life. 

Glaser:   It  sounds  like  if  and  when  you  ever  retire,  you're  not  going  to 
be  without  activity,  and  lots  of  people  are. 

Kaufman:   I  have  a  list  of  projects  that  I  want  to  do  that  keeps  growing, 
including  some  outlines  for  books  that  are  more  like  historical 
mysteries  based  on  history  and  political  science.   Fictional  but 
with  characters  that  could  have  been  real. 

Glaser:   Have  you  ever  done  any  creative  writing? 

Kaufman:   No.   I've  got  the  outlines,  but  I  think  to  really  do  any 

extensive  writing  you  really  need  uninterrupted  time  where  you 
can  follow  the  thought  path  in  the  story  and  really  make  it 
happen.   Somehow  I've  never  had  uninterrupted  time  in  my  life. 
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Recycling  Buildings 


Glaser:   Tell  me  about  your  interest  in  buildings.   I  know  part  of  this 

came  from  what  you  did  when  you  were  at  UC  Berkeley.   But  you  ran 
with  that  and  really  developed  it. 

Kaufman:  Actually,  I  got  into  restoring  buildings  in  San  Francisco  really 
because  the  people  that  I  was  moving  to  new  industrial  locations 
said,  "You've  got  to  do  something  with  this  building."  When  you 
think  about  it,  it's  art  and  architecture  and  history  all 
combined,  so  it  had  a  lot  of  appeal.   I  was  doing  this  at  a  time 
when  almost  nobody  in  this  area  did  it,  which  is  through  the 
early  sixties  and  forward. 

I  really  got  involved  trying  to  lecture  to  different  groups 
and  to  talk  to  bankers  and  architects  and  whatever,  about  the 
benefits  of  preserving  the  history  in  the  buildings,  of 
preserving  a  fiber  or  fabric  in  the  community.   It  wasn't  just 
all  one  type  of  building.  As  a  result,  I  did  spend  some  time 
working  with  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation, 
speaking  to  their  conventions.   In  one  case,  I  was  the  featured 
speaker  at  a  national  convention  in  Seattle  about  the  economic 
benefits  of  preserving  older  buildings. 

Of  course  the  idea  there  is  if  you  can  show  people  that  it '  s 
economically  feasible,  it  will  be  a  stimulus  to  saving  something 
that  they  otherwise  would  have  possibly  demolished.  This  goes 
back  to  the  period  when  I  was  quite  active  in  the  1970s,  and  at 
that  time  I  had  articles  written  about  the  buildings  I  was  doing 
in,  I'd  say,  dozens  and  dozens  of  national  publications, 
including  Smithsonian.   I  guess  building  preservation  at  that 
time  was  really  just  coming  alive. 

Glaser:   Does  that  mean  that  you  can  take  credit  for  the  development  of 
Pioneer  Square  in  Seattle? 

Kaufman:  No,  no  no.   Pioneer  Square  was  in  its  early  days  then,  but  I 
can't  take  credit. 

Glaser:   There's  been  so  much  preservation  done  in  Seattle. 

Kaufman:  Yes,  that's  a  lovely  area,  but  actually  at  the  time  of  this 
national  trust  convention,  it  was  focused  on  using  that  as  a 
model,  sort  of  as  a  lab  as  to  what  could  happen  to  Pioneer 
Square.  At  that  time  there  were  a  few  buildings  that  had  been 
done,  and  quite  a  few  that  had  the  potential,  and  Seattle  had  the 
foresight  to  designate  those  buildings  for  preservation. 
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Glaser:   So  when  you  went  to  speak  in  Seattle,  you  were  just  reinforcing 
what  they  were  planning  on  doing? 

Kaufman:   Right,  it  wasn't  necessarily  Seattle,  it  was  people  from  all  over 
the  country  that  came  to  see  what  Seattle  was  doing.   Then  there 
were  workshops  and  speeches  and  whatever  else  as  to  how  people 
can  accelerate  the  process  of  preservation. 

Glaser:   Were  there  other  places  where  you  gave  talks? 

Kaufman:   There  were  and  I'm  not  sure  I  can  remember  where.   One  place  was 
Filoli  which  is  the  mansion  in  the  Peninsula.   I  think  it  had 
been  the  Matson  or  the  Roth  family  estate. 


On  Being  Jewish 


Glaser:   Tell  me,  in  looking  over  your  life  and  your  experiences  and  your 
achievements,  what  difference  has  it  made  that  you're  Jewish? 

Kaufman:   That's  an  excellent  question.   I  think  it's  made  a  lot  of 

difference.   I've  always  been  very  conscious  of  being  Jewish,  and 
to  me  it ' s  always  that  I  wanted  to  do  things  in  a  quality  way  and 
in  a  highly  ethical  way  and  set  an  example.   I  do  a  fair  amount 
of  my  business  with  non- Jewish  people,  almost  all  of  it,  and  that 
was  by  choice  so  that  I  wouldn't  compromise  my  ability  to  be  as 
frank  as  possible  in  the  Jewish  community.   These  are  all  people 
that  know  of  my  involvement  and  my  being  Jewish,  but  I  think  we 
have  quite  a  deal  of  mutual  respect.   So  I  would  say  it's  always 
been  something  that,  if  not  in  the  forefront,  it's  always  in  my 
mind  in  some  way,  that  I'm  representing  a  small  group  that  is 
special  and  that  needs  to  have  a  good  image. 

Glaser:    I  imagine  this  has  also  carried  into  why  you're  so  active  in 
Jewish  organizations,  the  agencies  and  Federation,  et  cetera. 

Kaufman:   Absolutely,  sure,  because  I  think  it's  one  thing  to  feel  that 
way,  it's  another  thing  to  participate.   It's  been  a  total 
commitment.   I've  often  had  a  degree  of  regret  and  anxiety  that  I 
hadn't  spent  more  time  with  my  family,  but  I  think  the  time  that 
I  did  was  quality.   I  think  they  understood  and  have  in  their  own 
way  followed  the  example  in  understanding  of  preserving  a  quality 
of  Jewish  life. 

Glaser:   Are  there  aspects  of  your  life  that  you  would  have  changed,  if 
you  could? 
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Kaufman:   I  feel  extremely  fortunate.   I've  reached  a  level  of  leadership 
and  family  life  and  economic  stability  that  as  a  kid  I  never 
dreamt  would  be  possible.   Coming  to  the  Bay  Area  knowing 
actually  no  one  and  then  all  these  good  things  just  seemed  to 
happen.   So  I  can't  say  how  I  would  have  done  it  differently. 
Sure  there  are  some  things  that  I  might  have  been  bolder  at. 


Not  Enough  lime  ft 


Kaufman:   I  might  have  gone  into  political  life,  because  it  really  is  an 

area  that  holds  a  great  deal  of  fascination  for  me  and  interest. 
But  I'm  quite  happy  that  things  have  taken  the  path  that  they 
have.   If  you  talk  about  some  regrets  or  things  that  I  wish,  I 
almost  wish  that  I  didn't  have  to  sleep  so  that  I  could  do  some 
other  things.   One  is  that  there's  a  side  of  being  Jewish  that  I 
really  have  neglected,  which  is  the  learning  and  the  intellectual 
side.   I've  concentrated  more  on  quality  of  life  and  protecting 
Jewish  independence  and  all  of  that  but  have  not  spent  nearly  the 
time  learning,  and  I  hope  someday  in  my  life  I  can  do  that.   I've 
mentioned  that  I  wished  that  I'd  spent  more  time  with  the  family, 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  have  spent  really  quality  time  with  them. 
I  mentioned  that  I  wish  I  could  spend  more  time  in  art,  but  some 
day  that  will  come,  I  guess. 

There  are  some  people  that  I  wish  I  had  spent  more  time  with 
who  had  given  signals  that  they  were  ill,  and  I  just  sort  of  put 
off  seeing  them.   For  example,  Ruth  Kluger  Aliav  in  Israel  called 
and  said  that  she  wasn't  well  and  would  I  come  to  visit  her. 
This  was  probably  about  fifteen  years  ago.   One  thinks  of  Israel 
as  a  major  trip.   I  said,  "I'll  try  to  plan  something."  I  gave 
some  kind  of  excuse.   "I'll  get  back  to  you."  But  by  the  time  I 
got  back,  she  was  dead.   That  was  what  I  would  call  a  very  close 
relationship. 

My  mother  was  in  a  nursing  home  in  Tucson,  which  was  our 
family  home.   She  was  getting  up  in  years  and  her  companion  had 
called  and  said  she's  really  fading;  we  had  visited  on  a  regular 
basis.   I  got  there  an  hour  after  she  died.   There  are  different 
things  like  that  in  life.   If  you  talk  about  regrets  on  a 
personal  level,  I  wish  that  I  had  been  able  to  spend  more  quality 
time  with  people. 

There's  another  thing  that  I  think  is  probably  a  major  item 
that  bothers  me  a  lot  on  a  personal  level;  it's  not  aggravating 
in  the  sense  that  it  upsets  me.   There  have  been  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  people  in  the  Jewish  community  that  I  have  worked 
with,  and  this  is  at  every  level,  who  I  think  are  just  the 
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highest  quality  people,  and  unfortunately  I  don't  get  to  spend 
much  time  with  any  one  of  them.   I  feel  like  I'm  spending  a 
little  bit  of  time  with  a  lot  of  people,  and  there  are  any  number 
of  them  I  would  welcome  having  as  close  friends.   I  guess  it's  a 
way  of  saying  officially  that  there  are  so  many  people  I  think 
about  that  by  the  time  the  end  of  the  day  rolls  around  at  eleven 
or  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  there's  no  time  left  for  that.  And  I 
think  that's  really  sort  of  the  closure  on  what  I  had  to  say. 

But  you  are  a  very  busy  man,  and  I  think  you're  very  well 
organized. 


Kaufman:   It's  interesting  that  you  say  organized.  My  firm  has  been  very 

small.   It  was  done  consciously.   Part  of  it  is  because  I  believe 
in  doing  things  in  a  real  quality  way.   I  guess  as  your  firm 
grows,  sometimes  you  have  to  compromise  that.   But  part  of  it  is 
because  I've  really  tried  to  be  very  highly  organized.   I  think 
you  can  have  a  more  productive  life  by  doing  that.   So  if  you  say 
you're  going  to  do  something,  you  know  that  you've  written  it 
down,  or  it  comes  up  at  a  certain  time,  and  you  can  perform  on 
promises,  do  more  by  being  organized. 

Glaser:   But  can  you  delegate? 

Kaufman:   I  do  delegate  things.   It's,  I  guess,  a  personal  trait.   It  locks 
in  the  back  of  my  mind  and  just  as  I  try  to  give  feedback  to 
people—they  ask  me  to  do  something,  I  let  them  know  when  it's 
done .   I  always  want  to  know  that  something  has  been 
accomplished.   So  often  very  good  people  will  just  do  it  and  get 
it  done  with  but  not  communicate  even  though  they've  accomplished 
it.   That  is  a  good  question.   I'm  probably  not  nearly  as  good  a 
delegator  as  I  should  be. 

Glaser:  The  reason  why  I  asked  that  is  because  in  having  such  a  small 
firm,  it  could  be  that  one  wants  to  keep  one's  hands  on  every 
aspect  of  it. 

Kaufman:   Yes,  that's  true,  but  the  way  we've  set  it  up  is  one  person  in 
the  firm  has  the  financial  part  of  it,  another  person  does  the 
hands-on  property  management,  and  I  sit  there  and  bark. 
[laughter] 

Glaser:   Can  you  think  of  anything  else  that  we  haven't  covered? 

Kaufman:   Eleanor,  when  you  try  to  review  your  life,  I  guess  there's  just 
thousands  of  items.  Right  now  on  a  coherent  basis,  I  don't  know 
that  I  can  add  much  to  this,  those  are  some  of  the  highlights. 

Glaser:   It's  really  been  a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  talk  to 
you.   Thank  you. 
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Kaufman:   It's  been  my  pleasure  and  I  appreciate  your  patience  in  plodding 
through  my  years  with  me. 

Eleanor,  there  is  a  fundraising  story  that  I  think  is  worth 
telling.   Just  prior  to  the  1973  war  in  Israel,  I  had  volunteered 
to  be  the  chair  of  the  Doctors  Division  for  the  Federation,  on 
the  theory  that  sometimes  doctors  couldn't  be  as  frank  with  each 
other  as  a  non-doctor,  and  I  knew  an  awful  lot  of  them  in  the 
community.  Actually  it  was  at  the  time  Arnon  Fortgang  was  co- 
chairing  the  Doctors  Division.   Arnon  became  a  very  close 
personal  friend  and  unfortunately  he  died  prematurely  of  cancer. 
But  the  friendship  with  his  family  and  with  Helaine  Fortgang 
continued.  Although  Helaine  is  deceased,  with  the  children  the 
friendship  still  continues  to  this  day.  But  that's  an  aside. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  a  physician,  whose  name  is  Jerry 
Levine,  and  I  moved  into  the  chief  of  staff's  office  at  Mount 
Zion.   The  chief  of  staff  was  Dr.  Ben  Coloff,  and  what  he  did  was 
he  moved  out  and  he  had  his  secretary,  who  was  non- Jewish  and 
Irish,  set  up  appointments  with  the  doctors  at  Mount  Zion.   She 
would  call  and  say,  "You're  wanted  for  a  very  important  meeting 
in  Dr.  Coloff 's  office,"  not  saying  that  Dr.  Coloff  was  not 
there.  And  so  Jerry  Levine  and  I  would  be  there.  The  doctors 
would  come  and  it  was  probably  fifty  solicitations  a  day.   It  was 
really  like  a  solicitation  factory  in  the  medical  community.   But 
with  the  '73  war  and  the  need  to  raise  funds,  this  was  a 
necessary  event,  one  that  still  remains  in  my  mind. 

Glaser:   How  could  you  take  so  much  time? 

Kaufman:  Actually,  at  that  time  my  office  was  a  two-person  office,  and  I'd 
simply  said  to  the  other  person,  "I'm  going  to  be  gone  for  a 
week."  When  you  put  it  in  perspective,  a  lot  things  in  our  life 
that  seem  to  be  crisis  or  important  can  wait  a  week.   So  I  just 
simply  packed  up  and  went  to  Mount  Zion. 


Transcribers:   George  Chen,  Carolyn  Rice 
Final  Typists:   Shana  Chen,  Caroline  Sears 


TAPE  GUIDE- -Ron  Kaufman 
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Interview  1:  March  19,  1996 
Tape  1,  Side  A 

Insert  from  later  in  Tape  1,  Side  A 
End  insert,  resume  Tape  1,  Side  A 
Insert  from  Tape  2,  Side  B  [3/27/96] 


Interview  2: 
Tape  2, 
Tape  2, 
Tape  3, 


March  27,  1996 
Side  A 
Side  B 
Side  A 


Tape  3,  Side  B 

Interview  3:  April  9,  1996 

Tape  4,  Side  A 
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Tape  5,  Side  B 
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RONALD  H.  KAUFMAN  CHRONOLOGY  APPENDIX  A 


1959  Recruited  for  Federation  campaign,  working  on  campaigns 

every  year  thereafter;  chairman  of  Real  Estate  Division 
many  times  and  on  business  and  professions  committee. 

Late  1960s        Jewish  Family  Service  Agency,  various  chairs  leading  to 
president. 

1960s  and  1970s   On  social  planning  and  budgeting  committees. 

1971  On  Federation  board  for  first  time  as  president  of  Jewish 
Family  Service  Agency. 

Speaker  at  session  on  college  youth  at  General  Assembly 
in  Pittsburgh. 

1972  Outgoing  president  of  the  Jewish  Family  Service  Agency. 

On  board  of  newly-established  Jewish  Vocational  and 
Career  Counseling  Service. 

Founder  and  first  chairman,  Leadership  Development 
Committee  (LDC) . 

Given  Lloyd  W.  Dinkelspiel  Memorial  Award;  was  a  member 
of  the  Young  Leadership  cabinet  of  the  National  United 
Jewish  Appeal;  was  co-founder  of  newly-formed  National 
Association  of  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Agencies  and 
elected  vice  president  at  meeting  in  Toronto. 

1973  Member  of  committee  on  Jewish  priorities  regarding 
meeting  needs  of  Jewish  poor.   Commended  for  services  on 
this  committee. 

For  1973  war  in  Israel,  co-chaired  the  doctors'  campaign. 

LDC  kick-off  in  September.  Major  source  of  Federation 
leadership  thereafter. 
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1974  Three-year  term  on  Federation  board. 

Chairman  of  committee  on  needs  of  the  aging.   For  five 
years  chaired  committee  on  housing  for  well  elderly  which 
led  to  Menorah  Park. 

Vice  chairman,  Business  and  Professional  Division  of 
campaign. 

On  by-laws  revision  and  social  planning  committees. 

Lou  Weintraub  executive  vice  president,  Brian  Lurie 
executive  director. 


1975  Vice  chairman  of  fundraising  committee. 

Chairman  of  newly- formed  chairman's  advisory  council, 
part  of  1975  campaign.   Its  purpose  is  to  upgrade  gifts 
and  educate  non-givers  for  need  to  contribute  to 
Federation  campaign. 

On  allocation  review  committee  and  vice  chairman  of 
committee  to  hear  special  requests. 

On  committee  to  review  and  recommend  Federation  policy 
concerning  real  estate. 

Led  and  planned  National  U.J.A.  Young  Leadership  Mission 
to  Israel. 

Bar  mitzvah  on  Masada. 

Jewish  Vocational  and  Career  Counseling  Service  now  a 
constituent  agency. 

Lou  Weintraub  designated  consultant;  Brian  Lurie  is  named 
chief  executive  officer. 


1976  On  finance  and  administration  committee  and  fundraising 

committee. 

Creation  of  Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund,  a  new 
standing  committee.  Marshall  Kuhn  director. 

Barbara  and  Ron  on  private  "mission"  to  Soviet  Union  to 
deliver  goods  to  dissidents. 
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1977  Vice  chairman  of  fundraising.   Reports  that  largest 

number  of  people  in  history  of  Federation  are  going  to 
Israel. 

Reports  on  Town  Hall  meetings;  very  few  people  attended, 

Barbara  and  Ron  (incoming  campaign  chair)  lead  JCF 
Mission  to  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Israel  (major  gifts 
campaign  kickoff). 


1978  Campaign  chairman,  also  fundraising  chairman. 

UJA  accepts  Federation  recommendation  for  major 
reorganization  of  governance,  i.e.,  having  significant 
federation  representation. 

Project  Renewal  accepted  and  budgeted.   Tel  Hanan 
selected  as  project  community. 


1979  Treasurer,  on  executive  and  Project  Renewal  committees. 
Menorah  Park,  housing  for  well  elderly,  completed. 

1980  Vice  president;  on  personnel  committee. 

1981  Vice  president;  on  capital  funds  committee. 

On  ad  hoc  committee  to  study  content  and  structure  of 
board  agenda  and  site  of  board  meetings. 

San  Francisco  is  one  of  first  cities  in  country  to  have  a 
special  gifts  department. 

1982  On  building  committee  for  new  Federation  headquarters; 
volunteer  developer. 

Name  changed  to  Jewish  Community  Federation  of  San 
Francisco,  the  Peninsula,  and  Marin  County. 

Kiryat  Shmona  adopted  as  second  Project  Renewal  town. 

Israel-Lebanon  war.  A  campaign  second  line  for  Israel 
Emergency  fund,  with  goal  of  $5  million;  the  first  line 
will  include  Project  Renewal. 
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Newly-formed  inter- community  committee  on  the  elderly, 
part  of  planning  and  budgeting  that  is  new  committee  of 
120. 


1983  Vice  president. 

Chairman  of  building  committee. 


On  following  committees:  administrative,  executive, 
capital  funds,  and  ad  hoc  committee  to  meet  with  San  Jose 
leadership. 

Federation  given  Council  of  Jewish  Federation's  Shroder 
Award  for  Confederation. 

Creation  of  overseas  committee. 

Special  overseas  committee  to  study  Jewish  Agency  and 
Federation's  relationship  to  it. 

Brian  Lurie  reports  on  Jewish  Agency  and  plans  to  reform 
its  governance  structure.   Federation  is  first  ever  to 
make  an  in-depth  study  of  the  Jewish  Agency. 


1984  Applauded  for  work  on  behalf  of  new  headquarters 

building. 

Co-chairman  of  campaign's  $25,000  and  over  division. 
Federation  moves  to  new  building. 
ELECTED  PRESIDENT 
On  UJA  board. 

Overseas  committee  recommends  opening  San  Francisco 
office  in  Jerusalem  and  doing  two  major  studies: 
1)  Partnership  agreement  between  United  Israel  Appeal, 
Karen  Hayesod,  and  World  Zionist  Organization.   In 
question  is  number  of  representatives  each  has  on 
assembly.   2)  System  of  dollar  delivery,  accountability, 
streamlining,  depoliticization,  etc. 

August  16  meeting  in  San  Francisco  of  national  leaders 
with  Federation's  overseas  committee  and  officers  to 
discuss  Federation's  concern  re  Jewish  Agency. 
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President  Kaufman  reports  to  board  on  historical 
significance  of  this  meeting.   Emphasis  was  on  San 
Francisco's  efforts  for  positive  changes  in  relationship 
to  Jewish  Agency.  Also  met  with  UJA/CJF  leaders  at  CJF 
quarterly  meeting  and  were  asked  to  wait  until  February 
before  presenting  Federation's  concerns  to  other  major 
federations.  Will  have  articles  in  Jewish  press  on 
Federation's  position. 

Board  grants  approval  for  demographic  study  of 
confederated  area. 

President  Kaufman  appoints  ad  hoc  committee  to  review 
guidelines  for  supplementary  fundraising  by  beneficiary 
agencies . 

Koret  Foundation  wishes  to  work  closely  with  Federation. 
President  Kaufman  replies  that  Federation  is  working  on 
proposal  outlining  common  goals  of  each  organization. 


1985  On  endowment  fund  committee. 


Kaufman  active  participant  at  UIA  meetings  in  New  York 
City  and  Jewish  Agency  assemblies  in  Jerusalem. 

Council  of  Jewish  Federations  recommends  greater 
participation  and  input  by  federations  on  United  Israel 
Appeal  board,  elimination  of  political  designation  of 
Jewish  Agency  department  heads,  and  replacement  by 
professionals.   President  Kaufman  reports  these 
recommendations  approved  by  UIA  board. 

President  Kaufman  gives  report  on  meeting  with  Egyptian 
President  Mubarak  and  group  of  Jewish  leaders  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Approval  for  United  Jewish  Community  Centers  to  conduct 
fundraising  campaign  for  Marin  JCC  for  a  multi-service 
Center. 

Federation  allocates  $100,000  for  independent  projects  in 
Israel  out  of  1986  overseas  allocation.   Brian  Lurie 
states,  "The  goal  is  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  Federation 
with  Israel.   Funding  of  independent  projects  will  be  a 
message  to  the  Jewish  Agency."  Jerusalem  office's  lay 
committee  to  submit  list  of  prioritized  grants.  Amuta 
committee  will  search  out  meritorious  program  and 
supervise  Jerusalem  office  and  staff. 
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1986  Chairman  by-laws  committee,  on  building,  capital  funds, 

and  fundraising  committees,  and  real  estate  subcommittee. 

OTZMA:  Federation  sponsors  a  Jewish  service  corps:  fully 
subsidized  college  students  to  work  in  Israel.   This  is 
the  first  time  the  American  establishment  has  stood 
behind  programs  involving  Diaspora  youth  service  in 
Israel. 

Term  of  office  ended  mid  summer.  Kaufman  chairman  of 
endowment  fund's  philanthropic  advisory  fund  committee. 


1987  Receives  certificate  of  commendation  from  Council  of 

Jewish  Federations  for  distinguished  service  during 
Federation  presidency. 

Chairman  of  the  JCF  campaign's  Leadership  Circle. 


1988  Chairman,  overseas  committee  and  on  ad  hoc  committee  on 
"Who  Is  a  Jew." 

Delegate  to  Jewish  Agency  assembly  along  with  Annette 
Dobbs,  Jesse  Feldman,  and  Bill  Lowenberg.   (Attended  most 
agency  assemblies  from  1984  and  thereafter.) 

Statement  of  overseas  committee:  "We  are  no  longer  in  an 
adversarial  position  in  dealing  with  the  Jewish  Agency 
structure,  which  now  appears  willing  to  change  priorities 
and  procedures  to  meet  current  needs.   However,  we  need 
to  continue  to  work  for  change." 

1989  Chairman  of  overseas  committee  and  vice  chairman  by-laws 
committee. 

Chair  of  special  United  Israel  Appeal  briefing  in  Los 
Angeles  in  preparation  for  CJF  assembly. 

Special  campaign  in  support  of  Soviet  Jewry—Project 
Freedom.  There  is  confusion  over  national  UJA 
campaigning  since  annual  campaign  and  Project  Freedom 
both  highlight  Soviet  Jewry.  Kaufman  reports  on  UJA 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles:  "Our  Federation  unable  to  commit 
to  UJA  Project  Freedom  until  the  community  knows  how 
money  will  be  allocated  to  impacted  resettlement 
communities. " 
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1990  On  endowment  committee. 

On  (UCSF)  Mount  Zion  board  of  trustees. 

1991  Wayne  Feinstein  new  executive  director  in  place  of  Brian 
Lurie,  who  became  the  chief  executive  at  UJA. 


1992  Chair  of  overseas  committee  on  Jewish  Agency.   Reports  to 

board  on  renegotiation  of  contract  between  UIA  and  JA. 


1992  &  forward    On  JCF  executive  committee;  board  of  governors  of  Jewish 
Agency;  active  on  JCF  overseas  committee. 
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OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 

1.  Board  member,  United  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society  (BIAS). 

2.  Member  advisory  and  Mid  East  committees  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Relations  Council. 

3.  Member,  national  council  of  Joint  Distribution  Committee. 

A.   Past  co-chair  with  wife,  Barbara,  Northern  California  AIPAC,  and  on 
national  executive  committee. 

5.  Co-founder  and  officer  of  San  Franciscans  for  Good  Government. 

6.  Chairman,  Regional  Young  Leadership  Conference  for  Northern 
California  Federations. 

7.  Board  of  Trustees,  United  Bay  Area  Crusade. 

8.  Member,  Bay  Area  Building  Owners  and  Managers  Association. 

9.  Member,  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

10.  Board  of  directors,  United  Israel  Appeal. 

11.  Board  of  directors  and  officer,  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

12.  Member  and  co-chair  (for  Chicago  west),  United  Jewish  Appeal  Young 
Leadership  Cabinet. 

13.  Member,  board  of  governors,  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel. 

14.  Board  member  and  officer,  Council  of  Jewish  Federations. 

15.  Trustee,  UCSF/Mount  Zion  Hospital. 

16.  Community  Advisory  Council,  San  Francisco  General  Hospital. 
Representative  of  the  San  Francisco  business  community  (for  three 
years)  to  help  UCSF  with  site-location  matters. 

17.  Board  member,  Osher  Foundation. 

18.  Volunteer  developer  in  the  early  stages  of  the  new  Jewish  Museum  of 
San  Francisco  in  Yerba  Buena  Center. 

19.  Board  of  overseers,  Jerusalem  Center  for  Public  Affairs. 

20.  One  of  founders  of  West  Side  Mental  Health  Association. 
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Ron  Kaufman  of  San  Francisco  has  been  chosen  by  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Federation  to  receive  its  Lloyd  W.  Dinkelspiel  Memorial  Award  for  1972. 
Presentation  will  be  made  at  the  Federation's  Annual  Meeting,  December  12, 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.   The  Award  was  established  in  1959  by  the  Federation 
Board  of  Directors  to  honor  those  who  have  given  outstanding  leadership  to 
Jewish  community  activities.   It  memorializes  the  Federation's  first  President. 

Mr.  Kaufman  has  been  active  in  every  Federation  Campaign  since  1959, 
serving  either  as  Chairman  or  Co-Chairman  of  the  Real  Estate  Section  in  many 
of  those  campaigns.   He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Federation  Board  of  Directors 
since  1970,  and  of  the  Social  Planning  and  Budgeting  Committee  since  1969. 
He  is  completing  his  second  term  as  President  of  the  Jewish  Family  Service 
Agency,  following  a  term  as  Treasurer.   He  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Jewish  Community  Relations  Council. 

Nationally,  he  is  a  member  of  the  UJA  Young  Leadership  Cabinet,  and 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee.   He  is  one  of 
the  Chairmen  of  the  forthcoming  Regional  Young  Leadership  Conference  for 
Northern  California  Federations,  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  November  17. 

He  operates  the  Ron  Kaufman  Companies,  real  estate  developers  and 
brokers.   He  graduated  from  the  University  of  California  in  1955  and  has  since 
lived  in  the  Bay  Area.   In  1959,  UC  awarded  him  a  Master's  Degree  in  Business 
Administration,  Real  Estate  Research.   He  is  a  member  of  the  Bay  Area  Building 
Owners  and  Managers  Association,  the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board  and  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce.   He  also  serves  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  United  Bay  Area  Crusade. 

(MORE) 
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Born  38  years  ago  in  Chicago,  Ron  Kaufman  moved  at  an  early  age 
to  Tucson,  Arizona,  where  he  grew  up.   He  came  to  the  Bay  Area  to  attend 
college  at  Berkeley,  where  he  joined  Zeta  Beta  Tau  fraternity.   He  was 
President  of  the  Interf raternity  Council,  Chairman  of  the  California  Club 
and  a  member  of  the  Golden  Bear  Society. 

Ron  has  been  married  for  17  years  to  the  former  Barbara  Kassner. 
They  have  three  children  --  a  son,  Steven,  12,  and  two  daughters,  Karen,  11, 
and  Lauren,  7.   They  are  members  of  Temple  Emanu-El. 


#  # 
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Article  appearing  in  the 
Jewish  Bulletin,  late  1984, 


type  b:kaufman.mss 
( f  s  ]kaufman [  f  s  ] 


[f9][fp]Less  than  a  year  ago  a  real  estate  developer  known  for 
restoring  landmark  quality  structures  took  on  a  "building"  project 
for  which  he  had  been  preparing  sane  25  years. /P 

Ttiis  construction  project,  however,  does  not  involve  concrete  and 
brick.  It  involves  the  future  of  Jewish  people,  Jewish  values  and 
a  respected  and  growing  San  Francisco  Jewish  institution  —  the 
Jewish  Cormunity  Federation  of  San  Francisco,  the  Peninsula,  Mar in 
and  Sonoma  Counties. /p 

When  Ron  Kaufman  became  president  of  the  JCF  last  July,  he 
brought  with  him  25  years  of  volunteer  commitment  to  the  local  Jewish 
ccrtTnunity  and  a  conviction  that  building  for  the  future  is  based  on 
careful  planning  and  long-term  objectives. /p 

Both  those  experiences  are  beginning  to  pay  off  in  terms  of  the 
contribution  Kaufman  is  making  to  the  JCF./p 

"Cne  of  my  main  objectives  as  lay  leader  of  the  JCF  is  helping  to 
position  the  local  Jewish  community  for  not  only  the  next  decade  but  the  \ 
century,"  said  Kaufman./p 

Given  the  changes  and  shifts  in  demographics  predicted  for 
the  American  Jewish  population,  Kaufman  has  tried  to  make  other 
leaders  in  the  local  Jewish  community  equally  concerned  with,  as 
he  pjts  it,  "strengthening  what  we  have  and  accommodating  for  the 
changes  that  we  anticipate. /p 

One  of  his  first  moves  was  to  spend  long  hours  listening  to  lay 
and  professional  leaders  discussing  ideas,  and  to  get  consensus 
reaction  to  his  suggestions.  "I'm  trying  to  stay  on  top  of  all 
the  board  committees  and,  interestingly,  often  I'll  hear 
the  same  theme  coming  frcm  a  mmber  of  different  sources.  Our 
professionals  have  a  solid  grasp  of  future  needs  and  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  process. "/p 

"I  'm  trying  to  encourage  both  professionals  on  the  JCF  staff  and 
community  volunteer  leaders  to  question  whether  what  we've  been 
doing  is  right,  not  necessarily  from  a  critical  perspective  but 
from  a  constructive  analytical  point  of  view.  JCF  professionals 
and  volunteers  have  been  responding  in  an  overwhelming  fashion 
that  has  added  considerably  to  their  work  load  but  has  also  added  to 
the  strength  of  the  Jewish  community."/]? 

To  that  end,  Kaufman  has  served  as  a  catalyst  for  encouraging  a  number 

of  committees  and  sections  devoted  to  tackling  some 

of  the  issues  of  an  evolvina  Jewish  oarmunitv.  Amona  th«n  are? /n 


— strategic  Pi  arming/ Agency  Relations  Cotmittee,  which  brings  together 
leaders  from  local  Jewish  agencies  and  JCF  lay  and  staff  leaders  to 
jointly  plan  strategies  for  community  development  and  services.  A 
similar  cainiittee  is  analyzing  the  fundraising  process. /P 

— Jewish  Identity  Task  Force,  which  is  taking  a  closer  look  at 
how  to  counteract  the  effects  of  such  trends  as  intermarriage  and 
assimilation,  in  a  way  that  hopefully  will  strengthen  all 
segments  of  the  comnunity. /p 

— The  ongoing  Committee  on  the  Needs  of  the  Elderly,  which  addresses  a  wide 
range  of  options  for  housing,  caring  for  and  suporting  the 
growing  numbers  of  Jewish  senior  citizens. /p 

— New  Gifts  Section,  whose  goal  is  to  reach  the  approximately  75 
percent  of  local  Jews  unaffiliated  with  the  JCF./p 

— Overseas  Committee,  which  is  working  on  efforts  to  streamline  the 
structure  of  national  and  overseas  Jewish  organizations  and  to  allow  for  more 
Federation  representation  in  such  decision-making  processes  as  allocations./p 

— Project  Renewal  Ccmnittee,  engaged  in  hands-on  innovative 
relationships  with  our  Project  Renewal  community  Kiryat  Shmona. 

— An  Endowment  Committee  that  is  building  a  significant  resource  for 
special  innovations  and  future  financial  strength. 

— A  campaign  structure  that  has  produced  a  dramatic  increase  that 
enables  us  to  better  fund  local  agencies  and  fulfill  our  overseas 
responsibilities. 

— A  hard-working  Planning  and  Budgeting  Committee  of  120  people 

that  is  working  long  hours  to  democratically  allocate  our  finite  funds. 

— A  Capital  Funds  Committee  that  is  actively  studying  ways  the 
Federation  can  be  a  catalyst  for  housing  for  well  edlerly  on  the 
Peninsula  and  helping  Marin's  Jewish  community  realize  its  dream 
of  a  new  center. 

"And  the  list  goes  on  —  a  long  list  addressing  the  myriad  needs 
of  the  community  in  every  division  and  geographic  region  that 
comes  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Jewish  Community  Federation  — 
specifically  the  Women's  Division,  the  Leadership  Development  Community,  the 
Young  Adults  Committee,  and  the  communities  in  Marin  and  Sonoma,  South  and 
North  Peninsula,  and  in  San  Francisco." 

In  its  simplest  form,  Kaufman  still  sees  the  function  of 
Federation  as  basically  twofold:  to  raise  funds  and  to  aid  Jewish 
community  development. /p 

Those  goals,  he  emphasizes,  are  intimately  interrelated:  "Without 
developing  community  you  don't  raise  funds  and  without  funds  you 
don't  develop  connunity. "/p 

Accomplishing  both  in  the  Bay  Area  is  complicated  by  the  facts  that  the  regio; 
served  by  the  JCF  sprawls  40  miles  north  and  40  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco.  Not  only  that,  he  adds,  people  here  have  the 
advantage  of  a  wide  range  of  entertainment  options. /p 


.  ........... 


"We're  cxrpeting  with  a  plethora  of  other  interests,"  says 
Kaufman.  "Jews  here  have  so  many  pleasure  choices.  They  could  be 
hiking  in  the  Sierra  or  dining  in  gourmet  restaurants.  We  ask 
them  to  come  instead  to  another  fundraising  meeting,  or  work  at 
night.  It  takes  a  dedicated  person  to  do  that."/p 

Bringing  the  fragments  together  is  crucial,  according  to  Kaufman. 
"We're  trying  more  and  more  to  say  to  everybody:  the  whole 
Jewish  community  has  to  be  strong.  We  don't  want  parts  of  it 
weak,  we  don't  want  it  fragmented.  The  key  to  our  future  is 
getting  a  lot  of  people  to  think  about  how  we  can  do  things 
better  together,  how  we  can  get  more  people  involved. "/p 

For  example,  Kaufman  cites  the  needs  of  the  elderly.  "Their 
problems  will  not  be  solved  by  any  particular  agency  but  by  the 
community  as  a  whole.  Our  cuniiittee  on  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
is  a  way  to  get  people  feeling  comfortable,  to  listen  and  talk 
about  ideas.  And  then,  with  our  campaign  planning,  we  can  support 
those  ideas. "/p 

With  much  of  this,  Kaufman  notes,  "we're  at  the  beginning  stages 
but  in  the  Jewish  community  things  moves  with  glacial  speed.  The 
thing  is  to  make  sure  they  keep  moving.  Otherwise  we  stagnate 
and  atrophy.  It's  like  any  business:  if  you  don't  constantly 
analyze  what  you're  doing  and  adjust  to  changes,  you  get  gobbled 
up  by  the  competition.  You  get  weak,  sedentary. "/p 

In  that  respect,  Kaufman  has  made  an  effort  to  open  up  dialogues 
with  Jews  representing  diverse  backgrounds  and  interests,  such  as 
gays./p 

In  terms  of  changing  with  the  changing  times,  Kaufman  has  asserted 
to  the  Wcmen  's  Division  of  the  JCF  that  he  's  "going  to  be  more  of 
a  female  chauvinist  than  they  are."  He  would  like  to  see  women 
integrated  more  into  the  existing  Business  and  Professional 
Sections. /p 

Kaufman  speaks  frankly  about  sane  of  the  negative  image  the  JCF 

has  of  being  an  institution  for  the  elite.  "It's  a  myth.  The  truth 

is  anyone  willing  to  roll  up  his  or  her  sleeves  and  work  hard  can 

be  a  leader  in  the  federation.  All  you  have  to  do  is  answer  the  call."/p 

Kaufman  is  himself  a  good  example.  He  came  to  the  Bay  Area  as  an 
undergraduate  at  UC-Berkeley  in  1951  not  knowing  a  soul.  The  year 
after  he  graduated  he  became  involved  in  Federation  fundraising 
and  activites  and  has  remained  involved  since.  He  has  been  on 
almost  every  Federation  committee,  and  has  also  served  as  president 
of  the  Jewish  Family  Children  Services.  He  also  was  founding 
chairman  of  the  LDC./P 
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Garmenting  on  the  state  of  Jewish  cormunity  now,  Kaufman  is 
typically  both  optimistic  and  cautious.  "We  have  made 
great  progress  in  our  fundraising  efforts.  We've  made  great 
1  /      progress  in  cementing  relations  between  the  federation  and 
*"*      the  synagogues,  between  the  federation  and  the  agencies.  But  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go."/p 

Kaufman  asserts  that  there  another  relationship  that  plays  a 
pivotal  role  in  further  strengthening  the  Jewish  community.  He 
refers  to  the  interplay  of  volunteers  and  professionals  in  the 
Jewish  community.  "The  Jewish  professionals  are  the  glue  that 
help  hold  the  whole  Jewish  community  together.  At  every  level  in 
the  Jewish  community  we  need  to  work  harder  to  fortify  the 
foundations  of  that  bond,"  he  said./p 

Being  a  builder,  Kaufman  tends  to  talk  in  builder's  metaphors  and  think 
in  10-year  cycles.  His  analogies  are  to  the  real  estate  business. /p 

"In  my  business  you  can't  turn  a  quick  profit.  It  requires  a  very 
patient  long-term  capital  investment.  You  go  through  headaches 
and  losses  for  years  before  you  see  daylight.  In  American 
business  today  the  big  question  is:  What's  my  bottom  line  this 
month?  How's  it  going  to  react  on  my  stock?  But  what  I  do  is 
build  assets.  I'm  not  worried  about  the  profit  today  —  I'm 
preparing  for  future  trends. /p 

"I  see  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  as  a  continuing  struggle. 
We've  been  doing  it  for  the  last  2000  years  and,  God  willing, 
we'll  keep  struggling  for  the  next  2000.  What  we  have  to  do  is 
pay  careful  attention  to  the  daily  operations  of  maintaining  an 
efficient  and  strong  Jewish  conntunity  and  always  look  to  where 
we're  going  to  be  in  10  years." 
A0> 
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Jewish  Canainity  Federation 
of  San  Francisco,  The  Peninsula, 
Mar in  and  Sonera  Counties 
121  Steuart  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

MINUTES 

Board  of  Directors  Retreat 

Friday,  January  10,  1986 

Silverado 


Present:  Ron  Kaufman,  President,  Judith  Chapman,  Helene  Cohen,  Annette  Dobbs, 
Betty  Dreifuss,  Kate  Feinstein,  Ruthellen  Harris;  Geoffrey 
Kalmanson,  Sonya  Kaplan,  Sandra  Leib,  Alvin  Levitt,  Laurence  Myers, 
Dr.  Donald  Newman,  Norman  Rosenblatt,  George  Saxe,  Robert  Sinton, 
Phyllis  Wasserman,  Ron  Wornick 

Guests:   Sora  Lei  Newman,  Roselyne  Swig 

Staff:    Brian  Lurie,  Loren  Basch,  Phyllis  Cook,  Ed  Cushman,  Gene  Kaufman, 
Stacie  Sandier,  David  Bubis 


111  •  Discussion  of  the  Kind  of  Federation  Envisioned  by  the  1986 

JCF  Board 

A.  Ron  Kaufman  thanked  the  board  for  their  special  efforts  to 
attend  this  meeting  and  encouraged  them  and  the  profes 
sionals  to  be  as  candid  as  possible  in  their  views. 
(Please  refer  to  the  background  papers  mailed  to  the 
board.) 

B.  This  meeting  is  a  response  to  the  Executive  Committee's 
and  board's  request  to  be  involved  in  policy  discussions 
at  an  early  stage. 

1.  The  subject  of  this  meeting  is  a  response  to  the 

current  demographics  of  the  Jewish  community  and  the 
anticipated  demographics  to  be  found  in  the  upcoming 
demographic  study  -  a  widely  dispersed  population  with 
large  numbers  of  unaffiliated. 

C.  Any  recommendations  of  the  board  will  be  discussed  fully 
in  the  community  before  any  action  is  recommended. 

D.  Ron  Kaufman  stated  that  the  following  issues  must  be 
examined  on  the  Federation  of  the  1980's  before  any  change 
in  structure  is  considered: 


1.  What  is  the  Federation's  role  in  community  building? 
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2.  Do  you  think  our  governance  structure  adequate  to  meet 
this  role? 

3.  Does  the  Federation  have  obligations  beyond  our 
Federation's  geographical  boundaries? 

4.  Is  the  umbrella  concept  of  the  Federation  still  valid? 

E.  Board  members  requested  the  president  and  professional 
staff  to  address  why  the  board  is  addressing  these 
questions . 

1.  Ron  Kaufman  reponded  that  local  agencies  are  serving 
more  needs  with  larger  caseloads.  Israel's  economic 
needs  are  growing  as  well  which  maintains  pressure  for 
the  need  for  more  overseas  funds. 

2.  Large  numbers  of  presently  unaffiliated  Jews, 
particularly  in  the  outlying  areas,  could  strengthen 
the  Jewish  community  by  their  involvement.   The  board 
should  consider  whether  the  Federation's  present 
structure  is  adequate  to  encourage  this  involvement. 

3.  Originally  Federations  were  created  by  the  agencies  to 
raise  maximum  funds.  Federations  have  since  become 
the  "main  address"  for  the  Jewish  coniTunity. 

4.  Issues  that  must  be  examined  before  any  change  in  the 
structure  include: 

a.  How  will  fundraising  be  affected? 

b.  How  will  a  new  structure  impact  the  Federation 
budget? 

c.  Will  a  decentralization  cause  expectations  to  be 
raised  which  the  Federation  and  Jewish  community 
cannot  fill? 

d.  How  will  the  maximum  support  of  Israel  be  kept  in 
focus  as  local  programming  expectations  rise? 

e.  At  what  point  does  a  board  of  directors  become  too 
large? 

F.  Discussion  ensued  on  three  alternative  approaches:  the 
need  to  fine  tune  the  present  structure;  the  pros  and  cons 
of  model  area  councils  in  a  decentralized  system;  a 
radical  decentralization  of  the  Federation  into  regional 
Federations. 
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1 .  Fine  tuning  the  present  structure;  "evolution  rather 
than  revolution". 

a.  The  current  structure  is  basically  healthy. 
Energy  should  be  focused  on  making  volunteer  ism  a 
more  exciting  experience. 

b.  Reorganize  and  redeploy  present  resources. 

c.  Improve  means  of  thanking  and  "touching"  people. 

2.  Pros  and  oons  of  model  area  councils; 
Pros; 

a.  There  is  a  crisis  in  leadership  in  the  camapign  in 
certain  areas.  l£iy  (volunteer  involvement)  would 
be  increased  in  the  campaign  if  the  campaign 
leaders  could  be  involved  in  policy  making. 
There  are  many  opportunities  to  be  involved  today 
in  the  Jewish  and  general  community  and  receive 
satisfaction. 

b.  The  Federation  is  separated  too  far  from  the  local 
Jewish  organization  structure.  Being  part  of  a 
governance  structure  would  increase  local  area 
participation/involvement  in  the  Federation. 
Synagogues  deserve  particular  attention  in  their 
relation  to  the  Federation. 

c.  The  present  Federation  is  too  large.  Decentrali- 
lization  will  cause  optimal  fundraising  and 
involvement. 

1)  A  radical  decentralization  may  be  in  order 

(separate  small,  regional  Federations  -  20,00- 
30,000  members). 

d.  A  percentage  of  all  of  the  new  dollars  raised  by 
an  area  could  be  allocated  by  the  area  council  to 
maximize  ownership  of  the  process  and  raise 
awareness  of  the  needs. 


Cons; 

a.  Are  we  creating  another  layer  of  bureaucracy  and 
imposing  too  much  on  the  energies  of  Federation 
volunteers.  What  is  the  best  use  of  energy  and 
resources  in  the  Federation  of  the  1980 's. 
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b.  Can  we  assume  people  will  want  to  serve  on  the 
area  council? 

1)  Women's  Division  has  had  decentralized  boards 
in  each  geographic  area  and  has  a  problem 
getting  leaders  for  the  areas  in  addition  to 
the  overall  board. 

c.  The  present  budgeting  process  would  change 
significantly. 

d.  Decentralization  will  demand  a  stronger  staff 
structure. 

f .  Enlarge  the  board  to  increase  representation  by 
people  who  work  in  the  campaign  without 
diminishing  the  importance  of  the  role  of  board 
membership. 

3.  Radical  Decentralization  of  the  Federation 
(See  discussion  "C."  on  page  6) 

IV.  Brian  Lurie  Restated  the  Major  Comments  and  Issues  Raised  by 
the  Discussion 

A.  People  feeling  out  of  the  power  structure,  alienated. 

B.  Apathy;  a  need  for  greater  volunteer  participation  and 
involvement. 

C.  Limited  financial  and  staff  resources. 

. 

D.  Need  for  more  democracy. 

E.  Treating  and  thanking  volunteers  more  effectively. 

F.  Streamlining  the  cost  and  structure  of  the  Federation. 

G.  Staffing  administration. 

H.  The  Federation  is  too  large. 

I.  The  Federation  is  very  good  as  it  presently  exists. 

J.  The  board  of  the  Federation  should  be  more  representive 
but  not  diluted. 

K.  People  are  the  answer  to  a  strong  Federation.  Time  and 
resources  should  be  concentrated  on  attracting  and  keeping 
the  best  people. 
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L.  Members  of  the  Jewish  community  should  feel  more  ownership 
in  the  system. 

M.  The  model  area  council  is  a  way  to  decentralize  the 
Federation. 

V.  Response  by  Executive  Director  to  the  Discussion  of  Mhat  Is 
the  Federation;  The  ideology  and  philosophy  that  goes  beyond 
raising  funds  for  needy  Jews  to  one  of  building  Jewish  people- 
hood. 

A.  The  Federation  is  engaged  in  creating  a  community 
relating  to  strengthening  Jews  wherever  they  may  be. 

B.  In  the  old  days  a  noblesse  oblige  obligated  Jews  to  help 
other  needy  Jews.  Today  Jews  help  each  other,  each  in 
their  own  way,  particularly  in  regard  to  Israel  and  the 
diaspora. 

1.  It  is  true  that  the  size  of  the  Federation  is 
different  as  well  as  Federation's  image  in  its  new 
building. 

2.  In  general  there  is  an  economy  of  scale.  Outside 
people  become  involved  in  a  smaller  structure  more 
easily  as  Dan  Elazar's  research  supports  in  his 
studies  of  federation. 

C.  A  discussion  of  radical  decentralization  ensued  focusing 
on  the  following: 

1.  The  Jewish  community  structure  traditionally  has  not 
taken  risks  because  its  organizational  structure  has 
been  successful  in  comparison  to  the  general 
ccmunity. 

2.  A  "controlled  risk"  would  be  a  series  of  regional, 
decentralized  Federations  of  70,000-80,000  Jews.  The 
economy  of  scale  would  provide  an  ability  to  "touch 
the  people"  in  the  way  that  a  "swollen  bureaucracy" 
does  not  permit. 

a.  The  South  Peninsula  would  be  a  separate 

Federation  in  fundraising  and  allocation  of  funds. 

3.  Area  councils  in  themselves  will  not  resolve  major 
problems.  Removing  South  Peninsula  will  allow  the 
rest  of  the  present  Federation  to  fine  tune  its 
structure. 
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4.  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  five  community 
centers  in  our  Federation  area  does  not  corraborate 
the  strength  of  the  decentralized  structure.  Small  is 
not  necessarily  better. 

5.  The  Federation  is  not  and  can  never  be  a  completely 
democratic  organization. 

6.  The  entire  American  Jewish  community  fundraising 
structure  should  be  re-examined.  Confederation, 
regional  planning,  and  fundraising  along  new  lines  are 
necessary. 

7.  Smaller  regional  Federations  allow  donors  to  protect 
themselves  from  contributing  larger  gifts . 

8.  Decentralization  should  be  considered  on  a  function 
by  function  basis:  i.e,  planning,  financial  and 
computer  needs,  project  renewal,  fundraising, 
allocation  of  funds,  etc. 

9.  The  "right"  executive  and  excellent  staff  are 
essential  in  decentralized  federations. 

a.  Need  for  higher  salaries  and  incentives  to  attract 
strong  professionals. 

VI.  The  Discussion  Prompted  a  Request  for  a  Definitive  Paper 

on  Decentralization  with  the  pros  and  cons  analyzed  in  depth. 
After  the  paper  is  distributed,  a  board  subcommittee  will  be 
appointed  to  study  its  ramifications. 

A.  It  was  suggested  that  an  outside  consultant  might  prove 
valuable  in  resolution  of  the  ideas  that  have  emanated 
from  the  board's  comments. 

B.  Ron  Kaufman  thanked  the  group  for  their  participation  and 
thoughtful  comments. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Phyll 


is  Cook 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 


Laurence  E.  Myers,  Chairman 

Richard  Rosenberg,  Vice  Chairman 

Carolyn  Anspacher 

Irwin  Bear 

Alan  Becker 

Ronald  Herman 

Mrs.  David  Z.  Cook 

M.  Stephen  Cook 

James  M.  Friedman 

George  Caber 

Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Ginsberg 

Dr.  Edvard   Levin 

Joseph  Fedott 

Mrs.  Barbara  L.  Rosenchal 

Bernard  Schnltzer 

SOCIAL  PLANNING  AND  BUDGETING  COMMITTEE 


APPENDIX  D: 
Committee 
1973,  1977, 
1988,  1989. 


Reynold  H.  Colvin,  Chairman 

Samuel  A.  Ladar,  Vice  Chairman 

Lowe  1 1  Ad  e Ison 

Peter  Arns t ein 

Mrs .  Myron  Arr ick 

Rabbi  Joseph  Asher 

Martin  R.  Aufhauser 

Mrs.  Ralph  Battat 

Irwin  Bear 

Leonard  B .  Berger 

Henry  E.  Berman 

Jack  K .  Berman 

Mrs.  Abraham  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Charles  Bleadon 

Richard  C.  Blum 

Mrs.  William  Bransten 

Steven  Broidy 

Louis  L.  Brounstein 

Martin  Carr ,  M.D  . 

Arthur  Z  .  Cerf  ,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Colvin 

Mr  s .  Dav  id  Z .  . Cook 

Mrs.  Morris  Culiner 

Jay  A.  Darwin 

Jul ian  S.  Davis ,  M.D. 

Harold  Dobbs 

George  Ede Is  tein 

Maurice  Edelsteln 

Sidney  Epstein,  DOS 

Helmut  Er langer 

St uar t  Er langer 

Samuel  L.  Fendel 

Thomas  L.  Frankel 

George  Frankenstein 

Mrs.  Stanley  Friedman 

Robert  Friend 

Daniel  T.  Goldberg 

Herschel  J.  Goldberg 

Lawrence  Goldberg 

Mrs.  Richard  N.  Goldman 

Mrs.  John  A.  Gorfinkel 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Gradlnger 

Mrs.  L.  Elliot  Grafnan 

Mrs.  Jay  P.  Hamerslag 

Maurice  Harband 

Douglas  M.  Heller 

Wayne  S.  Hertzka 

William  Isackson 

Mrs.  Marvin  Iscoff 

Donald  H.  Kahn 


Fred  Kanter 

Harold  J.  Kaufman 

Ron  Kaufman 

Allen  E.  Kline 

Robert  J.  Koshland 

John  Leipslc 

Herbert  A.  Leland 

Stanley  Levine  ,  M.D  . 

Robert  M.  Levison,  Jr. 

Louis  Levy,  M.D. 

Mrs  .  Richard  Levy 

William  Lowenberg 

Toby  Magner ,  Sr . 

Paul  Marls 

Paul  Matzger 

Stuart  Moldaw 

Mrs.  Frank  Morris 

Rabbi  Herbert  Morris 

Laurence  Myers 

Robert  M .  Pincus 

Irving  Rabin 

Mrs.  Bennett  Raffin 

Mrs.  Samuel  I.  Roland 

Richard  Rosenberg 

Toby  Rosenblatt 

William  Rubin 

Mrs.  Madeleine  Hass  Russell 

David  D.  Sachs,  M.D. 

Lloyd  R.  Sankouich 

George  B.  Saxe 

Howard  J.  Schor 

Donald  H.  Seller 

Albert  Shansky 

Frank  H.  Sloss 

Peter  E.  Sloss 

Mrs.  Carl  Sollovltz 

Miss  Donna  Solomon 

Bertram  M.  Tonkin 

Barry  Traub 

Rabbi  Jacob  Traub 

Melvln  Wasserman 

William  Wasserman 

Matthew  B.  Uelnberg 

David  Weiner 

Rabbi  Martin  Weiner 

Mrs.  Merton  Voiles 

Norman  A.  Zilber 

Arthur  B.  Zimmerman 

Harold  D.  Zlot  ,  O.D. 

Jerry  Zones 


Assignments, 
1984,  1986, 


Jewish  Welfare  Federation 
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1977  FUND  RAISING  COMMITTEE 
/William  Lowenberg,  Chairman 
Stephen  Bort 
Dr.  Martin  Brotman 
Edie  Culiner 
Annette  Dobbs 
George  Frankenstein 
Dr.  Emanuel  Friedman 
Dr.  Gilbert  Gradiner 
Roean  I scoff 
Mortimer  Kaplan 
Ron  Kaufman 
Susan  Kolb 
Dr.  Donald  Linker 
Richard  Rosenberg 
James  Sammet 
Dr.  Eugene  Shafton 


EX-OFFICIOS 


Phyllis  Cook 
Peter  Haas 
Lloyd  Sankowich 


PAST  CAMPAIGN  CHAIRMEN  1971  -  76 

Jerome  Braun  1971 

Frances  Green  1972 

Henry  Berman  1973 

Laurence  Myers  1974 

Douglas  Heller  1975 

DonalH  Seiler  1976 
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SUBJECT:  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  OVERSEAS  COf*UTTEE 

FROM.  RON   KAUFMAN 


1 .  COLVIN,  Ken 

2.  DICK,  Randy 

3.  FELDMAN,  Jesse 

4.  GOLDMAN,  Richard,  Chairman 

5.  GREEN,  William 

6.  LOWES BERG,  Bill 

7.  MYERS,  Larry 

8.  ROSENBLATT,  Dr.  Andrew 

9.  RUBENSTEIN,  Michael 

10.  SINTON,  Robert  ,  Vice  Chairman 

11.  SWIG,  Cissie 

12.  SWIG,  Mel 

EX-OFFICIO: 

13.  Chairperson,  Planning  £,  Budgeting  Committee:  Raquel  Newman 

14.  Vice  Chairperson,  Planning  £  Budgeting  Committee:  Mel  Wassennan 

15.  Chairperson,  Project  Renewal:  Annette  Dobbs 

16.  Vice  Chairperson,  Project  Renewal:  Alan  Rothenberg 

17.  President:  Ron  Kaufman 


October  31,  1984 


Chairman: 
Vice  Chairmen: 


Staff: 
Members: 
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Rhoda  Goldman 

Peter  Haas*,  Development 

Donald  Seiler,  Allocations 

Phyllis  Cook 
Deborah  Bleicher 


1986 


James  Abrahamson 
Rabbi  M.  Barenbaum 
John  Blumlein 
Joseph  Blumlein 
Harry  Blumenthal 
Jerome  Braun* 
Adele  Corvin 
Ruth  Debs 
Richard  Dinner** 
Annette  Dobbs** 
Jesse  Feldman  * 
Howard  Friedman 
Hanna  Fromm 
Frances  Geballe** 
Richard  Goldman* 
Frances  Green* 
Morgan  Gunst,  Jr. 
Douglas  Heller 


Ron  Kaufman* 

Samuel  Ladar* 

Robert  Levison 

Alvin  Levitt 

William  J.  Lowenberg 

Phyllis  Moldaw 

Raquel  Newman 

Bernard  Osher 

George  Saxe 

Albert  Schultz 

William  Russell-Shapiro 

Robert  Sinton* 

John  Steinhart* 

Melvin  Swig 

L.  Jay  Tenenbaum 

Haskell  Titchell 


Ex-Off icio: 


Laurence  Myers 
Claude  Rosenberg 


Intern:         Don  Abramson 
*Federation  Past  Presidents 
**Reappointed  for  second  three-year  term. 

EVA  HELLER  KOHN  SUBCOMMITTEE 

John  Blumlein 

Deborah  Bleicher 


Chairman : 
Vice  Chairman: 
Staff: 


Goldie  Cutler,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

George  Saxe 

Carolene  Marks,  Hadassah 

William  Lowenberg 


Ex-Off icio: 


Rhoda  Goldman 


Chairman 
Staff: 

Members : 


PHILANTHROPIC  FUND  ADVISORY  SUBCOMMITTEE 
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Deborah  Bleicher 


August  19,  1986 


Ex-Of f icio: 


Adele  Corvin 
Barbara  Isackson 
Alvin  Levitt 
Raquel  Newman 
Norman  Rosenblatt 

Laurence  Myers 
Rhoda  Goldman 


PLANNING  &  BUDGETING  COMMITTEE 


George  Saxe 
Stuart  Seller 
Melvin  Wasserman 
Ronald  Wornick 


Chairman:       Melvin  Wasserman 
Vice  Chairman:   Randy  Dick 
Staff:  Gene  Kaufman 


Members : 


IN  FORMATION 

PROJECT  RENEWAL  COMMITTEE 


Chairman:        Alan  Rothenberg 
Vice  Chairman:   Roselyne  Swig 
Staff:  Steven  Haberfeld 


Members : 


IN  FORMATION 


Chairman : 
Vice  Chairman: 
Staff: 


Members : 


Chairman : 
Vice  Chairman: 
Staff: 

Members: 


REAL  ESTATE  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Victor  Marcus 
William  Lowenberg 
Phyllis  Cook 
Nancy  Hair 


Stanley  Dick 
Dan  Geller 
Jim  Joseph 
Jay  Kaplan 
Harold  Kaufman 

Ron  Kaufman 
Bradford  Liebman 
William  J.  Lowenberg 


Laurence  Myers 
Joseph  Pell 
Joseph  Samson 
Al  Shansky 
Boris  Wolper 

Arthur  Zimmerman 


Ex-Of f icio: 


RETIREMENT  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Barry  Sacks 
Stuart  Seiler 
Nancy  Hair 

Andrew  Colvin 
Dr.  Julian  Davis 
Samuel  Ladar 
Sandra  Leib 
Siesel  Maibach 
Theodore  Seton 
Vivian  Solomon 

Annette  Dobbs 
Albert  Schultz 


Chairman: 
Vice  Chairman: 
Staff: 

Members: 


Chairman : 
Vice  Chairman: 
Staff: 

Members : 
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Dr.  Donald  Linker 
Sonya  Kaplan 
Loren  Basch 

Stuart  Aronoff 
Ron  Berman 
Dr.  Jeffrey  Carmel 
Judith  Chapman 
Andrew  Colvin 
Kenneth  Colvin 
Randall  Dick 
Annette  Dobbs 
George  Foos 
George  Frankenstein 
Ruthellen  Harris 
Jack  Kadesh 
Susan  Kolb 
Ron  Kaufman 
Harvey  Koch 
Arthkur  Krulevitch 


Nadine  Krulevitch 
Sandra  Leib 
Laurence  Myers 
Dr.  Donald  Newman 
Dr.  Joel  Renbaurr. 
Marc  Rosenberg 
Dr.  Andrew  Rosenblatt 
Norman  Rosenblatt 
Adriana  Ryan 
Albert  Schultz 
Donald  Seiler 
Roselyne  Swig 
Sanford  Tandowsky 
Phyllis  Kasserman 
Sheldon  Kolfe 
Ronald  Wornick 
Judy  Zimmerman 


INSURANCE  SUBCOMMITTEE 


Kenneth  Colvin 
Nancy  Hair 

Stuart  Aronoff 
Joanne  Backman 
Harry  Cohn 
Dan  Golden 
Richard  Green 
Ruthellen  Harris 
Douglas  Heller 


Peggy  Nathan 
Michael  Rubenstein 
James  Sammet 
George  Saxe 
Paul  Steiner 
Melvin  Wasserman 
Steve  Zimmerman 


Ex-Of f icio: 


Chairman: 
Vice  Chairman: 
Staff: 


Members : 


Albert  Schultz 


INVESTMENT  COMMITTEE 


Claude  Rosenberg 
Toby  Rosenblatt 
Nancy  Hair 
Phyllis  Cook 

James  Abrahamson 
Karren  fieri 
Joseph  Blumlein 
Jerome  Debs 
Tully  Friedman 
Daniel  Golden 
Douglas  Heller 


David  Kavrell 
Peter  Maier 
Maurice  Mann 
William  Rollnick 
Alan  Rothenberg 
Robert  Sinton 
Alan  Stein 


Investment  Committee  -  continued 


Ex-Of f icio: 


Warren  Hellman 
Alan  Herzig 

Rhoda  Goldman 
Laurence  Myers 
Albert  Schultz 


Willi  Weinstein 


Chairman : 
Vice  Chairman; 
Staff: 

Members: 


Chairman: 
Vice  Chairman: 
Staff: 

Members: 


Chairman : 
Vice  Chairmen 
Staff: 

Members: 


Ex-Of f icio: 


NEW  GIFTS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Sunny  Kaplan 
Lynn  Blankfort 
Karen  Marcus 


Diane  Cohen 
Annette  Dobbs 
Victoria  Rhine  Dobbs 
Betty  Dreifuss 
Mimi  Gauss 
Hank  Levitan 
William  J.  Lowenberg 


Nick  Martin 

Dr.  Barry  Oberstein 

Bruce  Raful 

Dr.  Garry  Rayant 

Robert  Rubenstein 

Anita  Wornick 


NOMINATING  SUBCOMMITTEE 


Jerome  Braun 


Phyllis  Cook 

Ron  Berman 
Randall  Dick 
George  Foos 
Barbara  Isackson 


Marge  Kalmanson 
Michael  Podell 
Steven  Swig 


OVERSEAS  COMMITTEE 


Richard  Goldman 
Ron  Kaufman 
Phyllis  Cook 

Kenneth  Colvin 
Randall  Dick 
Jesse  Feldman 
George  Foos 
Claude  Ganz 
Douglas  Herst 
Alvin  Levitt 
William  Lowenberg 
Raquel  Newman 

Laurence  Myers 
Melvin  Wasserman 


Dr.  Andrew  Rosenblatt 
Alan  Rothenberg 
Rabbi  Peter  Rubinstein 
Robert  Sinton 
Melvin  Swig 
Roselyne  Swig 
Sheldon  Wolfe 
Anita  Wornick 


I*8 

December  15  > 

ACTION:         F.  it  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  appoint  the 

following  individuals  to  serve  on  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  "Who  Is  A  Jew": 

Melvin  Swig;  Ad  Hoc  Chair,  Endowment  Vice  Chair 

Max  Bernstein;  Project  Renewal  Chair 

Jerome  Braun;  Past  President 

Annette  Dobbs;  Ex-Officio 

Dianne  Feinstein;  Delegate 

Jesse  Feldraan;  Past  President 

George  Foos;  Current  Camp  Chair 

Stewart  Foreman;  B  &  A  Chair 

Sam  Gill;  Project  Renewal  Vice  Chair 

Richard  N.  Goldman;  Past  President 

Frances  D.  Green;  Past  President 

Peter  E.  Haas;  Past  President 

Ron  Kaufman;  Past  President,  Overseas  Chair 

Robert  Kirschner;  Delegate 

Samuel  A.  Ladar;  Past  President 

Alvin  Levitt;  Overseas  Vice  Chair 

William  J.  Lowenberg;  Past  President 

Laurence  E.  Myers;  Past  President 

Sora  Lei  Newman;  BJE  Chair 

Dr.  Andrew  Rosenblatt;  B  &  A  Vice  Chair 

George  Saxe;  Strategic  Vice  Chair 

Donald  Seller;  Endowment  Chair 

Robert  E.  Sinton;  Past  President 

Peter  F.  Sloss;  Endowment  Vice 

Rabbi  Malcolm  Sparer;  Board  Of  Rabbis 

Ronald  Wornick;  Strategic  Planning  Chair 

IX  Executive   Committee   Report 

A.  Stuart  Seller  delivered  the  December  6 

Executive  Committee  report  making  specific 
mention  of  the  Soviet  emigre  resettlement 
status.   There  was  also  an  update  made  on  the 
Marin  Campus  project  and  the  South  Peninsula 
Council . 

X  Overseas  Committee  Report 

A.  Due  to  time  constraints,  it  was  agreed  to 

postpone  the  Overseas  Committee  report  until  the 
January  17  Board  of  Director's  Meeting. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  1:45  pm. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 


La'uren  Dellar    - 

Assistant  to  the  Executive  Director 
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Item  11: 


NOTE: 


Chairman: 


ENDOWMENT  COMMITTEE 
(in  formation  as  of  9/18/89) 

For  this  committee  only,  the  following  key  applies 
+  Notes  Federation  Past  Presidents 
Don  Seiler 


Vice  Chairman:  Melvin  Swig-t-,  Development 
Peter  Sloss,  Allocations 


Staff: 


Members 


Ex-Officio: 


Phyllis  Cook 
Dan  Asher 

James  Abrahamson 
Ben  Baum 

Rabbi  M.  Barenbaum 
Ernest  Benesch 
Harry  Blumenxhal 
John  Blumlein 
Joseph  Blumlein 
Jerome  Braun  + 
Adele  Corvin 
Jesse  Feldman  + 
Hanna  Fromm 
Bud  Gansel 
Richard  Goldman  + 
Frances  Green  + 
Peter  Haas  + 
Douglas  Heller 
Geoffrey  Kalmanson 
Ron  Kaufman  + 
Samuel  Ladar  + 
Robert  Levison 


Stewart  Foreman 
Claude  Rosenberg 


Alvin  Levitt 
William  Lowenberg  + 
Bruce  Mann 
Phyllis  Moldaw 
Laurence  Myers  •*• 
Bernard  Osher 
Eda  Pell 

William  Rollnick 
George  Saxe 
Jack  Schafer 
Albert  Schultz 
William  Russell-Shapiro 
Geraldyn  Sicular 
Robert  Sinton  + 
John  Steinhart  + 
Melvin  Swig  + 
L.  Jay  Tenenbaum 
Haskell  Titchell 
Sidney  Unobskey 
Anita  Weissberg 
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Item  4= 


Chair: 


Vice  Chair: 
Staff: 
Members : 


Ex-Officio: 
Intern: 


ENDOWMENT  COMMITTEE 
(in  place  as  of  9/18/90) 


Mervin  G.  Morris 

Melvin  M.  Swig,  Endowment  Development 
Peter  F.  Sloss,  Endowment  Allocations 


Phyllis  Cook 
Peter  Gertler 

Rabbi  M.  Barenbaum 
Benjamin  Baum 
Ernest  A.  Benesch 
John  Blumlein 
Jerome  Braun 
Adele  Corvin 
Annette  Dobbs 
Jesse  Feldman 
John  Freidenrich 
Robert  Friend 
Hanna  Fromra 
Bud  Gansel 
Richard  Goldman 
Frances  Green 
Peter  Haas 
Douglas  M.  Heller 
Geoffrey  Kalmanson 
Ron  Kaufman 
Samuel  Ladar 
Robert  Levison 
Alvin  T.  Levitt 
William  J.  Lowenberg 


Bruce  Mann 
Phyllis  Moldaw 
Laurence  Myers 
Bernard  Osher 
Eda  Pell 
John  Pritzker 
William  Rollnick 
George  Saxe 
Jack  G.  Schafer 
Albert  L.  Schultz 
William  Russell-Shapiro 
Geraldyn  Sicular 
Robert  Sinton 
John  Steinhart 
L.  Jay  Tenenbaum 
Haskell  Titchell 
Bertram  Tonkin 
Sidney  Unobskey 
Anita  Weissberg 


Claude  Rosenberg,  Chair,  Investment  Committee 
Andrew  Rosenblatt,  Chair,  Planning  &  Allocations 

Don  Abramson 


APPENDIX  E 
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THE    RON    KAUFMAN    COMPANIES 

COMMERCIAL  REAL  ESTATE 

55    FRANCISCO    STREET        •        SAN    FRANCISCO,    CA    94133 


THE  RON  KAUFMAN  COMPANIES 

A  San  Francisco  commercial  real  estate  development  firm  founded  in 
1963  that  has  specialized  in  the  rehabilitation  and  preservation  of 
significant  older,  under-utilized  buildings  long  before  this  method 
of  development  became  popular.  For  example,  our  efforts  led  to  the 
preservation  of  the  National  Ice  Company  properties  (now  the  Ice 
Houses) ,  Merchants  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  (now  the  One  Lombard  Block) 
and  other  well-known  projects.  All  our  rehabilitation  efforts  have 
been  well-planned  and  comprehensive,  including  seismic  engineering, 
even  where  that  level  of  work  was  not  required  by  law. 

Many  of  these  well-located  properties  could  have  become  new 
construction  sites,  but  because  of  the  special  character  of  the 
existing  buildings,  a  deliberate  choice  was  made  to  restore  them 
permanently  so  they  would  become  a  part  of  the  history  and  fabric 
of  San  Francisco.  This  was  often  not  the  most  economically 
rewarding  choice,  but  we  believed  it  was  generally  the  right 
choice.  We  also  are  supportive  of  well-planned,  responsible  new 
construction  developments  that  accommodate  both  large  and  emerging 
medium  size  businesses  that  have  provided  reasonable  growth  to  San 
Francisco,  provide  jobs  and  pay  considerable  taxes. 

Our  projects  have  ranged  from  10,000  square  feet  up  to  400,000 
square  feet  and  our  decision  to  develop  depends  on  merit  and  not 
size.  We  are  a  local  developer  concentrating  100%  of  our 
investment  in  San  Francisco,  use  union  contractors  for  all  of  our 
major  projects  and  for  over  15  years  have  contracted  most  of  our 
janitorial  work  to  a  minority,  family-owned  enterprise.  We  have 
maintained  an  ongoing  dialogue  with  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Department  of  City  Planning,  and  our  approvals  are  based  on  the 
merits  of  a  feasible  and  responsible  project.  Our  concentration  is 
mainly  on  office  development  or  special  use  themes,  usually  unique 
or  "identity"  buildings,  and  we  have  developed  over  one  million 
square  feet  in  San  Francisco.  The  general  ownership  format  is  a 
small  group  of  general  partners  who  are  San  Francisco  residents  and 
who  care  about  the  long  term  future  of  the  property  and  of  our 
City.  The  Ron  Kaufman  Companies  is  a  responsible  and  concerned  San 
Francisco  developer  who  has  set  environmentally  sensitive  examples 
many  years  before  today's  laws. 


(1-415)   982-5702  •  FAX    (1-415)   986-0246 
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Ron  Kaufman:  U.C.  Berkeley  B.A.  and  U.C.  MBA  (real  estate 
research) .  He  has  worked  in  downtown  San  Francisco  real  estate 
since  February,  1959.  Ron  has  lectured  real  estate  development  at 
the  Graduate  Business  School  at  the  University  of  California,  has 
been  a  keynote  speaker  to  the  National  Trust  Annual  Convention  and 
hosted  planners  from  other  countries  who  are  interested  in 
preservation . 

Married  to  Barbara  Kaufman.  She  is  founder  of  KCBS's  Call  For 
Action,  was  on  KCBS  radio  daily  with  an  hour  long  program.  Barbara 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  San  Francisco.  They 
have  three  children,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  San  Francisco  and 
graduated  from  Washington  High  School.  Residents  of  San  Francisco 
since  1960  in  the  Avenues  and  now  Telegraph  Hill. 

Ron  has  been  extremely  active  for  the  last  30  years  in  local  and 
national  volunteer  work  and  charitable  giving,  including  being  a 
recent  past  president  of  the  Jewish  Community  Federation,  past 
president  of  the  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Service,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  West  Side  Mental  Health  Association,  a  Trustee  of 
United  Way,  currently  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Jewish 
Agency;  active  in  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


EXAMPLE  DEVELOPMENTS 

We  have  been  honored  with  awards  from  San  Francisco  Beautiful, 
Heritage,  Buildings  Magazine  and  have  been  featured  at  meetings  of 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  The  section  that 
follows  is  a  list  of  some  of  our  projects: 

1.  55  Francisco.   An  abandoned  corrugated  box  plant  in  the 
North  Waterfront.  Like  all  of  our  projects  it  was  stripped  down  to 
the  core,  and  rebuilt  to  conform  with  current  seismic,  life  safety 
and  aesthetic  standards:   It  was  a  "build-to-suit"  as  a  corporate 
headquarters  for  Fibreboard  Corporation  and  then  for  Itel.  140,000 
square  feet  of  building  and  a  280  car  garage. 

2.  The  on«  Lombard  Block.  This  historic  property  was  built 
in  1895  on  the  site  of  what  was  once  the  Lombard  and  Greenwich 
docks.   It  was  acquired  from  the  Merchant's  Ice  and  Cold  Storage 
Company  as  a  bricked-up,  windowless  building  at  the  corner  of 
Lombard  and  Battery;  plus  a  building  that  was  collapsing  at  Sansome 
and  Lombard;  and  a  freezer  building  along  the  Greenwich  Street 
frontage.  The  block  now  houses  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Club  and  the 
One  Lombard  office  building.   100,000  square  feet  of  building  and 
a  120  car  garage.   Throughout  this  development  we  worked  closely 
with  the  Telegraph  Hill  Dwellers  Association  on  such  matters  as 
landscaping  roof  appearance,  night  lighting,  and  the  garage  design. 
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3.  Second  Street  Square.   This  was  the  abandoned  Stecher- 
Traung-Schmidt  lithograph  plant.  The  property  consists  of  400,000 
square  feet  total  and  every  aspect  of  it  was  programmed  and  created 
by  The  Ron  Kaufman  Companies,  including  site  approvals  and  permits. 
The  first  phase  of  approximately  200,000  square  feet  has  been 
completed,  is  fully  leased,  and  now  accommodates  many  San  Francisco 
businesses.   We  no  longer  have  an  ownership  position  in  this 
property . 

4.  Montgomery/North.   A  unique  property  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Chestnut  and  Montgomery  Streets,  which  is  a  complex  of 
three  buildings  with  origins  in  the  1800 's.   The  1974  article 
enclosed  best  describes  the  property  when  it  went  through  its  first 
recycling.   It  describes  the  history  of  the  site  from  the  1860 's 
until  the  building  of  the  Eureka  Granary  in  the  1880 's;  the 
earthquake  and  reconstruction;  and  then  our  revitalization  of  the 
abandoned  property.   We  have  recently  completed  an  entire  year  of 
work  on  the  Montgomery  Street  building  to  bring  it  up  to  the  latest 
seismic  codes,  as  shown  by  the  enclosed  brochure.    The  complex 
contains  approximately  90,000  square  feet  of  building  plus  parking 
lots  and  a  garage.  The  current  tenants  include  such  fine  firms  as 
SBG   Partners,   the   Telegraph   Hill   Club   and   Hoffman /Lew  is 
Advertising. 

5.  282  Second  Street.   This  post-Italianate  1908  hotel  (The 
Planters  hotel)  was  actually  ready  to  collapse  at  the  time  we 
acquired  the  property.   It  is  now  a  one  of  a  kind  building  in  the 
South  of  Market  that  helps  reinforce  the  character  of  the  Second 
Street  Corridor.   This  four  story  central  core  building  can  offer 
such  amenities  as  natural  light  on  all  four  frontages,  operable 
windows  and  well  planned  floor  plates.    It  has  been  home  to 
numerous  San  Francisco  small  businesses  and  also  houses  the  re 
creation  of  the  old  Fly  Trap  Restaurant. 

6.  299  Second  Street.  An  elegant  16  story  building  designed 
by  one  of  San  Francisco's  premier  architects  in  conjunction  with 
The  Ron  Kaufman  Companies.  A  new  construction,  276,000  square  foot 
office  building  approved  by  the  City  in  1990.   The  project  will 
feature:  A  very  large  site;  three  frontages;  large  floor  plates; 
215  car  parking  garage;  and  protected  water  views.    It  is 
immediately  across  the  street  from  282  Second  Street,  which 
provides  the  opportunity  to  shape  the  character  of  a  prominent 
intersection.   Completion  is  expected  for  mid-1997. 

Over  the  years  our  firm  has  been  fortunate  to  have  dozens  of 
articles  written  about  our  work,  a  few  of  which  are  enclosed. 
Please  call  if  you  would  like  to  discuss  anything  in  further 
detail.  Also  enclosed  is  a  more  complete  list  of  many  of  our 
projects. 
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1725  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


CREATIVE  BUILDINGS 


This  issue  is  to  celebrate  the  recent 
rebirth  of  1725  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  also  known  as  Mont 
gomery/North.  It  is  San  Francisco's 
most  recent  major  restoration  and  is 
representative  of  the  sensitive,  quality 
developments  created  by  The  Ron 
Kaufman  Companies  since  1963.  The 
property  is  located  at  the  corner  of 
Montgomery  and  Chestnut  Streets  and 
occupies  the  south  one-half  of  this  very 
large  North  Waterfront  block. 
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Turn  your  imagination  back  to  19th 
century  San  Francisco.  What  is  now 
Montgomery/North  was  a  part  of  The 
City's  oldest  natural  waterfront.  The  ear 
liest  use  of  the  site  was  as  a  landing 
point  for  ships  coming  into  Yerba  Buena 
Cove.  In  1864  the  property  held  Spear's 
Saloon,  a  favorite  watering  hole  for  long 
shoremen  and  miners.  Adjacent  to 
Spear's  stood  Martin  Vice  Boat  Build 
ers.  A  decade  later,  in  1874,  the  Eureka 
Grain  Warehouse  was  built  on  the  site. 
In  1905  Eureka  was  taken  over  by  the 


adjacent  Globe  Mills  as  an  annex  to  its 
new  milling  facility. 

The  historical  1906  earthquake  and  fire 
took  their  toll,  as  seen  in  the  photo  taken 
after  the  quake.  Globe  Mills  stood  intact 
but  the  annex  was  nearly  leveled.  In  the 
reconstruction  process  the  grain  house 
became  one  of  the  first  buildings  in  The 
City  to  use  reinforced  concrete  and 
structural  steel  frame.  The  early  recon 
struction  gave  the  grain  house  the  phys 
ical  integrity  that  allowed  its  present 
revitalization. 
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Exterior  before  and  after  renovation 


The  recent  restoration  of  1725  Mont 
gomery  included  seismic  and  life-safety 
work  designed  around  the  necessity  of 
retaining  the  original  character  and 
charm  of  the  gram  house,  while  adding 
every  amenity  of  a  modern  office  build 
ing.  A  new  entry  courtyard  was  created 
in  what  was  once  an  annex  to  the  grain 
warehouse.  As  of  this  writing  the  inter 
national  design  and  marketing  firm  of 
SBG  Partners  (Sidjakov,  Berman  & 
Gomez)  occupies  more  than  half  the 


building.  The  SBG  space  features  25- 
foot  high  ceilings  and  unique  improve 
ments  which  SBG  had  specially 
designed  to  project  their  image  and  to 
create  an  exciting  working  environ 
ment.  At  the  courtyard  level  is  Tardy  & 
Associates,  a  quality  architectural  firm 
specializing  in  interior  space  planning. 

Montgomery/North  represents  The 
Ron  Kaufman  Companies'  concept  of 
restoring  historic  San  Francisco  build 


ings  to  their  highest  use  in  a  quality 
manner  that  insures  the  buildings  will  be 
preserved,  be  economically  viable,  and 
be  a  permanent  part  of  The  City's 
fabric.  It  is  a  private  developer's  way  of 
contributing  to  the  need  for  open  space 
and  pockets  of  low  density  The  Ron 
Kaufman  Companies  are  known  for  de 
veloping  creative  buildings  for  creative 
companies,  regardless  of  the  type  of 
business  and/or  profession. 


Interior  working  environment 
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Interior  space 


Adjacent  to  1725  Montgomery  is  1 50  Chestnut,  which  was  once  the  main  Globe 
Mills  building.  The  six-story  grainery  was  cut  down  in  the  1950's  to  a  single 
story,  high  ceilinged,  windowless  food  processing  plant.  This  150  Chestnut  Street 
portion  of  the  Montgomery/North  development  was  reborn  in  the  1970's  by  turning 
a  mundane  loading  dock  into  a  veranda-atrium,  and  by  using  the  rail  space  beside 
the  loading  dock  as  a  site  for  a  restored  rail  car.  Skylights  were  installed  in  the  30 
foot  high  ceiling,  office  improvements  were  completed,  and  a  gymnasium  was 
built.  Today  it  serves  as  the  headquarters  for  the  growing  mail  order  catalogue  firm 
of  Fortune's  Almanac. 

Moving  west,  the  third  adjacent  Montgomery/North  building  is  a  tilt-up  concrete 
warehouse  that  was  built  in  the  1950's.  This  very  plain  structure  has  high  ceilings 
and  few  columns,  which  made  it  attractive  to  Western  Athletic  Clubs  for  an  innova 
tive  reconstruction  into  the  popular  Telegraph  Hill  Club. 
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By  Richard  L.  Williams 


Last  of  a  series 


How  to  get  on  top 

2LS   3.  CltVI   3.ttr3.Ct  In  the  Upper  Midwest  and  on  the  Pacific 

1  j  Coast,  enlightened  self -interest -plus 

do-ffooders  who  do 
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The  cities,  like  all  of  us  who  live  in  them  or  as  far  as 
we  can  from  them,  never  lack  somebody  to  blame  for 
their  troubles.  Six  years  ago  it  was  Richard  Nixon, 
who  as  President  cut  off  many  urban  programs,  includ 
ing  aid  to  the  poor,  with  what  was  euphemistically 
called  a  moratorium.  Now  it  is  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep 
resentatives.  Before  they  went  home  this  winter.  Con 
gressmen  simply  allowed  to  die  the  "antirecession 
fiscal  assistance"  program  that  cities  all  over  the  coun 
try  had  come  to  depend  upon.  This  saved  the  taxpay 
ers,  but  deprived  communities  of,  S340  million. 

"Distressed"  cities,  that  is.  Not  including  Minneap 
olis  and  some  other,  younger  cities  of  the  Plains  and 


the  West  because  they  are.  for  the  present,  undis- 
tressed,  with  below-average  unemployment. 

Minneapolis  is  not  blaming,  or  complaining.  It  has 
its  problems  (pollution,  parking,  a  shrinking  popula 
tion)  but  has  no  need  to  run  up  distress  signals.  Along 
with  its  older,  staider,  smaller  twin  city  of  St.  Paul 
across  the  Mississippi,  it  does  have  one  problem  that 
for  years  everybody  talked  about  but  did  nothing 
imaginative  about.  Namely,  the  weather.  This  metro 
politan  area  has  the  chill  distinction  of  being  the  cold 
est  in  the  country  for  its  size  (average  winter  tempera 
ture  1 6  degrees  F). 

The  solution  was  second  floor-level,  climate-con 
trolled  skyways  for  pedestrians.  Minneapolis  now  has 
17  of  these  privately  financed  links  between  buildings, 
and  ultimately  it  will  have  76,  for  people  to  rise  above 
the  snow  and  slush  and  splatter  from  traffic 

"Privately  financed"  is  the  operative  term.  The  Twin 
Cities  have  neither  turned  up  their  noses  at  federal  aid 
nor  been  abjectly  dependent  on  it.  St.  Paul  accepted  its 
old,  multiturreted  Federal  Courts  Building  as  a  sur 
plus  gift  from  the  General  Services  Administration, 
but  it  was  the  local  Council  of  Arts  and  Science  and 
public,  nonprofit  Minnesota  Landmarks  that  raised 
money  to  recycle  the  block-square  monument  as  a  cul 
tural  center.  Minneapolis  saw  the  handwriting  on  its 
own  downtown  walls  more  than  20  years  ago:  business 
was  going  to  disperse,  and  in  time  the  central  business 
district  could  become  a  depopulated  shell. 

A  big  part  of  the  solution,  inspired  by  the  then-new 
Downtown  Council,  was  the  now-famous  Nicollet 
Mall.  Eight  blocks  of  a  major  avenue  were  trans 
formed  into  a  squiggly,  tree-lined  street  for  buses  and 
pedestrians  (with  heated  sidewalks  to  melt  snow  and 
ice),  mostly  at  private  expense  to  property  owners  and 
with  the  city  acting  as  its  own  general  contractor. 

The  Mall  has  worked,  has  been  widely  copied  and 
now  is  being  extended  four  blocks  to  meet  the  new 
Symphony  Hall  and  Loring  Park,  an  ambitious  hous 
ing  and  hotel  redevelopment  neighborhood.  Not  as  a 
side  effect,  the  Mall  has  changed  the  face  of  the  city. 
(It  cost  about  $4  million,  has  leveraged  $400  million  in 
new  building  and  rehabbing.)  And  where  once  the 
Foshay  Tower  was  the  tallest  landmark  on  the  western 
Plains,  it  has  been  dwarfed  in  height  by  such  sky 
scrapers  as  the  57-story  IDS  tower,  and  in  bulk  by  the 
dipsy-doodle  catenary  facades  of  Gunnar  Birkens' 
Federal  Reserve  Building.  Much  more  is  in  the  works. 

Minneapolis  St.  Paul  is  home  to  37  major  corpora 
tions,  and  home  to  many  affluent  corporate  and  pri- 


Dayton  skyway  connects  the  Minneapolis  department 
store  and  Crystal  Court  of  IDS  Center,  rising  at  top. 


Photographs  by  Gerald  Brimacombe 
and  Ted  Streshinsky 
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vaic  foundations  that  like  to  spread  their  wealth 
around.'  (Last  year  the  McKnight  Foundation,  started 
by  a  former  head  of  3-M,  committed  SI 0  million  to  the 
revitalization  of  St.  Paul's  Lowertown,  a  16-block  area 
that  has  been  in  steep  decline.)  A  lot  of  the  local  re 
juvenation  can  be  credited  as  "tithing"  (at  5  percent, 
not  10)  by  business.  A  federal  law  permits  corporations 
to  deduct  5  percent  of  their  gross  profits  for  charitable 
contributions.  The  local  example  of  such  good  works 
was  set  33  years  ago  by  Donald  and  Bruce  Dayton  of 
Dayton's  pioneer  department  store.  Today,  all  600 
units  of  the  expanded  Dayton-Hudson  chain  are  giv 
ing  S7.5  million  of  1978  profits  to  the  communities 
where  they  do  business.  Thirty-four  Minnesota  firms 
have  followed  suit.  If  every  corporation  did  so,  nation 


wide,  business  would  provide  up  to  S10  billion  a  year 
for  civic  betterment,  ten  times  the  present  amount. 

Says  Wayne  Thompson,  who  works  as  senior  vice 
president  of  the  benevolently  paternalistic  Dayton- 
Hudson  Corporation:  "Minneapolis  has  the  most  en 
lightened  and  sophisticated  business  leaders  in  the 
country.  Their  hearts  are  in  it  and  they  know  it's  good 
business  to  ensure  a  good  environment  for  firms,  their 
employees  and  their  customers." 

Three  local  corporations  have  "adopted"  declining 
residential  neighborhoods  and  committed  resources  to 
reversing  the  decline.  While  not  everybody  in  town 
can  afford  a  high-rise  view  of  the  lakes,  or  tickets  to  the 
Tyrone  Guthrie  Theatre,  Minneapolitans  and  St. 
Paulites  in  general  can  be  thankful  that  much  big 


Nicollet  Mali,  with  Yamasaki-designed  Northwestern 
National  Life  arches  rising  at  the  far  end  of  the 


serpentine,  is  festooned  with  seasonal  decorations. 
It  is  closed  to  passenger  cars,  but  open  to  buses. 
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Dayton  brothers  Donald  (left)  and  Bruce  plow  part 
jf  their  retail  chain's  profits  into  civic  projects. 


money  of  the  Twin  Cities  is  available  (or  their  total 
environment,  not  hoarded  by  and  for  the  precious  few. 

Some  cities  out  West  are  fortunate  in  having  youth  and 
topography  going  for  them.  Whether  they  still  can 
avoid  the  built-in  obsolescence  and  other  mistakes  of 
older  cities  has  not  vet  been  determined.  Frontier  ham 
lets  until  the  mid- 19th  century  or  later,  they  have  not 
lived  long  enough  to  be  ravaged  by  the  decay  of  old 
age.  Defacement  for  the  sake  of  freeways  and  urban 
renewal  has  onlv  scarred  and  not  vet  destroyed  them 


In  tiie  cases  ot  i>an  rrancisco  and  Seattle,  though,  it 
has  come  close.  San  Francisco  was  half  paved  over  be 
fore  it  realized  what  was  happening  and  put  a  stop  to 
it,  halting  some  freeways  in  mid-air.  Most  of  its  "built 
environment"  goes  back  only  to  the  events  of  1906, 
and  it  is  lucky  to  have  people  who  are  out  to  save  the 
best  that  remains  of  what  earlier  people  built  before 
the  earthquake  and  fire. 

One  such  don't-tear-it-down  developer  is  Ron  Kauf 
man,  an  entrepreneur  with  a  sense  of  history  about 
him.  Behind  his  headquarters  rises  the  craggy  face  of 
Telegraph  Hill  and  the  lighthouselike  cylinder  of  the 
Coit  tower.  Spread  out  before  him  is  the  waterfront, 
once  crowded  with  the  comings  and  goings  of  big  ships. 
From  his  eighth  floor  rooftop  surmounting  a  1914 
warehouse,  Kaufman  has  as  sweeping  a  view  of  the  har 
bor  as  lias  anyone  at  the  Top  of  the  Mark,  only  more 
intimate.  And  lie  made  his  vantage  point  himself.  On 
one  office  wall  he  keeps  a  big  map  of  San  Francisco. 
Strings  lead  from  pushpins  to  before  (pre-  and  post- 
earthquake)  and  after  photographs  of  buildings  he  has 
rehabilitated.  His  specialty  has  been  "problem"  struc 
tures  along  the  North  Waterfront,  targets  for  the 
wrecker's  ball  that  have  outlived  the  uses  for  which 
they  were  built.  His  delight,  and  his  profit  too,  has 
come  from  saving  the  old  hulks  for  new  lives,  like  an 
1896  brick  icehouse  he  restored  as  an  office  complex 
with  high  ceilings  and  a  verdant  garden  courtyard. 

A  mix  of  1'ictorian  and  Japanese 


Flanked  by  town  houses  and  condominiums,  new 
Loring  Greenway  will  meet  Nicollet  Mall  extension. 


San  Francisco  has  needed  its  Ron  Kaufmans. 
city  gave  up  \ears  ago  as  the  \\est  txjast  snipping  cen- 
ter.  relinquishing  the  role  to  Oakland  across  the  bay. 
which  equipped  itself  with  greater  dispatch  to  handle 
containerized  cargoes.  But  as  the  self-made  financial 
stronghold  of  the  Pacific  seaboard-and  it  is  still  many 
Americans'  ever-romantic,  favorite  city— it  did  not 
have  to  worry.  It  became  an  example  of  urban  renewal 
at  its  best:  without  putting  up  a  penny  of  cash  from  its 
own  treasury,  San  Francisco  obtained  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  federal  money,  in  exchange  for  con 
tributions  "in  kind"  such  as  streets  and  sewers  and 
parks.  The  equivalent  of  one  acre  out  of  every  25  in 
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How  to  get  ahead  as  a  city 


the  city  limits  was  earmarked  (or  renewal  by  the  ener 
getic  local  redevelopment  agency.  More  than  a  billion 
dollars  in  private  money  has  been  invested  in  the  city's 
future,  says  Wilbur  Hamilton,  who  runs  the  agency. 
One  bright  result  is  the  Western  Addition,  where  87 
city  blocks  of  slums  have  been  cleared  or  rehabilitated. 
It  encompasses  4,000  new  homes,  1.000  restored  ones 
and  the  handsome  Japan  Center,  financed  partly  by 
local  Japanese,  partly  by  the  Japanese  government. 
Last  year  a  Victorian  Square  was  created  in  the  West 
ern  Addition.  In  the  dead  of  night  when  traffic  was 
nonexistent,  eleven  old,  gingerbreacly  houses  perched 
on  their  ground-floor  storefronts  like  so  many  setting 
hens,  were  hauled  in  on  rollers  (opposite). 


Wilbur  Hamilton,  left,  directs  San  Francisco's 
Redevelopment  Agency,  which  has  led  the  remaking 
of  the  city.  Ron  Kaufman,  right,  is  a  developer 
who  has  saved  old  warehouses,  given  them  new  lives. 


Excavators  dig  a  pit  in  Yerba  Buena  area,  at  foot 
of  skyscrapers,  for  a  new  convention  center.  It  will 


The  city's  redevelopers  still  have  plenty  to  do.  For 
20  years  the  S7-acre  Yerba  Buena  Center,  south  of  Mar 
ket  Street,  has  been  waiting  to  be  reborn.  Bulldozed 
into  a  flntland  of  parking  lots  ten  years  ago,  the  inner- 
city  site  has  been  approved  by  the  voters  as  the  place 
for  an  S85  million  convention  center.  Construction  has 
been  delayed  by  a  lawsuit.  (In  California,  birdiplace 
of  the  tax  revolt,  it  costs  only  S-18  to  start  an  action 
likely  to  gum  up  somebody's  public  works.) 

The  Yerba  Buena  neighborhood  has  been  called 
'the  navel  of  San  Francisco,"  and  there  is  a  potential 
jewel  oi  great  visual  price  in  the  navel.  It  is  the  aban 
doned  Jessie  Street  substation  of  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric, 
a  neoclavsic  design  by  the  late  architect  Willis  Polk. 
No  redevelopment  agency  is  always  right,  and  the  lo 
cal  one  was  all  for  demolishing  the  building.  Defend 
ers  thwarted  that;  they  got  it  placed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  and,  in  time,  meandering 
pascus  will  lead  visitors  past  the  landmark. 

Like  Atlanta,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran 
cisco  has  its  own  mammoth,  John  Portman-designed 
Hyatt  Regency  hotel.  The  local  megastructure  is 
Embarcadero  Center  and  the  adjoining  Golden  Gate 
way,  a  city-within-a-city.  In  the  complex,  those  urban- 
itcs  who  can  afford  it  may  live,  shop,  work,  go  to 
the  movies  and  otherwise  spend  their  lives  without 
ever  setting  foot  on  the  ground  level  23  feet  below 
them.  Along  with  The  Cannery,  Ghirardelli  Square 
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Developer  Specializes  in 
Reuse  of  Old  Buildings 


SAN  FRANCISCO— Ron  Kaufman  is  i 
ml  estate  developer  here,  but  there's  * 
difference — he  specisliies  in  adapting 
old  buildings  to  new  uses 

He  win  that  old  buildings  cm  "In  the 
occupants  hive  their  own  identity"  and 
thus  avoid  the  institutional  loot  of  to 
many  new  buildings  In  an  interview 
with  PtESfivATiON  NEWS  in  his  office. 
be  said  that  almost  all  of  his  tenants  have 
considered  new  construction  but  in  the' 
end  puftmo1  reusing  an  old  building 
The  reasons  are  many  but  include  eco 
nomics — "I  can  compete  pncewise. "  he 
•id— and  the  overall  look — "the  quality 
•  much  higher." 

Kaufman,  who  toned  as  an  industrial 
ml  estate  broker  moving  people  out  of 
old  buildings  into  industrial  parks,  got 
interested  in  preservation  when  he  be 
came  involved  in  the  adapave  use  of  the 
Ice  House — a  decorator  and  design  cen 
to.  He  has  since  taken  more  than  a 
•Vuen  old  buildings  and  adapted  them 
(ex  UK  u  office  and  commercial  space. 
With  almost  all  of  the  projects,  he  orga 
nza  a  group  of  investors  to  put  up  the 
capital  to  purchase  and  renovate  the 
structure.  The  space  it  rented  out -on 
long-term  leases. 

Kjulman  described   hi*  method  of 


operation.  "Initially  I  like  to  wmlk 
through  a  building."  he  said,  "and  sec 
how  the  features  nn  be  highlighted. 
Then,  working  with  the  contractor.  «e 
establish  the  economic  feasibility  of  the 
project  and  act  very  right  guidelines  as 
to  what  will  be  done.  Finally,  we  call  in 
the  architect  to  refine  what  is  there."  He 
added  that  the  "aesthetic  feasibility  of  a 
project  is  a  gut  feeling."  .  . 

He  prefers  brick  buildings  with  con 
crete  interiors  because  leu  code  work  is 
required.  Due  to  earthquakes  the  San 
Francisco  building  code  requires  much 
interior  structural  work  when  adapting 
old  buildings  Because  of  this,  he  said. 
"the  economics  of  adaptive  use  have  be 
come  more  marginal  in  recent  years  But 
in  spite  of  the  increased  costs.  I  (till  feel 
there  are  opportunities  in  this  field." 

f  Visits  to  four  of  Kaufman's  buildings 
show  how  imagination  hu  been  the  key 
to  his  success.  In  the  Fibreboard  Build 
ing  at  55  Francisco  Street,  when  Kauf 
man  has  his  headquarters,  he  took  i  50- 
year-old  corrugated  box  plant  and  con 
verted  it  into  offices  for  a  number  of 
tenants.  One  unusual  aspect  is  the  fuil- 
bcighi  windows  (hat  'tie  set  3  feet  inside 
the  facade  openings — creating  a  traall 
balcony  for  plants:  He  noted  (hat  it  COJO 
less  to  wuh  the  windows  since  no  spe 
cial  equipment  hanging  from  me  pal  a 
needed  Another  savings  is  in  energy — 
with  die  windows  an  back  men  is  lest 
temperature  variation  and  less  load  on 
the  hating  and  cooling  systems. 

He  pointed  out  an  acsdntk  advan 
tage.  On  most  floors,  the  executive  of 
fices  are  behind  glass  walls  on  the  inside 
core  and  the  seuruuies  sit  around  die 
perimeter .  thus  both  get  the  benefit  of 
an  outside  view. 

Neil  door  to  the  Fireboard  Build 
ing  is  Western  Contract  Furnishings,  a 


rlMdquarlCTi  of  DM  Victoria  luilaa  raaUMrul  caate  la  fen  FraadMe 


design  showroom,  and  the  corporate 
headquarters  for  Victoria  Station,  a  res 
taurant  chain.  Both  are  in  separate  sec 
tions  of  an  old  grain  milling  plant.  The 
showroom  is  in  a  multi-level  warehouse 
with  all  of  the  structural  elements  ex 
posed  and  painted  On  one  floor,  six 
heating  and  air  conditioning  units  are 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  and  painted 
bright  orange.  Each  jus  its  own  outside 
connection  and  the  cost  of  installation 
was  considerably  less  than  a  central  sys 
tem. 

The  offices  for  Victoria  Station  are 
highlighted  by  the  observation  or  from 
'  the  Flying  Scotsman,  which  is  placed  at 
one  side  of  the  entrance  and  is  used  for 
conferences  The  interior  features  open 
apace  planning  using  fabric  panels.  A 
London  taxi  rests  in  the  middle  of  die 
floor  The  JO-foot  ceiling  is  skylighted 
tod  a  balcony  surrounds  die  work  space. 
Off  to  one  side  is  a  gym  for  die  em 
ployees,  saunas  and  a  test  kitchen— all 
adapted  from  space  already  there  The 
building  held  pan  of  the  milling  opera- 
lion,  but  in  1955  die  top  four  floors  of 
die  six-story  building  were  removed  and 
«  was  adapted  into  a  rood-processing 
plant- 

The  Royal  Exchange  Building  at  W) 
Sacramento  Street  near  the  new  Embar- 
cadero  Center  project  illustrates  what  can 
be  done  to  take  aesthetic  advantage  of 
code  requirements.  The  building  needed 


interior  bracing  to  bring  it  up  to  code 
The  bracing  is  hi  die  form  of  large  X 
frames  on  each  floor  diat  are  visible  be 
hind  die  windows  and  are  painted  bright 
yellow.- 

Kaufman  believes  that  there  is  a  place 
for  bodi  big.  new  buildings  and  small, 
old  ones.  "A  variety  of  old  and  new  and 
high  and  low  is  important  to  a  ciry.'  be 
said,  adding  duu  wtuu  he  likes  most  to 
do  is  taking  an  "old  dog"  of  a  building 
and  giving  it  new  life. 


„    _l    Ml 

I  an  10  MX  building  oo<jr 
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in  limtfen*  Examiner 


JULY  7.  IS 


Ever  try  to  recycle  a  block? 


How  do  you  change  a  corrugated  box  manufacturing 
plant  to  a  world  headquarters  —  and  an  old.  abandoned 
flour  mill  into  offices  and  showrooms  —  complete  with  its 
own  basketball  court? 

Simple.  You  recycle  a  block. 

The  Ron  Kaufman  Companies  has  concentrated  most  of 
its  activities  on  tie  development  and  renovation  of  older 
San  Francisco  commercial  properties,  and  on  the  North 
Waterfront  area  in  particular. 

"The  potential  for  this  block  (bounded  by  Montgomery, 
Francisco,  Kearny  and  Chestnut  Streets)  seemed  evident 
even  though  it  was  separated  from  me  established  down- 
town  by  many  blocks,"  Kaufman  says.  "The  North  Water 
front  was  being  pushed  by  Fisherman's  Wharf  on  one  side 
and  the  expansion  of  the  downtown  and  Golden  Gateway  on 
the  other.  The  block  consisted  of  two  large  holdings,  which 
made  assemblage  easier.  The  buildings  were  neglected. 
•  mostly  unoccupied  and  very  -unattractive. 

capital  needs  of  the  project  The  Fibreboard  development 
was  proteased  in  its  entirety.  Montgomery/North  was 
done  purely  on  speculation  but  was-  100  per  cent  leased 
within  three  months  of  going  on  the  market.  '  .  . 

"A  drastic  change  in  the  esthetics  and  the  functioning 
of  me  properties  was  necessary,"  Kaufman  ay*.  The  low 
lying  structure*  to  the  West  of  the  Fibreboard  Building 
were  demolished  for  a  garage  which  was  necessary  to  ac 
commodate  awl  attract  «fttr*  t»nant»  The  factory  windows 

'  «a  the  peri  muter  of  the  property  were  set  back,  creating 
Landscaped  balconies  with  greenery  fHmHng  the  building, 

,  aust  as  greenery  climbs  Telegraph  HD1  in  the  background. 
Earth  colon  were  chosen  for  harmony  with  Telegraph  Hill 
In  the  background.  "The  roof  was  cleared  of  all  equipment 
and  covered  with  an  earth  colored,  crushed  rock  so  people 
looking  down  from  the  HU1  would  have  a  pleasant  view," 
Kaufman  says.  Major  equipment  was  put  at  ground  level  in 
the  garage  for  ease  of  servicing  and  to  keep  it  out  of  sight. 
Fibreboard's  rental  is  probably  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent 
under  going  rates  in  the  downtown  area.  The  return  to  the 
Fibreboard  investors  compensates  them  for  pioneering  in 
an  area  outside  of  the  normal  office  district. 

The  Montgomery/North  property  had  difficult  dimen 
sions  and  poor  natural  light.  Kaufman  was  originally  asked 
•o  se)!  the  nroiwtv  f?r  the  rrinr  o«"-e«  ••r)pFoi*-j  en  eMrn- 


sive  marketing  program,  nobody  would  recognize  its  poten 
tial."  Kaufman  says,  "but  we  had  a  great  deal  of  faith  in 
our.  projected  program,  organized  a.  group,  and  acquired 
the  property  for  development."  The  building  adjacent  to 
Fibreboard  -  blocked  the  light  and  circulation  in  most  of 
Montgomery/North,  so  it  was  demolished  to  create  a 
courtyard.  This  courtyard  insures  permanent  light  and  air 
between  both  projects."  Kaufman  says,  •'and  when  it  is 
landscaped,  it  will  be  the  equivalent  of  a  mini-park."  The 
Montgomery  Street  building  is  entirely  occupied  by  West 
ern  Contract  Furnishers -as  showroom  and  headquarter  of 
fices. 

The  Victoria  Station  headquarters  had  been  a  six  story 
grainery  that  was  cut  down  in  1955  to  a  windowless.  single 
story.  The  rail  spur  became  a  site  for  the  restored  observa 
tion  car  from  The  Flying  Scotsman.  The  loading  dock  be 
come  a  veranda-atrium.  The  high  ceUinged  and  dark  food 
processing  area  became  a  skylighted,  bright  colored,  warm 
environment   for  a  rapidly  growing,  young  firm.  Victoria 
.  Station  required  a  gymnasium  also  —  there's  nothing  like 
•  a  quick  game  of  one-on-one  to  ease  the  tension  of  board 
.  meetings    — «o  they  got  one.  .  ; 

The  third  building  on  the  West  end  of  Montgomery/ 
North  was  convened  into  a  studio  for  Quinn  Martin  Pro 
ductions  ("The  Streets  of  San  Francisco").  It  will  eventual 
ly  serve  as  the  site  for  further  development. 

"Our  projects  reflect  the  belief  that  a  developer  has 
the  responsibility  to  consider  the  environment  and  general 

.  surroundings,"  Kaufman  says.  "This  enhances  the  appear 
ance  of  a  building  and  helps  to  insure  the  long  term  finan 
cial  future  of  a  property.  For  example,  the  Montgomery/ 
North  low '  scale  balances  the  bulk  of  me  Fibreboard 
Building,  and  the  colors  are  compatible  with  each  other  and 
with  the  surroundings.  The  financial  success  — 100  per  cent 

'  leased  very  quickly  — >  of  both  projects  attracted  other  de 
velopers  to  this  area.  The  projects  would  not  have  been 
done  if  they  were  not  financially  feasible,  but  because  they 
were  done,  an  abandoned  and  ugly  Block  was  recycled  to 
function  as  the  special  environment  for  San  Francisco 
firms." 

Construction  was  done  by  Plant  Bros.  Corp.  for  all 
pheeei  of  the  project!.  The  Baak  of  America.  Well*  Fsrgs 
Bank  and  Equitable  Life  Assurance  participated  in  me  ti- 
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COMMERCIAL 
55     FRANCISCO    STREET 


REAL  ESTATE 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CA    94133 


REPRESENTATIVE  DEVELOPMENTS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


PROPERTY 

425  Battery  St. 
427  Battery  St. 
447  Battery  St. 
625  Third  St. 
870  Market  St. 
One  Ecker 
101  Vallejo  St. 
55  Francisco  St. 
1725  Mtgy  St. 


PRIOR  OSE 


PSE  AFTER  RESTORATION 


Foremost  Dairies  Offices      McGraw  Hill  Offices 
Golden  State  Ice  Cream  Plant  McGraw  Hill  Offices 


Jones  Thierbach  Coffee 
San  Francisco  Warehouse 
Roos  Bros.  -  Retail 
Light  Industrial 
Trinidad  Bean  &  Elevator 
Box  Plant 
Granary  -  Lite  Industrial 

150  Chestnut  St.   Granary  -  Lite  Industrial 

1850  Kearny  St.    Warehouse 

One  Lombard  St.   Cold  Storage 

1444  Sansome  St.   Cold  Storage 

150  Greenwich  St.  Cold  Storage 

580  Folsom  St.     Light  Industrial 
Hotel 

Printing  Building 
stecher,  Traung  Litho 


282  Second  St. 
303  Sacramento 
Second  St.  Sq. 


800  California    Book  Distributing 
(Stanford  Research  Park) 


Burroughs  Data  Center 

Offices  &  Computer  Center 

Grodins  -  Retail,  Offices 

Offices  -  Commercial 

Offices 

Itel  Headquarters  Offices 

Offices,  Showroom 

Victoria  Station  Offices 

Telegraph  Hill  Club 

Offices 

Garage  -  Commercial 

San  Francisco  Bay  Club 

Offices 

Offices,  Restaurants 

Offices,  Restaurant 

Offices,  Retail,  Showroom 

Offices,  R&D 


T  -  Concept  and/or  Total  Development 

A  -  Award  Winning 

C  -  Consultant  and/or  Development  Management  Program 

M  -  Currently  Under  Ron  Kaufman  Companies  Management 


T 

T 

T 

TMA 

C 

C 

TMA 

T 

TMA 

TMA 

TM 

TMA 

TM 

TM 

TM 

TM 

TMA 

T 

T 


(1-415)  982-5702 


FAX  (1-415)  986-0246 
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HONORS 

San  Francisco  Architectural  Heritage 

Buildings  Magazine:   Modernization  Excellence  Certificates  (four) 

San  Francisco  Beautiful 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  restoration  of  significant  San  Francisco  buildings  by  The  Ron 
Kaufman  Companies  has  been  written  up  on  numerous  occasions  by  such 
publications  as  follows: 

•The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation:   Economic  Benefits 

of  Preserving  Old  Buildings 
•Architectural  Record 
•San  Francisco  Business 
•Interior  Design 
•So  This  is  Where  You  Work! 
•Buildings  Magazine 
•Smithsonian  Magazine 
•The  National  Real  Estate  Investor 

In  addition,  Ron  Kaufman  has  lectured  on  restoration  and  urban 
development  to  the  National  Trust,  U.C.  Berkeley  Graduate  Business 
Schools,  and  various  real  estate  organizations. 

OTHER  INTERESTS 

Volunteer  work  and  participation  on  local  and  national  boards 
Political  involvement 
Painting  and  other  art  work 
Walking 
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RELIGIOUS  AUTOS! OOP APHY 

by  Barbara  Kaufman 


My  definition  of  religion  does  not  follow  the  customary  and  sta 
interpretations  readily  accepted  today.     Tte Atew Amerfzax  Wefistes 
/Vt^/^s-'y'  defines  religion  three  ways:  a  system  of  faith  in  and 
worship  of  a  diety/  devoutness;  dedication  to  a  holy  life/  and  a 
doctrine  or  custom  accepted  on  faith.  None  of  these  definitions  work 
for  me  and  my  view  of  religion.  My  definition  also  can  be  defined 
three  ways:  joy  cornes  from  helping  others/  lead  an  exemplary  life/ 
work  for  the  survival  of  the  Jewish  people.  These  are  the  basic 
tenets  I  subscribe  to  and  how  I  live  my  life.  My  belief  system  has 
had  an  absolutely  consistent  focus  and  will  explain  how  I  arrived 
at  my  own  definition  of  religion. 

What  events  happened  in  my  life  that  have  made  me  an  active 
participant  in  helping  moke  other  people's  lives  better?  Two  events 
stand  out  most  in  my  mind.  My  life  changed  dramatically  after  I 
married  Pon  Kaufman,  the  person  most  responsible  for  teaching  me 
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compassion  and  caring  for  the  wo  rid  we  live  in.  He  has  been  the 
major  influence  in  my  life.  Perhaps  he  fulfilled  an  unmet  need  that 
my  family  never  provided,  a  belief  system  and  way  of  life  espoused 
by  Judaism.  And  secondly,  when  !  understood  the  enormity  of  the 
crimes  committed  against  the  Jewish  people  during  the  Holocaust, 
my  life  changed  gradually. 

As  a  child  during  World  War  11,  rny  parents  (both  Jewish)  never 
discussed  what  the  Nazis  did  to  the  Jews,  perhaps  out  of  ignorance, 
or  perhaps,  because  they  didn't  think  children  should  be  subjected  to 
hearing  such  horror  stories.  (This  is  precisely  why  we  have  raised 
our  children  very  differently,  not  "protecting"  them  from  the  harsh 
realities  of  the  world  we  live  in.)  By  way  of  contrast,  Ron's  family 
discussions  continually  focused  on  the  plight  of  the  Jews.   In  fact, 
my  husband  remembers  his  father  raising  money  to  help  buy  weapons 
to  smuggle  into  Palestine  for  the  War  of  Independence  (  to  establish 
the  State  of  Israel).  Gradually,  over  a  number  of  years,  my  husband 
started  me  on  the  path  of  reading  more  and  more  about  the 
Holocaust,  and  about  the  mistreatment  of  Jews  throughout  history 
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:  did  not  grow  up  in  a  family  of  strong  reliefs  or  convictions.  Being 
torn  in  the  depression,  my  family  spent  most  of  my  youth  making 
sure  ve  had  enough  to  eat,  and  eventually  to  having  a  nice,  oHhcugh 
-rodest  home  in  a  "good"  suburb.  My  parents  never  talked  about 
participating  in  the  community  at  'arge,  or  never  did  anything  tc 
make  our  world  a  better  place  to  live.  We  never  belonged  to  a 
Congregation  because  my  parents  said  we  couldn't  afford  it,  and  we 
never  celebrated  any  Jewish  Holidays.   !  had  no  religious  training  of 
any  i-^nd,  consequently,  !  have  almost  no  religious  feelings.   I  truly 
believe  that  if  you  aren't  conditioned,  or  brainwashed  early  in  life, 
you  can  not  instill  those  beliefs  later   That's  the  reason  why  most 
organized  religions  want  to  indoctrinate  children  very  early,  to 
instill  certain  beliefs  because  they  know  that  will  probably 
"capture"  them  for  life    Even  though  I  go  to  Temple  services 
occasionally  (for  my  husband  and  children's  sake)  I  don't  get  anything 
out  of  the  experience.  Rather  than  finding  meaning  in  "religious 
ceremony",  how  I  hove  chosen  to  live  my  life  has  much  more 
relevance  for  me.  Just  because  someone  goes  to  church  or  synagogue 
regularly  doesn't  make  them  a  good  person.   I  have  met  so  many  pious 
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people  who  are  "bad"  but  they  attend  religious  services  regularly 
Such  hypocrisy!  There  is  too  much  "talk"  and  no  "do."   !  fully 
subscribe  to  the  theory  "practice  what  you  preach "  The  other  reason 
I  don't  accept  the  standard  definition  of  religion  is  that  too  many 
?  e  o  pie  j  u  s  t  a  c  c  e  p  t  w  h  a  t  t  h  e  y  a  r  e  t  o  1  d  w  i  t  h  o  u  t  q  u  e  s  t  i  o  n  i  n  g  t  h  e  i  r  o  w  n 
religions'  basic  principles.   !  don't  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  people 
who  just  "accept"  cm  blind  faith. 

Because  !  didn't  get  any  religious  or  other  strong  beliefs  from  my 
family,  as  a  young  adult  I  probably  could  have  been  influenced  in 
many  different  ways.   In  analyzing  why  I  followed  the  path  I  did,  ! 
realize  I  fell  in  love  with  a  man  with  strong  convictions  who  filled 
the  void  in  my  life.  He  offered  me  something  nrfy  family  didn't  --an 
opportunity  to  move  beyond  myself  to  improve  our  world.  My 
husband,  greatly  influenced  by  his  family's  involvement  in 
community  issues,  from  ending  segregation  in  Arizona  schools  to 
fighting  onti-semitism  in  hotel  reservation  requests,  understood  the 
importance  of  getting  involved  in  issues  one  considers  relevont.    He 
cares  deeply  about  many  issues,  the  dominant  one  being  the 
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survival  of  the  Jewish  people.   Because  I  admired  and  respected 
Ron,  and  I  learned  so  much  from  him,  his  concerns  became  my 
concerns,  too. 

In  addition  to  other  civic  activities,  in  1959  when  we  moved  to  San 
Francisco,  we  became  involved  with  the  Jewish  Community 
Federation  as  volunteers  working  on  issues  important  to  the  Jewish 
people    This  organization  functions  as  the  major  umbrella 
organization  in  the  organized  Jewish  community  (  a  United  Way 
equivalent)  that  has  responsibility  for  raising  money  for  more  than 
50  local  constituent  agencies  as  well  as  for  Jews  in  need  around  the 
world  and  Israel    Ron  served  as  its  President  a  few  years  ago;  a 
fulfillment  of  his  lifelong  dream    Through  this  involvement  we  have 
met  many  of  our  closest  friends  by  sharing  our  concerns  and 
commitment.  Our  active  participation  in  the  organized  Jewish 
community  for  the  past  30  years  has  given  us  a  "community/  or 
sense  of  belonging  that  wasn't  fulfilled  by  just  going  to  temple. 
This  community  has  become  our  "religion"  because  we  all  share  an 
unwavering  determination  to  make  sure  that  never  again  will  there 
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be  another  Holocaust. 


i  he  pGupIS  We  Vv'Ork  With  In  me  JeVYiSn  COiTilTiUntty  Federation  ShSTe 

a  common  goal  of  making  life  better  for  Jews  everywhere  through 
the  various  constituent  agencies:  for  example,  the  Jewish  Home  For 
The  Aged  (a  nursing  home  where  my  mother  has  been  a  resident  for 
three  months  now),  the  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Services  (  I 
serve  on  its  board  of  directors,)  the  United  Jewish  Community 
Centers,  the  Jewish  Vocational  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Jewish 
Education.  Our  involvement  in  the  organized  Jewish  Community  has 
had  a  tremendous  and  positive  impact  on  our  lives.  This  caring  has 
given  great  meaning  to  our  lives.  We  are  not  just  here  on  earth 
surviving,  we  are  actively  participating  to  make  many  people's  lives 
better.  Not  only  has  Ron  taught  me  the  importance  of  doing  "good 
things  for  others,"  but  I  have  learned  from  observing  him  how  to  look 
at  any  situation  keeping  in  mind  "what  is  fair." 

Ron  and  I  live  o  lifestyle  that  Judaism  holds  dear.   Our  lifestyle 
serves  as  our  "religion."  Our  moral  standards  are  the  equivalent  of 
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the  Ten  Commandments  (except  for  taking  the  Lord's  name  in  vain) 
Love  of  family  and  nurturing  of  children  typifies  Jewish  families, 
and  certainly  typifies  our  family.  We  also  have  a  great  love  of  life 
and  feel  very  fortunate  that  we  have  prospered  economically. 
Philanthropy  (tzeduka)  has  become  an  important  value  in  our  lives, 
and  a  value  that  we  have  passed  on  to  our  children.  Not  only  do  we 
give  generously  of  our  time  to  help  others,  we  also  share  our 
resources.  We  are  so  grateful  that  life  has  been  good  to  us,  that  we 
feel  we  should  give  something  back  to  our  community  and  to  those 
not  as  fortunate. 


As  part  of  our  participation  in  JCF,  Ron  and  I  took  responsibility  for 
starting  a  "young  leadership  couples  group"  in  1973.  Part  of  this 
group  participation  meant  reading  a  number  of  books  pertaining  to 
the  Holocaust  and  some  of  its  results,  the  first  one  being  The  Last 
Escape  (  a  true  story  of  helping  Jews  escape  out  of  Europe  for 
Palestine)  written  almost  as  an  autobiography  by  Ruth  Kluger.   When 
she  arrived  from  Israel  to  be  the  group's  first  speaker,  we  went  to 
pick  her  up  at  the  oirport  olthough  we  hod  never  met  her.  We  were  so 
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excited  to  meet  a  real,  live  heroine. 

As  we  were  riding  into  the  city  from  the  airport,  she  started  talking 
about  the  last  time  she  had  been  in  California  back  in  1947.  She  said 
she  had  come  to  meet  her  "contact  man"  in  San  Diego  to  arrange  for  a 
shipment  of  arms  to  Palestine.  Ron  replied,  "I  remember  my  Dad 
going  to  San  Diego  about  that  same  time  talking  about  shipping 
weapons  for  the  fight  that  surely  was  going  to  take  place  if  Israel 
became  a  nation."  When  Ron  told  Ruth  Kluger  his  father's  name,  she 
almost  fainted  when  she  recognized  this  was  her  "contact  man"  26 
years  before.   In  the  middle  of  that  same  night,  I  woke  up  realizing 
that  Ron  (then  39)  was  13  years  old  when  his  father  (then  39)  went 
to  San  Diego  to  meet  Ruth  Kluger,  and  our  son  Steve  was  13  years  old 
during  this  encounter.  For  me,  this  set  of  circumstances  represented 
the  closest  thing  to  a  "religious  experience"  I've  ever  known.  Ruth 
Kluger,  a  strong  believer  in  Kabbalah,  Jewish  mysticism  that 
includes  the  study  of  numbers,  felt  that  our  meeting  her  when  we 
did,  just  reinforced  her  faith.  Th*  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  Judoict 
defines  Kabbalah  as  a  term  used  for  esoteric  teachings  of  Judaism 
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and  for  Jewish  mysticism,  especially  forms  developed  from  the  12th 
Century.    Ruth  Kluger  summed  up  this  scenario  very  well  when  she 
autographed  our  copy  of  her  book  "In  honor  of  those  who  carry  on  the 
good  deeds  of  their  fathers." 

I  can't  say  that  "religious  experience"  transformed  my  life,  however, 
as  with  Ruth  Kluger,  whatever  faith  I  had,  certainly  got  reinforced. 
Then,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  started  thinking  seriously  about 
God    I'm  still  not  sure  if  I  believe  in  God  -  probably  I  do.     Life  has 
been  so  good  to  me  that  perhaps  God  does  watch  over  me    Either 
that,  or  !  am  incredibly  lucky.   I  certainly  am  blessed  with  a  husband 
and  three  children  who  are  warm,  loving  and  caring  people,  all  with 
values  I  respect  and  admire.  Even  though  enormous  gratification 
comes  from  my  family,  I  still  have  a  need  to  contribute  something  to 
society  to  feel  fulfilled    Fulfillment  for  me  means  living  up  to  one's 
potential.  Observing  the  way  my  husband  deals  with  people  in 
business  and  in  the  community  has  been  a  wonderful  role  model  for 
me    Even  though  all  these  volunteer  octivities  keep  us  both  very 
busy,  we  feel  so  good  about  what  we  do,  that  this  is  what  makes  life 
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really  worth  living. 

After  the  kick-off  event  with  Ruth  Kluger,  the  rest  of  that  year 
proved  to  be  a  successful  one  for  the  young  leadership  group  we  had 
launched.   In  fact,  the  group  flourished  for  many  years,  well  beyond 
the  time  when  we  graduated  from  young  to  older  leadership.  During 
that  period  of  "moving  on"  I  felt  a  need  to  move  my  energy  into  a  new 
realm  beyond  the  Jewish  community.  Already  imbued  with  the  desire 
to  help  others,  I  wanted  to  create  a  public  service  that  would  benefit 
the  general  community.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  choices  available  to 
me;  I  could  have  chosen  to  spend  my  days  playing  tennis,  golf,  cards, 
or  other  recreational  pursuits.  But  I  have  consciously  chosen  to 
spend  my  time  pursuing  my  "religion",  making  life  better  for  others 

I  chose  to  start  Call  For  Action  at  KCBS  radio,  an  entirely  volunteer- 
run  (not  broadcast),  telephone,  information,  referral  with  follow-up 

-4 
calls,  and  ombudsmen,  consumer  oriented,  problem-solving 

community  service.  Call  For  Action  strives  to  achieve  three  major 
goals.  First,  to  assist  as  many  individuals  as  possible  by  helping 
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them  toward  a  successful  solution  of  their  problems  and  requests. 
Second,  to  determine  trends,  gaps  In  service,  and  needs  for  change 
through  careful  record  keeping  and  follow-up.  Third,  to  attempt, 
through  the  broadcaster  or  by  other  means,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  locally  and  nationally  by  addressing  specific  issues. 

Call  For  Action  currently  has  46  volunteers  including  six  bi-lingual 
volunteers  who  make  an  outreach  to  the  Spanish  speaking  community 
Each  volunteer  works  one  day  a  week  (the  same  day  each  week) 
although  I  work  full-time  as  a  volunteer  running  this  community 
service.   I  spend  all  day,  every  day  working  with  all  the  other 
volunteers  trying  to  help  solve  caller's  problems  and  I  love  it!  There 
is  nothing  else  I  would  rather  be  doing.   In  seven  and  a  half  years,  the 
volunteers  have  answered  more  than  65,000  telephone  calls  and 
helped  consumers  recover  over  $4,500,000.00.  On  a  daily  basis  we 

•s 

all  encounter  life's  aggravations,  such  as  the  car  won't  run,  the  VCR 

I- 
has  been  in  the  repair  shop  for  weeks,  the  dry  cleaner  ruined  o  suit, 

the  airline  has  lost  your  suitcase,  your  insurance  company  has 
offered  too  little  to  satisfy  your  claim,  the  scam  telemarketer 
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charged  your  credit  card  account,  and  the  list  goes  on  endlessly. 
Frustrations  mount  when  one  can't  satisfactorily  resolve  the 
problem,  but  knowing  KCBS  Call  For  Action,  a  community  service 
with  a  lot  of  clout  is  there  to  help,  certainly  has  made  Bay  Area 
consumers  feel  better.  None  of  us  feels  we  are  sacrificing  anything 
to  help  others,  rather  it  gives  us  much  satisfaction  to  solve  a 
problem  that  the  caller  couldn't  get  resolved  on  his  own.   !  can't 
think  of  a  better  way  to  practice  one's  religion  than  to  spend  one's 
time  trying  to  improve  the  quality  of  people's  lives. 

The  management  of  KCBS  decided  this  "goldmine"  of  information 
should  be  used  for  on-air  programming.   So,  in  addition  to  running 
this  non-broadcast  service,  I  have  a  daily,  live,  call-in  problem- 
solving  radio  program  where  I  have  a  chance  to  educate  thousands  of 
listeners  (not  a  volunteer  position).   I  put  my  heart  and  soul  into 
running  this  public  service,  but  I  feel  I  get  back  more  than  I  give. 
What  a  wonderful  feeling  to  know  that  I  have  made  a  difference  in 
thousands  of  people's  lives. 
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Eleanor  K.  Glaser 

. 

Raised  and  educated  in  the  Middle  West.   During  World 
War  II,  spent  two  years  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Women's 
Reserve. 

Senior  year  of  college  was  taken  in  New  Zealand,  consequently 
A.B.  degree  in  sociology  from  University  of  Michigan  was 
granted  in  absentia.   Study  in  New  Zealand  was  followed  by  a 
year  in  Sydney,  Australia,  working  for  Caltex  Oil  Company. 

Work  experience  includes  such  non-profit  organizations  as 
Community  Service  Society,  New  York  City;  National  Society 
for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults  and  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  in  Chicago. 

After  moving  to  California  in  1966,  joined  the  staff  of  a 
local  weekly  newspaper,  did  volunteer  publicity  for  the 
Judah  Magnes  Museum  and  the  Moraga  Historical  Society,  and 
was  the  Bay  Area  correspondent  for  a  national  weekly  newspaper 
Also  served  as  a  history  decent  for  the  Oakland  Museum. 

Additional  travel  includes  Great  Britain,  Europe,  Israel, 
Mexico,  and  the  Far  East. 
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